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Tuts book is an expansion of the article 1 contributed to 
the Fournal of Hellenic Studies in 1910 called ‘The Homeric 
Catalogue’, in which I endeavoured to show, I believe 
practically for the first time, that the Catalogue of Ships gave 
a true picture of the geography and political position of the 
Heroic Age. An article of thirty pages could not do justice to 
the theme, and I now present my conclusions under a more 
substantial guise. The greater part of the book was delivered 
as a lecture in 1916, and again in 1919, When I came to pub- 
lish it I thought that the reader would be benefited by having 
a text of the Catalogue to consult: to the text I added 
a selection of readings. What had been a lecture therefore 
became a commentary. As a result I find it necessary to say 
that my commentary is designed to serve the same purpose as 
my original paper, namely to prove the authenticity and age 
of the Catalogue. The commentary therefore is not exhaustive, 
in fact it only contains such information as serves the purpose 
of my publication, and by no means the whole stock of 
existing evidence upon for instance Boeotia or Thessaly. I cite 
excavations and travels only when they are necessary to prove 
my contention, and assume ordinary archeological knowledge, 
which, indeed, I should have difficulty in properly presenting 
over so wide an area. 

I have to thank Mr. Arkwright for some communications 
Mr. Shewan for various information, and in especial Mr. Alan 
J. B. Wace, who has read a good deal of this book, and 


vill PREFACE 


allowed me to quote I am afiaid 1ather extensively fiom an 
unpublished lecture of his on Thessaly. Mr. H. I. Bell intro- 
duced me to P!*, hitherto unpublished. 

The Papyii that contain parts of B 493 sqq. appear to be the 
following fourteen : 

Oxyrhynchus 20 
21 
540 
S41 
946 
Hibeh 19 = P's. ni A C. 
Bodl, class. a (1) = P%s.v P.c. 
Tebtunis 265 = P¥ sarc. 
Beiol. 9583 
Fayum Towns 309 
Aberdeen I 
d 2 
Greco-Egizii 107 
Bomeie74 =p S42 P ic, 
Of these the only ones whose variants need mention are )- 
pss pio pros, 

Besides these we have the important commentary (with 
lemmata) on book II in Pap. Ox. 1086, s. i A.C., and a quota- 
tion fiom the hypomnema of Ammonius, Pap. Ox. 221 
s. ii P.C. For an explanation of the symbols of the MSS. 
I refer to the Oxford text of the /ad, 1919, Preface. The 
critica] signs at the side of the teat 1epresent those transmitted 
in A. Others are mentioned in the notes. 


qu. = quidam. 
$s = scholium, scholia 


(anes 
Fuly 1920 


' See a facsimile, Mew Palaecogi aphical Socrety, Series II, plate 53. 
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INTRODUCTION , 
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CITERALURE: 


For the literature of the Catalague we need net go further back 
‘han Benedikt Niese, Der Aemerische Schiffskatalog als histortsche 
Ouelle betrachtet, Kiel, 1873, pp. 39. Written, as I said in my paper 
nthe (#7. S., at the darkest moment of ancient historical study, 
yefore the first excavations had been made, this book would need no 
nention but that-—-perhaps as being the only methodical treatment 
of the Catalogue—it established a kind of vulgate opinion still held 
nsome quarters. In 1$8x some remarks on Niese were inade by 
&. Rohde, AZ. Js. 36, p. 572, but effective criticism as was 
jatural first came from the historical side. TE. A. Freeman, in his 
Historical Geography of Eurepe, 1882, i, pp. 26-9, recognized the 
ustoricily of the Catalogue: ‘it is clear that the Catalogue must 
‘epresent a real state of things. It gives us a map of Greece so 
lifferent from the map of Greece at any later time that it is incon- 
reivable that it can have been invented at any later time’ (p. 26): 
we see the extent which Greek civilization had already reached. 
[t had as yet taken in only the southern islands of the Aegean’ 
p. 28). He expressed himself simnlarly in other works: e.g. 
Historical Essays (Second Series), 1873, pp. Gosqy. ‘we have never 
joubted for a moment that the Catalogue in the //ed is a real 
eture of the Greck geoyraphy of the time ’—‘ every time I read the 
Homeric Catalogue Iam the more convinced that we have in it a 
‘eal picture of early Greek geography, No coneeivable motive can 
ye thought of for its invent at any later time’. In 1886 
0). B. Monro in the first volume of the Zugéish Llisterteal Review 
developed this view of the question, and added to Freeman's posi- 
ion by showing how the Catalogue preserved a period of history at 
variance with the local legends of some countries, a period possibly 
Transient, 

In 1904 Albert Gemoll, Der Aomertsche Schiffskatatog, Striegau, 
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in a programme of seven pages, noted that in his later Homeric 
works Niese gave up several of his views. Various general remark 
were offered which it is a pity were not continued. In 1910 I pub- 
Ushed a paper of thirty pages in the 7. 7/..S. vol. xxx in which 
I compared the principal features of the Greek and Trojan Catalogues | 
with heroic ethnography, and endeavoured to show that the Homeric | 
and the archaeological pictures corresponded. The present book is 
an eXpansion of that paper. The year before C. Robert in Hermes 
44. 632 put out the curious view that the description of Ithaca is — 
a repetition of the description of Circe’s island. These methods are — 
happily extinct. In rg12 (preface, Dec. 1, tg11) Mr. Chadwick of | 
Clare College, Cambridge, devoted pp. 244-8 of his Herre Age to an : 
examination of the Trojan Catalogue. He started from the assump- | 
tion that the Homeric Trojan Catalogue was taken from that in the | 
Cypria. Shortly afer my paper Messrs, Wace and ‘Thompson pub- 
lished the results of their Thessahan excavations (Prehistoric Thessaly, | 
i912) in which, pp. 253 sqq., there are some remarks on this question. | 
Mr. Thompson also published in the Liverpool Annals of Archacology / 
and Anthropology, vol. v, no. 1, a very useful list of early sites and their | 
evidence, called Zhe @istritulion of Mycenaean rematus and the | 
Hlomerte Catalague. 11912 Mr. W. Leaf published his Z7oy, in 
which and jn Mr, Leaf’s articles (in the B.S. 4.) on the same subject 
there is much yaluable topographical information about the Troad 
and the adjacent parts of Asia Minor, due mostly to Mr. Leafs own — 
observation. ‘This book as well as my paper have had the advantage — 
of the criticism of a trained archaeologist in the brief work of — 
Monsieur Iélix Sartiaux, Zyore. La guerre de Troie e¢ les origines 
prehistorigues de la question d Orient, t9t5- 
Towards the end of rg9r5 Mr. Leaf produced a companion book | 
on the Greek Catalogue, entitled Homer and History. With this 
I find mysclf in complete disagreement, both in general and in | 
particular. The collection of topographical information is less — 
valuable than in Zyoy; the reasoning seems to me entirely false. | 
Mr. Leaf’s conclusions rest on two hypotheses, both to say the least / 
singular ; that the Catalogue and the rest of the poems give a different — 
and irreconcilable picture of the Greek world ; and that the Catalogue — 
owes its origin to a historian whose aim it was to give the smaller 
communities and outlying heroic individuals a place in the Trojan _ 
war, he former contention T deal with under the various sections — 
where it is necessary ; for the sccond I may refer to pp. 100, 143. 
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In the last few years a number of papers bave been published on 
Homeric geography and similar subjects by Mr A. Shewan, ‘The 
author will I hope forgive me if the following is not a complete list; 
1914 J. M.S. 34. 227 Leukos-Lthaca. 1916 C.R. 30, 80 sqq. review 
of Leafs /temer and /tistory. 184 sqq. The Dominton of Peleus. 
1917 ib. 7 sqq. Zhe Assembly at Andis, 31. C.°Q. xi. 146 sqq. The 
Atugship of Agamemnon. Classical Philology, 1328qq. Beat Losst- 
tentes Tihakéstae. tb. (918, 321 sqq. Sehkerta-Corcyra. 

If anything else bas been written in foreign countries on this 
subject since 1914 Tam unaware of it. For excavations I have 
usually thought it sufficient to refer to Mr, ‘Vhompson’s article in 
Liverpool Annals, and to the second edition of Monsieur Dussaud’s 
charming book, Les Croddisations prehellénigues, ed. 2, 1914. 

The subject raises the whole Homeric Question, and as I am 
unable to deal with so boundless a theme in this book, I will here 
explain the position from which I approach the Catalogue, I have 
endeavoured to establish it elsewhere. I hold that Homer lived 
ibout 950-900, in Chios or Smyrna, and campiled two poems on parts 
of the Trojan war out of already existing material which in our 
ignorance we may call equally well Chronicle or Saga, and which is 
oughly represented to us, for the other parts of the war, by the Epic 
Cycle.’ He wrote them in his own language, the dialect spoken in 
Chios.” The oldest part of Hesiod (the Works) I date at Soo, the 
Pheogony and Catalogi at 750-700;% the Cycle I refer to its traditional 
dates, viz. from 750-600, that is from the time of the oldest poems, 
che Cypria and Aethiopis, to the youngest the Telegonia.* Both 
Hesiod and the Cycle had a limited reflex action on the Homeric text, * 
consisting practically of the kind of insertions which the Alexandrians 
detected. The last book and a half of the Odyssey may be a larger 
addition. I regard the tradition of a Pisistratean or Athenian 
recension as a figment put out by Megaman antiquarians of the fourth 
century for political reasons, and accepted by the Pergamene gram- 
marians to disparage the Ptolemaic museum.” I accept the statements 
of the appeals made to the Catalogue by the Athemans and ether 
states fram the carly sixth century downwards,’ and infer that what- 

J. Ph. xxxi. 207 qq. 

© Giles, Proceedings of the Cambridge Phtlological Soctety, 1916, Was Tomer a 
Chien ? 

8 YS. xxxv. 83 8Qq. * €Q. 1908 64 5qq., St sqq. 

$C. Q. 1013, 221 qq. § Ib. 33 sqq. 


7 Viz. in the dispute with Mitylene over Sigeum (Herod, y. 94), at Syracuse 
before Salamis (ib. vii. 161), and the Phocian claim to Delphi at the time of the 
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ever causes produced the Catalogue as we have it, these causes had 
long concluded their work before the period when the document was 
invoked as an international authonty. 

I use the names ‘Achaean’ and ‘Greek’ in their conventional 
sense, to denote the inhabitants without distinction of the area Jater 
known as Hellas, By the Dorian Migration I mean the movement 
known in anhquity as the Return of the Meraclidae, which produced 
throughout Greece the poliucal conditions under which we know the 
country; by ‘Denan’ I understand the race which we find the 
goveming clan m Thessaly, Boeotia, Megara, Argos, Lacedaemon, 
‘This was the Greek usage, for instance of Pindar, who (/7/. v. 70) 
makes Argos, Sparta, and Pylos settled by the sons of Heracles-and 
Aegimios, declares (72/4. x. 1) that Spartans and Thessalians were 
the same stock, and (/sf4m, vii. 17) that Sparta was settled by the 
Aegidac (see also Ephorus fr. rz and Aristotle Aak. vod. fr. 489). 

Our ignorance of the meaning of the heroic names Achaean, 
Danaan, and Argive is all but complete. ‘fo argue from their 
presumed meaning is to build on the sand. I have given an opinion 
on some of these points elsewhere.’ Were I base no conclusion on 
a diversity of race. The Catalogue should be treated without pre- 
sumptions ; and our conclusions may themselves throw some light on 
these terms.® 


If 
OTHER CATALOGUES 


This, though known as the Catalogue, was not the only one. 
The Hesiodic corpus largely consisted of Catalogi, but not of 
ships and forces: Hesiod’s Catalogues are of heroes and heroines. 
But as they are concerned with the heroic age, they introduce not 
unfrequently the Homeric personiges, and traces of their reflex effect 
upon Homer may be seen in the vy. IL on the Argive section (562 sqq.). 
The Hesiodic Catalogi appear in the general corpus to have come 


snered war (Diod. xvi, 23). The other cases given in scho}. B on B 494 cannot 
be verified, though their probability is not thereby impaired : viz. the claim of the 
Aetolians to Calydon, of the Abydeni to Sestos, and of the Milesians against the 
Prieneans to Mycalessus. 

2G. Q-¥909, 81 51C XK. Vor, 233. 

® For dpyos and dpyeto: see pp. 73, 108, 
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next to the Zzeagonia, to judge from the expressions Z#eog. 1021, 1022. 
They may, therefore, belong to the latter part of the eighth century. 

The Cypria, that eighth-century poem of an uncertain native of 
Cyprus, contained at the end of it (it is the last item in Proclus’ 
ibstract) KaTdAoyos Tar Tots Tpool cvmpaxnedvrar. iss the poem has 
verished and the Egyptian sands refuse to restore it to us, we shall 
sever know what the Cyprian Trojan Catalogue cantained, but we 
ran make a conjecture if we take into account all the conditions. It 
's singular at first sight that Stasinus or Hegesias should have in- 
serted a Trojan Catalogue in his poem when there was one already 
n the Iliad ;* singular also that if he made a Trojan Catalogue he did 
not make a Greek one too, and that if respeet for Homer worked 
upon him at one place it did not in another. Still there are obvious 
differences between the two Catalogues as we find them in Homer. 
The Greek hst is ample and detailed ; in later times it beeame a title, 
and was protected by vested interests and jealousy. The Trojan 
Catalogue is scanty and uninforming, and it affected no one’s claims 
and interests. In the colonial period, when the Greeks and their 
poets enioyed a considerable acquaintance with the coasts and even 
the interior of Asia, it may have secmed inadequate and doing little 
credit to the lather of epos. Now the Cyclie poets had no objection 
to anachronism ; they enlarged the heroie world to inelude their own 
knowledge ; both the Cypria and the Aethiopis regard the Euxine 
as open to heroic personages.” If then we find in the Cypria a new 
Trojan Catalogue but no new Greek one, we may conelude that the 
writer used his own advantages to give amp’e particulars of the ‘Trojan 
forces and their homes, and probably a longer list of allies—Rhesus, 
Penthesilea, Memnon, Lurypylus. “This is in substance the view of 
Gemol], lc. p. 5, and Monro, Odyssey xiii-xxiv, p. 351. 

Reciprocally the Cypria Catalogue may perhaps have influenced 
the Homeric, as we shall see in the ease of Paphlagonia (p. 153). 

The nest Catalogue is in the Jphigenia in Aulis of Euripides.? The 
Chateidian women who form the chorus tell us in the first stasimon 
(231 sqq.) that they paid a visit to the Greek flect at Aulis. They 
describe the constituents and the arrangement of the armada. Its 
arrangement is that of the vaveraépos in Hamer; that is to say it 


* That the Cypria presupposes the existence of the iad is plain from the point 
at which it ends. 

* The Cypria (arg.) utilizes the Tauri, the Acthiopis (arg.), the island J.euce. 

* See my paper on this, C2. tg01, 346 sqq. 
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begins with Achilles and ends with the Salaminian Ajax. We there 
fore no longer have the geographical survey, disposed in zones, which 
Homer gives us. The list is also less than half as long as that in 
Homer. This may be due to the exigencies of drama, but there ar 
several other differences in the numbers of the contingents and in 
their leaders. The Argives are reduced from 80 to 50, and Diomede 
is omitted. The Athenians are raised from 50 to 60, Menestheus 
their Homeric leader is gone, and in his place we have 6 Onedws rats, 
which of the two is not stated. Guneus’ Enienes are reduced from 
22 to12.! The Taphians are new. In Homer they are outside the 
pale ; but as Euripides gives them the Duhchian leader Meyes, he 
presumably identified Dulichium and Taphos. He adds that they 
were dependent on the Eleans, which suits Dulichium. (Unless, 
indeed, we can suppose that Euripides, whose archaeology was of the 
worst, confused Meges and Mentes.) I made in my article the 
obvious connexion between this Euripidean Catalogue and the, 
Euripidean edition of Homer.* What, however, did the elder or the 
younger Euripides intend by these variants? and where did he get 
them? Clearly the edition was in the Athenian interest. By far 
the most important variant is that which sent one of Theseus’ sons to 
‘Troy. The absence at Troy of the generation following their national 
hero preoccupied Athenian opinion; the dynastic succession also was 
obscure. Already in the ‘TAiov répacs (arg. Proc. and fr. iv) Acamas 
and Demophon, ‘Vheseus’ sons, appear before Troy, though on what 
grounds Arctinus included them is not clear. Was Miletus tender to 
Athens, as Megara at the same period coerced Hesiod (e.g. fr. 96. 8)? 
The dramatists know the Thesidae at Troy (Soph. /2i4, 562, Eur. 
fee. 125, H. #. 35, Troades 311), and it is natural that these points 
of detail should appear in an Muripidean edition of Homer.’ Perhaps 
it was from the Cycle that Euripides transferred the Thesidae to 
Homer ; or he may have had predecessors: but the emendation was 
comparatively recent if the Athenian deputation alleged Menestheus 
before Gelo, and if he appeared in the epigram on those who fell at 
the Surymon (Aeschines, iii. 185). With this back way for the 
return of the national hero’s children it was but one step further to 

1 So also MD” and Hyginus fab. 97. 

* Vhere are possible allusions to this edition in the beginning of Satyrus’ life 
of Kuripides, Ox, Fap. 1176 fr. 6, 4 Karpwoewy oBorwy (see the ancient vy. JL), 
9 avotmara, 

8 See also Hellanicus fr. 753; Euphorion, p. 125 Meineke; Hegesippus of 


Meeyberna, F. 77, G. iv. 424; Dionysius cyclographus ap. schol, Eur. dfec. 123 
(FOL Ge iw. 6525, 
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ybliterate Menestheus wtogether. In Apolloderus, epit. 5. 15 b, he 
akes Melos, and dies there, according to Kusebius, Canon 128. 
Another account (Strabo 261) makes him colonize Scyllaccum, 
whereby he is equally removed from Athens. He bad owed his 
singdom to the ‘Pyndaridac, who expelled ‘Theseus’ sons and Acthra.? 
He was an Erectheid (Paus, ji. 25. 6}, and Peteds his father is a rich 
nan in Hesiod fr. 94. 44. This touch seents to give the post-Homeric 
ind colonial explanation of his rise to power. 

Euripides’ substitution of the Taphians for the ovaries 1s also 
nteresting. We do not know what logographer Euripides followed— 
aot Pherecydes, Hellanicus, or Andron® (Strabo 456). There were 
joems On these localities, the O«rzpuriu or Oerxpuris, the Tyrcyorta, 
ind Eumelus probably took the past of the Corinthian colonies under 
ais care, Kunpides may have found in this kind of literature the 
iuthority for appomting Meges to rule the ‘Taphians. 

Further, it is not plain why Adrastus is given Agamemnon as 2 
sompanion, Moreover, the figureheads of the ships and the Nereids 
who attend Achilles are post- Homeric. 

Lastly, in the Elean section Euripides may have read Evpures for 
Qudmvos, and in the next line Edpuros “Axropiwros. 

Another source for these alterations and attempts to alter appears 
in the Demuosthenic £frtaphios |x. 29 épéuvyyto "Axapavtidae tov 
érav &v vis “Omypos tvexa THS pytpos dyow AlOpus ’Axdpartu eis Tpolay 
sreAa The tribal tradition asserted itself, but by what means is not 
plain. Did the Acamantidae propound an Iliad similar to that of 
Euripides, or did they rely on the /wpersis (arg. Proc.) ? or had 
they, like the Lycomidae (Paus. ix. 27. 2) ‘hymns’ or encomia of 
their ancestor? ‘The first hypothesis is the most probable. 

Apollonius of Rhodes has a Catalogue of his heroes, Arg. i. 23 sqq. 
It recounts, of course, the heroes who sailed to Phasis to recover the 
Golden Fleece, and therefore deals with events according to heroic 
chronology about a generation before the ‘Trojan war. On this 
scheme it is for the most part consistent with the Homeric details. 
In two points only it is anachronistic: Miletus (185) is under Erginus 
son of Posidon, and Samos (paraphrased as “IpBpacdjs eos “Hpys 


* The authorities Eusebius names are Polyhistor, Apollodorus, Philochorus, 
Cephalion, Phanocles. 

* Aclian, V. #. iy. 5. The Thesidae are mae to colonize on their rdaros (Plut. 
Solow 253; Steph. Hyz. in Siwvada), 

* Andron’s age is unknown, 
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Map8erdv) under Ancacus. Miletus in Homer is Carian, Samos is 
not mentioned. It is not obvious what particular reason prompted 
Apollonius to take these liberties with heroic history, rather, for 
instance, than to favour Rhodes, but he yields to the general | 
tendency. 

His list of Paphlagonian coast-towns (ii. 936 sqq.) does not stand 
in any relation to the Paphlagonian paragraph in Homer, and certainly 
does not presuppose its existence as we now have it. Tt includes 
Cape Carambis and Sinope, the absence of which is conspicuous in 
Homer. The passage, however, was used to alter the Auixerpos; for _ 
Aly(adoy some read KpmBiador (schol, Ap. Rhad.), or Kenfiador (Strabo _ 
S45). seead 3: 

The Argonautic Catalogues in Valerius Flaccus and Orpheus are for 
the most part copies of that in Apollonius. Occasionally they provide 
a variant. : 

The Catalogue in Apollodorus, the mythographer (Z/f77. 3. 11 sqq.), : 
is the Homeric, saving a few variants in the numbers. The Bocotians — 
have go ships instead of 50, the Pylians yo for go, the Arcadians © 
7 for 60, the Cretans 4o for 80, the Gyrtonians under Polypoetes 
3¢ for 40. We cannot say how far clerical error is responsible for 
these curtailments, or what the curtailments, if they are genuine, 
mean. ‘Lhe sum total is diminished, as in Euripides. 

There are also some variants in the number of the leaders. The 
moment of the Catalogue is the meeting at Aulis. The parentage of 
the heroes is regularly given, as doubtless it had been in the earlier : 
works (Damastes, Polus, Aristotle). 

C. Julius Hyginus, ‘ Augusti libertus’, devotes several of his _ 
‘fabulae’ to the Trojan war! No, xevit bas the title gaz ad Trofam 
expugnatum terunt, et quot naves, This gives a singular Catalogue, 
but of which we may say at once that no new source scems behind 
it, and no endeavour to introduce new races or personages. The 
test is corrupt towards the end (after the entry Thoas Andraemtonts), — 
and the numerals may be presumed to have been badly transmitted 
in many cases, Hyginus’ peculiarities, or those of his source, are _ 
(r) he splits up the contingents among the leaders according to 
Homer sharing the command: he went perhaps on the pattern of the - 
Bleans, where each of four chiefs has ten ships. At all events he — 
gives scparate contingents to Achilles, Automedon, Patroclus; to — 


1 See Schneidewin and M. Schmidt, IL ce., and the edition of M. Schmidt, 1872. / 
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Agamemnon and Menelaus ; to Diomede and Sthenclus ; to Nestor, 
Phrasymedes, and Antilochus; to Machaon and Podalirius ; to 
idomeneus and Meriones ; to Leitus, Chronius, Penclios, Arcesilaus, 
ind Prothoener (whom he derives from ‘Thespia’); and to Ajax and 
Feucer. We also find Phoenix with a force of 50. This arrangement 
t is plain, does not seriously infringe the Homeric document, and is 
he result of a quaint effort at modernization. (2) The pé/aces assigned 
o the contingents vary extensively from Homer's: Menelaus, 
Amarynceus, and Tlepolemus come from Myecnac: Achilles and 
\utomedon from Seyrus, Prothoenor from Vhespia; and Argos (‘Argis’) 
s assigned as country of origin to as many as Eurytus, Schedius, 
lalmenos and Ascalaphus, Elephenor, ‘Cycnus’ (= Guneus),’ Nireus, 
ind Polypoetes, thus extinguishing the rights of Elis, Phocis, Orcho- 
nenus, Euboea, Perrhaebia, Cos, &c., and the Lapith country. ‘The 
neaning of these singular dispositions can hardly be divined. (3) The 
\umbers of the contingents vary a great deal: some are less, some 
greater than the Homeric. It seems impossible to find a principle 
the Eleans amount to 84 against 40), especially as some must be 
due to corruptians. 

The Catalogue in the writer known as Dictys Cretensis exists in 
‘wo states, in the Latin version which comprehends the whole author 
ed. Meister, 1872) and in Greek in the Chroxegraphia of Joannes 
Malalas, book v, pp. 107-8, ed. Bonn, 1831. <A portion of the 
original was published in the Tebtunis papyri, vol. ii, 1907, pap. 208, 
2orresponding to ty. 9-15 of the Latin.? 

Dictys is one of four works dealing with the Tale of Troy which 
vent under the names of heroic personages. ‘Two of the four survive, 
Dictys and Dares, the latter in Latin only (ed. Meister, 1873). The 
ather two have perished. Sisyphus of Cos was used by Malalas (s. vi) 
on the subjects of the Cyclops, Ciree and the Nowroe: he was, accord- 
ing to Malalas (p. 132. 1g Bonn), the source of Homer and Virgil, 
Corinnus rests on the notice in Suidas, where similarly he is one of 
Homer’s sources. His name is a variant on Képuve in schol. Nicand. 
Ther. 15: 

1 made some suggestions (7. PA. xxxi, 207) on the kind of authority 
chere may be in Dictys, and propounded the view that behind him 


__| The number (12) coincides with the Euripidean (/,.4. 278) and the papyrus 
‘p') number of Guneus’ ships. 

? Thus fulfMing the prayer of Leone Allacci, de patria Henieri, ed. Gronoy, 
Pp. 1745. 
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(and presumably the other three also) there may ulumately lie thi 
pre-Homeric tradition or Chronicle displaced in ordinary usage b 
the Zéad and Odyssey. 

The Greek Catalogue in the Latin version of Dictys is to be foun 
at 1.17, He openly asserts that it is the list of the contingents at 
Aulis; ad Aulidam Boeotiae, nam is lacus édelectus Jucrat, in so far 
following Apollodorus. ‘The places, numbers, and commanders are. 
all Homeric, Variations are that the Areadian contingent is described 
as ahasgue yuas ex diversis cinitatibus guae sith eo evant contranerat, 
guis Agapenoren pracfecit: the nationality disappears and the de- 
pendance on Agamemnon is emphasized. The domain of Achilles 
is called Ledasgicum; Nisyrus, Carpathus, Casos, Cos, and the 
Calydnae go down as ¢ézsudae congregatae. Wut at the end we find 
important additions ; for the first time we have, here, a document 
presenting an enlarged Catalogue. The additions are(1) Zhessandrus 
Thebis naves L. (2) Catchas ex Acarnania XX. (3) Alopsus 
Colophona XX. (4) Eptos ex insulis Cycladibus XXX. The house 
of Cadmus, of which Homer has no mention, and Thebes, 1l-repre- 
sented by ‘YrajB8as B 505, make their way into the sacred ring ; 
Acarnania, unmentioned in Homer but probably implied in Dulichium 
{sec p. 86), asserts itself as Hellenic: the answer to the question 
which we put nowadays, what were the islands doing ? is answered 
by bringing them in as a separate entity under "Exes (can this be a 
reminiscence of the Dulichian Epei ?): and Colophon, founded as 
the result of the Néwro. according to the proper story, presumes on _ 
its nativity and sends itself to the war. The assaults to which the — 
Catalogue was subject all its life long are well exemplified. 

The age of Dictys is uncertain: the papyrus of the Greek original 
is 5. iii. pc. The oldest quotation appears to be that by Lysimachus 
in schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 358 érarrehurvyxaue b€ rues Kat rept THs AxiAd€ews 
pntpos, Kabarep Avoipmuyos 6 “AdcEavopeds ev TO Sevtépo Tepe vooTeY 
kati. NéEw A€ywv: Lovidas yap cut ApurroreAys 6 wept EvPotas mempa- 
YparerpLevos Kat 6 tats Ppvylous Adyous ypawas (cf. Diet. 1.14) cat Mat 
paxyos Kut Aiovecws 6 Nudnideds ob rip rept "Axioddéns Suerrapperny — 
ddijxav qi émt xdpus ddguv, GAAL Totvavtiov ot pev ex @érdos abroyv 
vopilouat yeyovevat THS Xetpwvos, Saipayos 5 &k PrropjAas THs ” AxTopos. 
Lysimachus seems at least prae-Christian. The reference also in the — 
scholia on A 108 may be Alexandrian: Syrianus in Hermogenem — 
(ws Alkrus ev rats ebyprepiere) it. 7 Rabe ( Rhet. gr. iv. 43) 1s later : 
than the papyrus. The result seems to be that the pressure of the — 
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ignored nations on the Catalogue had asserted itselt in Dictys ata 
fairly early period. 

- Dictys’ Trojan Catalogue occurs at i. 35 ves postulare videtur 
corum veges gui socit atgue antici Trotae quigue ob mercedem aunxitiares 
ev diversis vegionthus contrad? Priamidariwim imperium seguebantar 
edicere. Vhe formal ground for a Trojan Catalégue is the advent of 
allies. Hence apparently the Trojan Catalogue finds the same place 
approximately in all our sources: Homer, the Cypria, and Dictys. 
In fact Homer's transference of the Greck Catalogue to its place in 
B may have been facilitated by the fact that the Trojan Catalogue 
was there (in the Chronicle) already. The list itself is the Homeric, 
but at the end, after Asius of Sestos we have a@/tus Asius Dymante 
genitus Flecubae frater ex Phrygia: he is the fruit of original 
investigation in the body of the poem (II 717-19). 

Malalas (ed. Bonn, v, p. 107) ascribes his Catalogue, as his whole 
Trojan chapter, to Dictys, of whom he gives an account.) His 
Catalogue is evidently the same as that in the Latin version. The 
order is in most respects identical, but there are various differences 
which, when mere errors are allowed for,* suggest that his Dictys 
was not exactly the same as the Latin version, but materially longer, 
more corrupt and later. Thus there are numerical variants: 

Elephenor XZ Dict. = &’ Mal. 
Philoctetes VIL Dict. = cB Mal. ; 
the two Ajaces are interchanged in Malalas. More or less verbal 
variants are 
AMeges ex Dulichio et ex wnsults Lehinadtbus Wict. 
Meyns ék Aodlyns tis “EAAddos Mal. 
Achilleus ex Felasgico Wict. 
"AyiAAets ex Tod “Apyous tijs EXAddos Mal. ; 
that XupAys Piturros "Avrighos atv vavalv on (Mal.) = XXX ev iasudis 
congregatis cum Antipho Philippus (Vict.) is plain, but Saphys awaits 
an explanation (at this point the word /rapfafes occurs in one MS. 
of Dictys). 

More substantial variants are that Malalas adds “Ayjrwp Kai 
Tevdidns oiv vpriv &(?), and IlaAdapajdys ov vyvolv ¢B’ (so Dares). On 
the other hand Malalas omits Thersander, Calchas, Mopsus, and 


1 A similar story is old of Antoninus Diogenes ap. Phot. bibl. 111 a 20 sq. 

7 Hg. XaNas é& Tpisens (= Oixadiny B 730) and ‘Apyeyeveias &€ "Alay ovr 
vyualv py’ (perhaps ="Apguyévecay . . . wal TWredcdy B 593, 4). A better text of 
Malalas may remove some of these corruptions. 
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Epios. Moreover Malalas brings Nircus é« Muayvys (agreeing with 
Hyginus). 

The allusions to the Catalogue in Georgius Cedrenus and Constan 
tine Manasses (the latter in verse) are less important.' 

The traditions about Dares and his 7éad are more abundant than 
those concerning Dictys, if less picturesque.* Antipater of Acanthus 
quoted by Ptolemy Hephaestion ap. Phot. bibl. 147 a 26 who say 
that ‘Dares wrote the 7/ad before Homer’, and Aclian, /. //. xi. r. 
who says of Ppvyldav ‘aide ére xal viv drormfoperny ofda take the stor 
back to about the Alexandrian period: and, after the case of Dictys 
it cannot be doubted that the ‘Phrygian Tliad’ is represented, doubt 
less in a stringent epitome, by the small Latin book which now goe 
under the name of Dares. 

The principal peculiarity of Dares’ version is his pro-Athenian 
attitude. The Greek fleet meets frankly at Athens (c. 14); what 
Vuripides did nat dare, the uncertain Phrygian accomplished, and 
Mr. Leaf’s Boeotian poet, who invented Aulis, has at last met his match. | 
Otherwise Dares’ Catalogue is the Homeric, and the variants, whether 
of numerals or persons, are graphical: thus Nireus is given 53 ships 
for 3, the Areadians are reduced to 40, Meges and Dulichium are 
left out. The only addition is Palamedes:* dum Agamemnon 
consulit de toia re, ex Cormo|?| adventt Naupli filins Palamedes cum 
vavtbus NXX {c. 18). The elevation of Palamedes to a prince- 
regnant is the result of leaning. ‘The addition of his name to the 
heroes is excused by his death which accounted for his omission in 
Homer's Catalogue. 

The Trojan Catalogue (c. 18) adds on the same grounds de 
ethiopia Perses et Alemnon, de Thracia Rhesus et Archilochus, and, 
what is stranger, de colofenia masius. Colophon, in the ordinary 
story, was settled during the Nostoi by Leonteus, Polypoetes, and 
Calchas. As early as Hesiod fr. 160 an dywv took place here 

! Manasses devotes vv. 1107-2471 lo the Trojan war, and apologizes (tr12sqg.) 
for deserting Homer: “Opnpos yap & werexpos Tv yA@ocay Kat Gerfivous | peddbus — 
\pupevos sorbais oicovopel TOUS Avryous, | EvLaXOU Se TA MOAAA GT PEPE Kat RETATTPEPEL. 
His Catalogue begins with Athens, and Meuestheus heads the list of leaders, 
The wrath of Achilles is due to the murder of Palamedes, but his return to the | 
death of Patroclus, as in Homer. After the destruction of the Amazons, David | 
king of Judaea is appealed to, but declines to seud his Jews, Tavtdyys sends a 
black Indian army under Memnon. 

® Sec the article in Smith or Pattly. 

2 If he is the Antipater qaoted with Luphronius, ap. schol. Béri/s 1403, he is 


one of the later Alexandrians. 
4 Asin Malalas. 
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between Tiresias and Mopsus. Dares saw another ally in Mopsus, 
if we accept Meister’s supplements to the phrase quoted last, viz. ce 
Colophonia Mopsus, de Phrygia Asius. Wares was probably wrong ; 
Callinus fr. 8 and the other authorities clearly regard Mopsus as a 
Greek. 

- These various Catalogues, differing in numereus details from the 
Homeric Catalogue and from each other, appear to be all variations 
or adaptations of one Catalogue, the Homeric. In the Euripidean 
and the Daretan version the principal changes were dictated by 
Athenian interests; in the Dictyan communities unmentioned in 
Homer made their way into the charmed circle. ‘The reason for tlie 
variation in numerals is obscure. 

We find no trace of an.independent Catalogue, or of a Catalogue 
other than the Homeric. No source other than the Homeric is to be 
descried. The list which we find in the /ad maintained itself with 
the success which one would expect of an international document. 
The later versions had no effect upon the Homeric text, no new 
State made its entry into Homer: attempts indeed were made to 
alter the wording of the document, but for the most part without 
success. Only one of any importance can be mentioned? The 
other additions or alterations which can be traced had not a political 
ongin, and amount to variant Jections. ‘hese will be treated where 
they occur, 

Ill 
ANCIENT AUTHORITIES 

The Catalogue oceupied historians of all ages. Lndless works 
were written cither upon it ar upean tts subject, the nations and 
families that went to Troy. The earliest perhaps is the Tpwxa of 
Hellanicus (4 47. G. i. 61) quoted mostly for places and persons : 
Strabo has severe remarks on Hellanicus’ method (see p. 37 n.). 
Damastes, considered Hellanicus’ disciple, bas a notice in Suidas : 
yeypade Ay Rta yore Kit mpoyaror ray eis “lAcoy OTPATEVTOpEevro’ 
BiBréx trio’  ebvidy kaTdAoyor Kat moAewv. Strabo’s judgement on 
Damiastes is no less severe, 47, 684. The same entry occurs in 
Suidas under Polus of Acragas: éypave yeveadoylay r&v emi “Dov 
orpareuoapevon ‘EXNjvav Kat BapBdpor, Kal ras exactos amyAAage® 
tires 86 abrd Aapderov emeypddoven. vedv katadoyov, 


See on B S33. 
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Other Troica are ascribed to Dionysius of Miletus (yBrzea y’), to 
Cephalion (or Hermesianax) Ath. 393 D, Abas (&. 77. G. iv. 278); 
works on the colonization were the kris of Miletus and Caria by 
Cadmus, reputed the first prose writer (Strabo 18, Pliny v. 31, vil. 36, 
Suid. in y.), a poem in pentameters es ry C called “Iwrxd by 
Panyasis, the repupynas “IAvou by Polemo; a poem on the es AvABa 
ovvodes by Simonides of Carystus. 

Anistotle’s zoArrefor must have provided a great deal of information 
{e.g. the Aevxad{or and “Iéasnciwv); and one of bis works was 
specifically devoted to this subject. This was his Iléras which 
contained according to Porphyry (ap. Eust. 285. 18 sqq.) yereu- 
Aoylas ze Wyepovor . . . Kal veby éexdutoy dpGady, Kal ereypdéppara 
eis ofto's. A number of metrical epilaphs on heroic personages are 
printed by Rose in the Berlin Azisdofle, vol. 5, pp. 1574-8, from 
a MS. Laur. lvi, 1 (s. xiii) and Tzetzes. They are as Eustathius 
observes dwAd ... Kal ovdé ze wayd Kai preypatvoy exov7a,’ The 
IlérAos was one of the numerous manuals’? of which the historical 
knowledge of the early Byzantines was composed”: it is quoted by 
Socrates iil, 23 along with the oréfaves of Dionysius and the 
olvprypwy Of Rheginus, and it is singular that Malalas, who is one 
patchwork of Rheginus and other xpoveypdgar, does not quote it. 
However, these notices and the quotation in schol. A A 688 give 
nothing for our purpose, and we are ignorant of the relation of the 
TlérAos to the orthodox or any other Catalogue. 

Actual commentaries were composed, on the Trojan part by 
Demetrius of Scepsis in thirty books, on the Greek part by Apollo- 
dorus of Alexandria. Through Demetrius we see Histiaea, the 
Alexandrian doftoressa, and Attalus I (e.g. in Strabo 599, 603). 
These writers, especially Demetrius and Apollodorus, form by far the 
greater part of Strabo’s materia]. His quotation of them did not 
make them extinct; quotations, apparently independent, are found 
Jater.’ Of the historians later than the fifth century, Ephorus is 
most often quoted. 


1 See on them Schneidewtm, Z’%2/ologus, vol. i; M. Schmidt, ib. vol, xxiii; 
Wilamowitz. /Zerwzes, vol. xxx, 

2 Called Aciydy, Edixdy, Kyplov, or Mérdos Clem. Alex, Stvove, vi. 2. 

3 Marcianus, epit. 4 (Geog. gr. min. i) epitomizes Artemidorus and Menippus, 
who niust therefore have been extant in his day (later than Ptolemy), Schol, Pind, 
O/.¥. 42 a quotes Dem. Sceps, through Theon. Stephanus of Byzantium has many 
citations of the older authors, e.g. Hecataeus, Hellanicus & a’ Tpaxeay, Suidas 
‘the Thessalian), Apollodorus év vedv xaradoyw or the epitome of it often; and in 
the unepitomized Stephanus there must have been many more. 
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Scholia on the Catalogue are not very abundant. The absence of 
493-end in T accounts for the loss of probably valuable information. 
The commentary preserved in Ox. /’af. 1086 (vol. viii) is older 
than Strabo, and as far as it gous precious. ‘The other pupyrus- 
commentaries sometimes allude to the Catalogue (e.g. Ammonius on 
® 140, Ox. fap. 221). 

We know little about the external history of the Catalogue. It 
is omitted by one papyrus (p* s. iv-v p.c.) and about twenty 
mediaeval MSS. including ‘I’. There is no tradition of its omission, 
or of its origin being late (as there is of book K). We are reduced 
to conjecture to account for its absence in MSS. from about 450 p.c. 
Apparently, since there is nothing to carry the omission further back, 
it was duc to a distaste for the subject-matter and a desire to lighten 
the author. A similar desire accounts for some of the many defective 
MSS. (Some have only A and B, and of these some stop at 


B 493.) 


TV 


THE HOMERIC CATALOGUE 


The Catalogue of Ships, d:daxorpos or Bow tia,’ covers vv. 494-877 
of book ii of the Ziad. The Greek Catalogue runs to v. 760, after 
which we have a kind of prize dealt out to the best hero and the 
best horses, and a simile to wind up the description, as two began it. 
The Trojan Catalogue, with its introduction, takes up the rest of the 
book. The dutxoopos is represented as the sequel of the debate 
which followed the suggestion of Nestor 360 sqq. to rearrange the 
host according to @dAa and gpyrpa. The impression of a tactical 
change 1s kept up by the hurrying kings sorting the men, 445-6; the 
ease with which the commanders marshalled them, like a flock of 
goats, 474; and by the statement about the Phocians, 526 (Botwrav 
3 én’ dpurrepa Owpyocorro), and the Salaminians, 558 (unless this is 
an addition modelled on 526), and by the negative remark about the 


1 The title Bow7ia is ancient; it is an instance, on a large seale, of the ancient 
habit of referring to a passage by its beginning, It cannot be appealed to as a 
sign of the importance of the Boeotians. Cf. schol. A on I 277 [) &imAH] mpds rv 
adernow rav ev 'Oduocela dxéa 8 yedXiw brepiove ayyeAos HAVE, The athetesis 
covered 16 lines, of which @«éa 7A, was the first. Apoll, Dyse. Arozont. 109. 20 
TO pevror GAA’ alel ppeaty jaw Exwv dvtt rod epuais evAdyws in’ ‘Aptotdpxou ume 
mreveto &s vdov, Four lines were athetized, 

1992 dD 
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Spartans, 587 dwarepbe 8¢ Gwprjraorro (perhaps to mark the fact that 
they were not one force with Agamemnon’s men, as they are in — 
Hyginus), and the formation is referred to as late as A 428 xéAeve 8€ 
olow éxacros. Dignity is given to the list by the repeated similes — 
emphasizing the size of the multitude, and by the invocation to the | 
Muses to aid the poct in his hard task. Yet, though the document 
represents the races and the numbers before Troy, it is not the order 
of the camp or vavera@uos. This we obtain from © 222, A 5 and 
S05. Ajax and Achilles are on either wing, Ulysses is in the middle, — 
next the allars and the dyop¢; Patroclus in the last passage passes 
Ulysses’ station with the dyopy, Oéis, and altars on his way from 
Nestor to Achilles. Nor is it the order in the field. This is shown 
in the 'ExurdéAqos A 250 saq., where Agamemnon passes from the 
Cretans to the two Ajaces and then to Nestor, the Athenians, the 
Cephallenes under Ulysses, and the Argives under Sthenelus and 
Diomede. Neither of these arrangements agrees in any respect 
with the Catalogue, nor does the group, partly composed of East-coast 
Greek peoples, in N 685 sqq., represent the sequence of the dudcoopos. 

Moreover, the slightest examination of the Catalogue itsel€ shows 
that it is in no sense an order of fighting or a scheme of encamp- 
ment. It is a survey of a people, consisting of many nations or 
tribes, inhabiting a wide area, from the lonian sca to Rhodes, 
arranged in geographical zones, It is singular also that the author of 
the poem seized a moment in the ninth year of the war to announce 
the lands, towns, numbers, and leaders of the contingents, and that 
Nestor’s tactical reforms are postponed to this late point in the war. 
Hence it is usually admitted that the Catalogue was not invented by 
Homer, as he invented the speeches and similes which introduce it, 
at this moment of his creative task, but that it has another orgin. 
The question of this origin, that is, the age of the document, the 
source from which Homer took it, its authority, and the additions, if — 
any, that have been made to it, is what we are to examine. 

‘the ‘Trojan Catalogue is introduced by similar expedients. Iris 
in the guise of Polites, the observation-officer, recommends Hector 
a formation according to races: roiow éxacros dvip onpawvéro olor 
rep dpxet, a8 though the previous practice had been different, The — 
Trojan order also in the field is given at K 428 sqq., and ts different _ 
to that of the Catalogue. In M 88 sqq. we have a kind of second — 
Trojan Catalogne, with personal details. 

The Catalogue, if we regard it as part of the narrative, serves the — 


eo ee ee EEE EEE. 
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yurpose of a dramatis personae ; it gives the reader the list of the 
sbaracters about whom he is to read in the poem. Homer placed it 
rere for the illumination of the reader, that by reference to it he 
night determine the country and the parentage of Meriones and 
Antilochus, Asius and Sarpedon. To make its appearance plausible 
[lomer invented the simple and rather wooden machinery with 
which he usually subserves his plot. ‘The wholé of the earlier part 
of book ii is in fact a marvellous mechanism for getting the Greek 
yost under arms again: the dream of Agamemnon, the put-up 
Jebate, wherein Agamemnon is made to say ‘the opposite of what 
i¢ means’, and is within an ace of sending the Achaeans to their 
ships:' the introduction to the Catalogue is only part of this 
scheme. Nestor ts made to think out a kind of ‘territorial’ principle 
of brigading ; we hear nothing about it afterwards, but it made the 
introduction of the Catalogue at this point more plausible. We may 
say Homer invented it if we please: or, as seems to me more 
orobable,? be found the otf somewhere in his originals, and 
nserted it at this place. So he combined two entirely different 
2pisodes to make his book x.4 The Trojan parallel (805-6) 
prevents any other interpretation of @iAa te Kat dpyrpar, and 
Euripides in the Phoenissae ro8 evidently represented it by yep¢- 
fovar & GAXjAuy Adxovs as Eustathius notes 187. 21 (€ ‘Opspov 
rapappdcas).' The account which gave the invention to Palamedes 
‘Pliny, A. A. vii. 202) regarded it as an advance in the military art ; 
wadinem exercttus, signs datiouem, desscras, vigtlias, Palamedes inveutt 
Troiano bello, Another similar tactical change is adopted, = 370 sqq., 
without apparent consequences. I examine the theory which 
Mr. Jeaf’s mature imagination has built upon this passage, 


pp. Too sqq. 


VCE J. Phil. xxxi. 228 seq, Dion. Tal. teyv. yr. viii. 15 cites Agamemnon’s 
speech as a case ray ra évavriec Bovhopéevaw ols A€youat. 

* Since the Klean, perhaps the Argive, and perhaps the Sperchean arrangements 
show @ division of the command which may imply a territorial or 1egional distinc- 
tion, and which again may have prevailed in the other states, though Homer 
neglects to notice it in their cases. 

#320, 22), 


9 Cf, Polytins v, 64. 1 ard yérn eal Kad” HArcwiay SeeAdvtes, 
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THE GREECE OF THE CATALOGUE 


The Homeric Catalogue presents a picture of the Greck worl 
very different from that with which we are familiar. The boundaries 
indeed of the Greece of the Catalogue are exactly the same as those 
of the Greece of historical times, as given in the well-known judge- 
ments of Thucydides i}. 68 and Polybius xviii. 18: the north frontier. 
is defined by Oloosson on the east, and Aetolia, the Cephallenian: 
islands, and Dulichium on the west. But the divisions and groups: 
of states are different ; forgotten communities appear, and the town 
and countries of history stand in different relations to each other. 
On the other hand none of the equally Hellenic but later branches. 
of the race is represented; lonia, the Ionic colonies, the Western 
Greeks, and Cyrene, are not there; the Cyclades are absent. The 
Macedenian claim to Hellenism finds no support.’ In whosever 
interest therefore the Catalogue was made, it was not in the interest 
of the later Greek communities, and especially not in that of Ionia. 
Yet the Asiatic colomes were a fair half of the Greek nation, and 
down to the Persian wars the fortunes and progress of the race were 
in their hands. But to Homer Miletus was Carian. Ephesus, - 
Smyrna, Lesbos, and Samos were non-existent or non-Greek, 
The position of the Cyclades in the Catalogue is notoriously a 
mystery. Moreover, the Homeric poems at their origin were in the 
hands of Ionians; an Ionian gild called themselves Homer's sons, 
and are slated to have recited his poems from father to son,? A 
large school of epic poets hid themselves under his name, and | 
produced poems upon the heroic age as by Homer. Yet these 
great states and these professional circles gained no mention of. 
themselves or their interests in the Catalogue. At this early and 
relatively praccritical age it was safe. To suppose that in later, 
more wideawake, and more jealous centuries it was adapted or 
altered is difficult. 

The Catalogue also gives a different view of the heroic age to that 

1 The fourth century found it necessary to explain these singularities. Theo-— 
pompus, ap. Dem. Sceps. ap. Strab. 375, said Methone (in Macedonia) was drawn it 
yain by Agamemnon’s vauroAéyo:. Ephorus, fr, 28, said Acarnania did not join i 
the war because Alemacon, in whose hands it already was, had fallen out wit 
Agamemnon. 


2 On the Homeridae see my article C. @. 1907, 135 and Rzach’s account in { 
Pauly-Wissowa, vol. viii. 
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which we find in later epos, in the logographers and historians, and 
to some extent in general traditions. In these quarters we find an 
unhomeric picture of antiquity, due to more than one cause. We 
see local legends, not to be set aside, which are unreconcilable with 
Homer; we sce also the constant desire of races and families to 
have assisted at the ‘l'rojan war. The latter tendency is responsible 
for much false history and much false interpretation of Homer. The 
logographi are notorious ;' even Strabo himself wavers between the 
clear statements of the Catalogue and the claims of noble but post- 
heroic families. ‘Phe Dorian or Herachdean races, as they suceceded 
lo the sites and the culture of their predecessors, so they appropriated 
their predecessors’ one great action. States, non-existent in the 
heroic age, like Megara, Pharsalus, Colaphon, made their way into 
the roll. The interest in the matter is shown by frequent affiliations, 
very likely genuine, of important families to heroic stock. Andocides 
gave himself out as a descendant of Ulysses, the Cypselidae were 
Lapiths, Theron a Labdacid, Pisistratus a Neleid, Miltiades an 
Aeacid, Melissus (Pind. Zs¢im. iii)a Labdacid ; even a lady of easy 
virtue claimed descent from the Atridae (Ath. 596 © on the authority 
of of ra "A pyoAuxcr yparavres), Epicharmus from Achilles (Ptol. Heph. 
147 2 7). 

Three factors, therefore, have to be considered: the account 
which Homer gives of the heroic age; the conditions of historical 
Greece ; and the view held of the heroic age by the historical Grecks, 
The Homeric account is nowadays held not to be true ; it is of later 
origin than it professes, and is a forgery. In the realm of history 
nnumerable forged documents exist, and it may be safely said that 
-hey have all one motive, general or individual interest. Forgery is 
1ot undertaken without a motive. No doubt in the ancient world 
1s well as in the modern, there were a certain number of what we 
nay call literary forgeries, where the forger did not stand to make 
naterial gain: such are said to have been the plays of Magnes, some 


| So Strabo 45t complains of Tellanicns: “EAAdvKos 8° ed? rip ep) ravras 
Olenus and Pylene] forupiay widev, GAN dy ert wal atir@y ofady tv rh apxaia xata- 
rrdge pipynra, tds 8 vorepoy wal ris Tav ‘HpakAdaSdy xabGSou xTiaGetoas, 
Maxuviay wat MoAvapeay éy rais dpxaias waradéyer, wAccray evNeperay Emdeucve- 
devos év radon oxediv Te 7H ypapy}, Ephorus (ib. 462=fr. 28) with his story of 
Acarnania colonized by Alcmacon before the Trojan war contradicts Homer. “We 
ind Pindar, an antiquarian if there ever was one, dividing the heroic world between 
Sparta and Athens, as after the battle of Salamis: Ave, viii, 21 the heroes obeyed 
oe ot Te Kpavaais év 'ADdvatow appofov atparur, | of 7 dvd Zrdprav TWedo- 
THyeedad. 
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dialogues of Plato, collections of letters, some tragedies, and the like. - 
Fven here, however, some personal motive of self-satisfaction or 
glorification must be allowed, as in Ircland’s Shakespeare inventions, - 
Documentary forgeries are due to self-interest or party spirit, 
Whether an abbey forges charters and chronicles, an ecclesiastical — 
party decretals, a Church gospels or letters between sacred persons, 
a monarch or a family charters, donations, registers, wills, marriage 
lines, self-interest spurs the pen.’ It is to this class that the 
Hfomeric Catalogue belongs. It is a document constituting a title 
and as such was frequently appealed to in inter-state Greek matters 
from 600 B.c. onwards,? Fraudulent additions to it, or alterations 
in it, were alleged and attempted. As it stands it trails several 
variants with it, and distorted copies of it exist in later authors. 
Therefore if it be a forgery it is no literary forgery. It is one made 
with a material and quasi-legal purpose. It resembles the Batlle | 
Abbey Roll. 
Therefore, when we discuss its authenticity, we are entitled to | 
apply to it the question which may be asked of every spurious 
historical document: in whose interest were the departures from — 
truth made? Cw dexo? in short. And the answer must be, as _ 
Seneca says (Jfedea 500), cut prodest scelus, is fecit. I propose to 
apply this ancient test to each section in turn: if the answer is, only — 
predominantly, zene bono, we may fee) sure of the sincerity of the _ 
document. 


VI 
ORDER OF PLACES IN THE CATALOGUE 


The Catalogue is the list of the forces assembled at Aulis, but : 
arranged in the order of their position on the face of the earth. The 
order clearly is geographical ; the writer considers the whole Greek _ 
world, in zones, and how the separate races lie in each zone. Sec — 
Mr. Thompson, 1. ¢., p. 135, ‘This Catalogue seems to be in the - 
first instance a national list of the Mycenaean dominions, and only 
incidentally a list of those who fought against Troy. This may : 
explain the order in which the various districts are enumerated, all 

1 See on this subject A. Giry, AZamrrel dle Diplomatique, 1894, pp. S01 syq. 6 Tes 


Documents faux’, I owe this reference, among many others, to Mr. R. L. Poole. 
a SES, 21, ie Fe 
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with the exception of Thessaly being in a natural geographical 
arrangement. The last two acquisitions of the Mycenaean world 
were Thessaly and portions of the west coast, and these consequently 
would not appear in an earlier national list. Such a list would have 
begun in Boeotia or Phacis, and would have followed the order of 
the Catalogue, as we have it, up to some point on the west coast: it 
might have ended at the Corinthian Gulf. Then would follow the 
list of Aegean islands, but ‘Thessaly would not appear. An extension 
of territory in the west would create no difficulty ; it would fall into 
its proper geographical position, and the jump to the Aegean islands 
would merely be postponed. The acquisition of Thessaly would 
cause some inconvenience if the list were to be kept up to date. 
Geographically it should be put first ; but a half-conquered province 
could hardly appear first in a national list. Thessaly, therefore, was 
tacked on at the end, after the Aegean islands and in defiance of all 
geographical order; but nevertheless in its true historical position.’ 
This seems to me a very probable account.’ 
The places fall into five zones: 


I, Central Greece, from the Isthmus to Oeta. 
1. Boeotians. 2. Orchomenians. 3. Phocians. 4. Locrians, 
5. Euboeans. 6. Athenians. 7. Salaminians. 
The order is a kind of circle W.N.E.S.W. 


II. Peloponnesus, 
8. Argos. 9., Mycenae-Corinth-Sicyon. ro, Lacedaemon. 11. Tylos. 
x2, Arcadia. 13, Elis. 
We proceed from NE. to NW., and Elis makes a bridge to her 
colony Dulichium. 
ILI. NW. Greece. 
14. Dulichium and the Echinae. 15. Cephallenian islands. 
16, Aetolia. 


Mr. Arkwright-says in a letter: ‘The Catalogue takes Roeotia, the Minyae, 
and the Phocians, who were the Boeotian left wing 526,05 a kind of central nnity. 
(In the Theban legends the Phocians and the Phlegyae from Minyas were Theban 
allies, Pausanias ix, 9. 2.) Then comes a periplus right round the outer coast, 
disregarding the gulf of Corinth, and putting in the states which did not touch the 
outer sea [Mycenae, Arcadian] next to the nearest state which did touch it. 
Probably Cephallenia, &c., are parenthetical, like Mycenae and Arcadia, on a 
branch line. . . . The remote islands are not in geographical order, but according 
to size, except that Syme js treated as an outlier of Rhodes. The last group are 
more or less arranged from south to north, Nisyrus being displaced probably to fit 
the metre, Thessaly is treated as if it were a distinct country, Tt only touches 
on the east coast, if at all,’ 
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IV. The Acgcan. 


17. Crete. 18. Rhodes, 19, Syme. 20. Nisyrus, Carpathos, 
Casos, Cos, the Calydnae, 


V. NE. Greece, north of Oeta. 

21. Pelasgic argos. 22. Iton, &c. 23. Pherae, Iolcus. 24. Me- 
thone, Meliboea, &c. 25. Tricea-Oechalia-Ithome. 26. Ormenion, 
Titanus, Hyperea, 27. Argissa, Oloosson, &c, 28. Dodona, Cyphus, 
Titaresius. 29. The Magnetes. 


Not only the localities and commanders are given, but the 
contingents, reckoned in ships. We are also told that the Boeotian 
ships contained 120 men; in the Arcadian ships were ‘many’, 
zoNées: Philoctetes’ and Achilles’ (M 170) ships contained 50. 
Thucydides i. ro struck an average of crews, between 120 and 50, 
to obtain a total for the armada. This may serve as a rough 
calculation, but there is no reason to suppose that the Boeotian 
ships were the largest, or larger than those of Agamemnon, whose 
numbers and excellence are insisted upon. 
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1. THE Boeotians from 29 towns send 50 ships under 5 leaders with 
120 men in each ship. The total, 6,000 men, is large, but not too 
large for the size of the country, especially if it came down to the 
Saronic gulf with Nisa. Fitty ships is a moderate number: it is that 
of the Athenians and of Peleus’ Sperchean subjects. The size of the 
Boeotian crews may have been the maximum, as ‘Thucydides 
assumed, but there is no reason, as I remarked p. 40, to suppose 
that the ships of many other nations were not as large. Bocotia was 
not specially populous. It passessed, as in the historical period, a 
great number of large villages or small towns, and a good deal of its 
surface was covered with water. 

The pedigrees of the leaders hardly go back beyond their fathers. 
They seem native, Leitus’ tomb was shown at Plataea,’ Paus. ix. 4, 3, 
that of Arcesilaus at Lebadea, ib. 39. 4. Prothoenor is allotted to 
Thespiae by Hyginus, fab. 97. Prothoenor* was perhaps a Cadmean, 
to judge from the stories in Pausanias vil. 5. 15, ix. 5. 15. We 
notice two absences in the entry, the Cadmean family and the city 
Thebes. No descendants of Oedipus are mentioned... Thebes is 
represented by ‘Yro#)Su.. The ancients thought this was either a 
separate place near ‘Thebes, such as Potniae, or the lower quarters of 
the town of Thebes (é76 177 Kadmeie ev rots érerédars ywpiors Strabo 
412, rv xitw roAW Paus. ii, 6. 4). The formation of the word is 
unusual. Stephanus (in y.) compares ‘YroyaAxis, a town under the 
mountain Chalcis (Strabo 451), and the epithet of the Asiatic Thebes, 
bmomAak(y (se. td TAdkm) and érompov in the Odyssey are similar, 


)? Damasistratus, King of Plataea, appears in the story of Laius, Apollod. iii. 52. 

* Ifis descendants founded Mavedos in Pontus, Steph, iu v. 

° Thersander, son of Polyniecs, was sent to Teuthrania by the Cypria (epit. 
Procl.) only to be killed by Telephus (Apoll. epil. 3. 17). This seems as far as 
Theban or Dorian influence was able to go. Dictys (i. 14), who brings him as an 
exile from Aetolia, kills him in ‘ Maesia’ (ii. 2); so Paus. ix. 5.4. By the time of 
foe (den. ti, 261) and Hyginus, fab, 108, he had made his way into the Wooden 

lorse, 
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It is the opposite of Acrocorinthus. he meaning is consonant with 
the presumptions of Homeric chronology, which represent the war 
of the Epigoni as taking place a short generation before the Trojan, 
The Boeotian capital, therefore, is dismantled, and the Boeotian 
leaders honourable but not important. There is no discrepancy 
between the Catalogue and the body of the poem, and there would 
be no need to dwell on the section, but for the difficulty of the 
Boeotian name. 

At least as early as the fifth century it was believed that the 
country known in history as Boeotia was conquered by a people 
who called themselves Bowro/, and imposed their name on the 
country at a time later than the war of the Epigoni: Herod. v. 57 
évOetrev (sc. from Thebes] 8¢ Kadjetwr mpdrepov eSavacrdvtay tr 
"Apyecuv [sc. the Epigoni] of Tefupatoe obror Sevrepa td Bowrd 
eéavacravres [sc. from Tanagra, their district] écparovro én’ ’APjvewr 
c. 61, in the day of Laodamas, son of Eteocles (the same generation) 
eSaviotéatar Kadpetor tr’ “Apyelwy kat rpérovrar és Tous ‘Byxedeas’! 
St Depupaiar troredbbévres ... dvaywpéover és AGrjvas. In this accoun 
there is nothing to prevent the Boeoti being in Boeotia before th 
Trojan war, and, if we are to conjecture the facts, we must suppose |x 
the Boeoti taking advantage of the desolation of Thebes and the },. 
near extinction of the Labdacidae to invade the country, that is, | 
shortly after the victory of the Epigoni when the Cadmei were 
defenceless, There is also nothing to prevent them being no 
foreigners but the original inhabitants of the non-Theban and non 
Tanagrean parts of Bocotia. 

In later accounts we find a definite statement of a Locotian 
immigration, and a date given for it, sixty years after the ‘Trojar 
war. Thucydides tells us this, i. 12, and proceeds to reconcile th 
date with the presence of the Bocoti in Homer; Bowrot d€ ot vit 
éfnxootG brea peta “Alou ddwow e& “Apvys avacrdvres b7d Oeooadrd 


Tiv viv Bowrtiey mpérepov 8¢ Kadpyida yiv xadoupérgy exnoav. jy ) 


2 


aitOv Kat drodacpos mporepoy ev TH yH TavTy, ad’ dy Kal és “uo 
éutpdrevoay. Who his source for the date was, and if the har. 
monization, as it evidently is, came from the source also, we canno 
tell. Perhaps Hellanicus was answerable for both. Why Thucydides 


1 Els TAAvplous sch. Pind. “yeh. ili. 153 b, where Cadmus stands for the Cad 
means. This curious tradition of a movement between Bocotia aud the Adriati 
resembles the legend of the retirement of the house of Veleus from the Spercheu 
valley. 
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yas influenced by the figures also is not clear, Mr. Leaf sees that 
sixty years are the equivalent of two generations. The date is 
therefore not genuinely traditional, but the intentional adjustment 
of an annalist arranging crowded cyents at proper intervals, as when 
the Varian Marble puts Hesiod thirty years before Homer. I see no 
‘eason for doubting Thucydides’ good faith.  * 

We have another and more elaborate harmonization in Ephorus.' 
Boeotia was originally inhabited by BapBapo, namely Aones and 
Temmices from Sunium, Leleges, and Hyantes ; next by Phoenicians 
ander Cadmus, who built the Cadmea. His descendants built Thebes 
ind ruled over most of Bocotia till the war of the Epigoni; at this 
ime they left Ihebes for a short space {they went to Alalcomenae, 
b. 413, not to the ’EyxeAées as in Herodotus ; Diodorus sends them 
irst to Tilphosa, then to Doris; Apollodorus, iii. 85, makes them, 
ifter going a long way, found a city Hestiaea], but returned; next 
hey were expelled by Thracians and Pelasgi and established an 
ipy74 in ‘Thessaly with the Arnaei for a long time, so much so that 
Ul of them [viz. Arnaei and Boeoti] were called Boeotians. They 
-eturned to Koeotia when the Aeclic migration was on the point of 
starting, and took part in it, after adding Orchomenus to Boeotia, 
ind with the Orchomenians’ help driving the Pelasgi to Athens and 
che Thracians to Parnassus. 

This narrative is essentially the same as that in Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Another convulsion is added, between the time of the 
Epigoni and the final conquest of Boeotia, in order to avoid the 
discrepancy between the Catalogue and this story. It is Ephorus’ 
rival to Thucydides’ drodacpds. Such a view of the processes of 
history, the supposition of the departure of a portion of the popula- 
tion to return with the invaders, is part of the furniture of the Greek 
historical mind. ‘hey applied it to all Greece with the Heraclidac 
and to Elis with Aetolus, whose descendant Oxylus retumed from 
Aetolia to Elis, It was a way of asserting continuity of race. There 
is then this difference between Thucydides and Ephorus, but the 
chronology is the same, for ‘sixty years after Troy’ and the Aeolic 
migration are the same era. 

Lastly, we find Diodorus, iv. 67, putting the same story into 
genealogical form, and managing to agree with Homer by making 
the five Homeric Boeotian leaders descendants in the fourth 


ap. Strab, you sqq. Ephorus is not named, but he is quoted as near as yoo, 
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generation of Boeotus and Arne. Diedorus docs not name his 
source, and we cannot tell how the harmonization in his case was 
effected. 

The non-Homerie evidence so far resolves itself into a choice 
between two versions of the same legend, one in which the date o 
the Boeotian invasion was only defined by the war of the Epigoni 
the other in which an unknown logographer fixed it at two genera-_ 
tions after the Trajan war. No one will wish to tic movements of 
races to numerical details, especially to a transparent pedigree-shift. 

Homer’s statement, therefore, that Boeoti went to Troy, is in a 
strong position. The extra-Flomeric tradition was not everywhere — 
precise : where it was precise it resorted to more and more compli- | 
cated adjustments in order to agree with Homer. Now when two 
late documents arrange history so as to prevent their details con- 
flicting with an earlier document, that earlier document is in so far 
confirmed. So far as the data yield a probability it is, as I said_ 
above, that the Koeotian inroad, caused or not by the traditional - 
Thessalian thrust, took place immediately after the downfall of the 
Cadmea and during the exhaustion of the country consequent upon 
it. Moreover, it must be added that we have no real knowledge of 
an early race-name in Bocotia other than Bowroé. The Cadmean 
name in Homer and Hesiod applies to the people of Thebes. We 
do not hear of Bocotians outside the historical Boeotia, It is not 
a wandering name like Ifepes, WeppacBor, Eveqves, PLeyvar, Mayviztes - 
found now here, now there. The word itself appears native to_ 
Greece: we have Bowwroé another name for @dAapo., a place in- 
Messenia (Strabo 360): Bota near Malea, and Botoy on the - 
Cephissus and the route between Thessaliotis and Boeotia. It is 
in fact conceivable that there were two indigenous peoples, Cadme 
at Thebes and Bocoti round Copais, of whom the second conquered © 
the first. The Boeoti are one among several tribes in Theopompus, © 
(r. 237 Nadxtdeis rokeuouvres Aiohedore rots rijv Hrepor exovor, Xadiors 
cai Bowtots Kat ‘Opxopertors kal Oy Bators, 

Let us see the result of considering the Catalogue false in this 


1 The story reappears in the later writers. Archemachus (earlier than Athenaeus, 
who quotes him), &v 77 7 EiBouev (77 HZ, G. iy. 314) implies the same tale when 
he makes some of the Boeoti remain at Arne and become penestae to the Thessa- 
lians, Charax, fr. 8 (ap. Steph. in Adpiov) makes Thessalns, son of Acatos, con 
quer the Boeoti at Arne. Aristotle (Mapoipiae, fr. 280, #. /7. G. il, 188) changes 
the locality and plants the Boeotians on the Pagasaean gulf, whence they are 
expelled by AtoAcis, 
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particular. Homer began his line Kadjetov prev Unvédews cat Artos 
Rpxovr. How did Kadpetor give way to Bowrav? Because the 
incoming Boeoti wished to appropriate their predecessors’ glory, and 
substituted their own name for theirs ?—-a case of self-interest giving 
a good answer to the ci dono? question. ‘his ts impossible, and 
for the following reason: if there were a known case of such a 
performance in the early period ; if the Alcuadae and Scopadae had 
introduced their names and their tetrarchy into Homer (and they 
had as good means of doing so as the Boeotians) ; there would still 
be one decisive consideration against such a process here. After 
the ‘Dorian’ conquest of Bocotia, what was the dominant power? 
who made the constant claim to the hegemonia of Boeotia, to 
partnership in the Dorian blood and constitution, kinship with 
Thessaly, and the glory of sharing in the foundation of Sparta? 
Naturally, Thebes and the Aegidae. If any action, through 
-hapsodes, poets, the Heliconian Muses, oracles, or what not, had 
3een attempted upon the international poem in the interests of 
Bocotia, Thebes must have undertaken it. We cannot imagine 
Tanagra and Chaeronea influencing Homer. In the Boeotian 
section the noticeable points are the desolation of Thebes and the 
ibsence of the sons of Oedipus. If the Aegidae after the Heraclidae 
‘eturned had tampered with the Catalogue, would they have left the 
cadmea unmentioned, the Oedipodidae extinct, and Orchomenus 
ndependent? Clearly they would have inserted not the Boeotians 
n their villages, but the Cadmea their fortress, Thebes their town, 
he Cadmei their people, and the sons of Laius their predecessors. 
\s they did none of these things, and the poem admits the dis- 
nantlement of the Cadmea, and Thersander wins only a preearious 
nention in the vedrepor (resembling herein the sons of Theseus), we 
‘annot believe in a Boeotian edition of this section ; and between 
he calculated date of an annalist and the unmotived statement of a 
owrimitive document there can be no hesitation. 

We have next to find a motive for the anti-Homeric story. How, 
{ the Catalogue is correct, did the account get in circulation that the 
3oeoti entered Bocotia sixty years after the Trojan war ?—even if the 
trength of the Homeric account was such that means were sought 
o reconcile the two versions. Fortunately there is a parallel from 
: neighbouring state. The historical Corinthians denied that they 
erved under Agamemnon at ‘Troy: it was the previous population 
hat did so, the Ephyraeans. Homer called them erroneously, 


/ 
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Corinthians, by an anachronism, ex persona foetac. This view is 
expounded by the unknown source of Velleius, i 3. Now the 
position of the Corinthians is clear, as will appear further on. After 
the Dorian inyasion Corinth, Argos, and Sicyon were separate states, 
and the Bacchiadae, sons of the Lapiths, were not going to allow | 
their country to be inerged in the realm of Agamemmon, king of | 
Mycenae, and whom the later Argos had begun to claim, Clisthenes 
of Sicyon, too, expelled the Argive poet. Corinthians, therefore, 
dated from Aletes, child of Heracles. 

In Boeotia in the age which from its art we call Geometric the | 
dominant power was Dorian, Heraclidean, the Acgidae of Thebes. 
The Cadmean name was dead, the people whose hegemony the 
Thebans claimed were Bowve’. According to Homer Bowwrod went 
to Troy, but under the command of the local kings of the various 
villages; Thebes and the house of Thebes were unmentioned. It | 
was not to be admitted that these unsynoecised villages were | 
Boeotians. Homer anachronized. What name the Aegidae gave 
to the horde that went to Trey we do not know;' Boeotians 
appeared on the scene sixty years later. 

If we allowed the traditional story, denuded of names and dates, 
in the form that the historical inhabitants of Boeotia came from the 
neighbourhood of Arne, and worked out the results, we should find 
that they inhabited the district owned by Eurypylus during the 
Trojan war: they were therefore either his subjects or the subjects 
of his predecessors, Cometes and Asterion (Ap. Rhod. i. 35, cf. 
p. 123). No one knows where Eurypylus came from; he may have © 
come from the north as well as from the south, and been a neigh- | 
bouring chief? who expelled the previous dynasty and set the 
Ameans moving. But there are no tribal names assigned to these - 
people. Apollonius does not suggest that Cometes ruled over Boeoti. 

A new objection has been raised by Mr. Leaf. He finds that 
Aulis is a bad anchorage ; it was therefore not the real one; the 
rendezvous was at Lemnos. Aulis was invented by a Boeotian poet: 
the Catalogue therefore at this point and in general lies under 
suspicion. Its statements have a purpose, 


1 Presumably Aones, Temmices, Leleges, Hyantes. Hecataeus, ap, Strab. 321, 
tells us that Peloponnesus, and nearly the whole of Greece before the coming of 
the Helienes, was inhabited by SdpBepo : this term includes Pelopidac, Manaidae, | 
Tereus in Phoeis, the Cadmui, Aoues, &e., in Doevtia, aud the Dryepes, Pelasgi, | 
and others, 4 

2 Such, for instance, as Eurytus of Occhalia, p. 122. 
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The facts adduced by Mr. Leaf about the current and the tides in 
e channel between Bocotia and Euboea are not new, The careful 
ticles ‘Chalkis’ and ‘ uripos’ in Pauly-Wissowa, equally based on 
English nautical publications, show no alarm; Mr. Shewan, C. 2, 
17, 7 sqq., has examined the data of the Afedtterrancan Pilot, and 
has no difficulty in showing that the difficulties of navigation have 
made too lively an impression on Mr, Leaf, ‘Vhe /#/of is a dangerous 
book and should not be left about. I confine myself to ancient 
evidence. 

_ The Euripus and its peculiarities were celebrated throughout 
antiquity. Here Aristotle lost his life,! Mr. Leaf his head. No 
Boeotian poet or antiquary could reckon on public ignorance if he 
substituted Aulis for the real harbour. As far back as we can see 
Aulis was fixed in the Greek mind as the place of Agamemnon’s 
departure for Troy. It occurs in the body of the Zéad (B 303). 
It suggests this association to Hesiod (OD. 651) when he has 
occasion to mention his one voyage from Aulis to Euboea. Hesiod, 
a Boeotian who hated water in general, cannot have been unaware 
of the Euripus. The Crria names it as the rendezvous. Again, 
undeterred by rises and falls and the strength of currents, tradition 
gave it as the port of embarkation of the Aeolic migration (Strabo 
401), and that the ‘Acolians’ were drawn from this part of the world, 
namely Locris and the Ppixvov dpes, we know from such foundation- 
legends of Aeolic towns as have survived (Herod. i. 149, Strabo 4o1, 
446, 582, 621). If Aulis was impossible, these people might have 
taken Opus, or Larymna., 

There is throughout literature no hesitation, and no survival of 
an earlier version, Aeschylus, Ag. 200, gives Aulis the damaging 
epithet: adippdxGos ev AtAiSos rérors. To Strabo—who in the 
same chapter (403) mentions the raAppoua—the only difficulty is 
that the harbour of Aulis proper contained only fifty ships, and 
therefore the ravorafuos must have been in the Bais Ay. If 
Mr. Leaf’s conclusions are true, no navigation, or only the very 
slightest and most indispensable, could have taken place. He 
reminds me of a distinguished archacologist who proved to me that 
the stories of Ulysses’ visit to Autolycus and, later in life, to inspect 
his horses at Pheneus were false, because the set of winds and tides 
in the gulf of Corinth prevented navigation from the west. This 


_ + Of chagrin at his inability to account for the phenomena : Procopius, be, Gets. 
iv. 6, 20; 2. Ox, ii, 200; £4. Gud. 320. 33. 
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would have meant the closing of that gulf from the Ionian sea, and 
neither could the Cretan priests with Apollo on board have reached 
Delphi, nor Rhadine have sailed from Samos to Delphi (Stesichorus 
fr. 44), nor Mindyrides from Sybaris to Sicyon (Diod. viti. 19) 
Solutum est navigando, So with Mr. Leaf's argument. Whateve 
the difficulties of the Euripus they did not prevent continuous and~ 
important navigation in these parts. Consider first Chalcis. Chalcis 
is situate on the actual Euripus, which washes its walls. Mr. Leaf, 
I presume, would condemn it to inaccessibility, and leave it an 
Tuboean village communicating with the world by its one-plank. 
bridge across the strait (Procop. de aedif. 275. 10). But as we knov 
Chalcis was for a long time the wealthiest port on the Greek eas 
coast. Its colonies went out over the Greek world. It did th 
trade of Nantes on the shifting Loire and Bristol on the tortuou 
tidal Avon. More than this, Dicaearchus, or whoever wrote th 
wellinformed dvaypagi) “EAXddos, of which fragments of an epitom 
remain (Geog. gr. mitt. i, pp. 97 $qq-), says (i. 29) that the Euripus 
far from preventing trade, drew the trader to Chalcis: kai yap 
Evipuros dicody exw tov ctomovy épéAxetat tov Enropoy els Ty TéAW. 
Not merely trade passed up and down the channel, nayal operation 
of some size found a suitable harbour at Aulis. Ptolemy, son o 
Antigonus (Diod. xix. 77), sailed to the BaOis Atv with a fleet and 
conducted operations from it: 6 82 TroXepatas pera mavrds rot orddo 
catamAeicas 7s Bowzias eis roy Babty KuAortpevoy Ayzevu Tapa. pe To 


Kowvod TaV Botwrav mpooeAdBero orparustas ,.. peremémato be Kal ra 
e& Npeod vads Kal retxlous Tov Sadyaréa cvviyayey evtatla macav tiv 
Avvaguy «rd, Ill-advised admiral, who lived before the British ha 
begun to map! But his enemy, Demetrius, none the less (ib. xx. 
100. 5) e&érAeuce peta rdans tips Svvdpews Kal KopioGels bia TAY vij}rwV 
carérAevoe 775 Bowrias ets AtAw. These princes, for all their culture, 
were not such slaves of literature that they chose the dangerou 
moorage of Aulis in obedience to the Bocotian poct who, in defiance _ 
of wind and weather, brought Agamemnon there from Lemnos? It_ 


1 And centuries afterwards Sibthorp (in Walpole’s A/emotys, 11. 73) said ‘no place © 
in the world seems from its situation to lay so fair a claim to commercial advant-_ 
ages as Egripo’. I quote another coincidence: R. vy. Péhlmann, Grtech. Cesch. 
ed, 5, 1914, p- 48 ‘ Besonders friih und intensiv tritt diese Tendenz da hervor wo 
_.. eive ylinstige geographische Lage die Entwicklung des Verkehrs und der 
Schiffahrt beschleunigte, also yor allem... in den eubdischen Stadten Chalkis und 
Eretria am Euripus, der kiirzesten und sichersten Verbindungsstrasse zwischen 
Nord- und Siid-Hellas.’ . 
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was a rendezvous for the Roman and allied ships in the war against 
Perseus, Livy xiii. 55, 56, xliv. 1, 2. 

For an expedition gathered from the whole of Greece, intended 
against Asia, it was the most central spot to find” When Agesilaus 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 3, Plut. Ages. 6, Pelop. 21) was sailing for Ephesus 
he instructed his allies to meet him at Geraestus. Geraestus, when 
Boeotia and Attica were closed, was essentially the same position. 
(The Greeks made for it on their return, y 177.) Inspired by the 
feeling that he was following in Agamemnon’s steps, he essayed to 
sacrifice at Aulis, but was prevented by the Boeotian authorities. 
Evidently he would have anchored at Aulis had he been able. 

The use of the straits and the Euripus as a thoroughfare hardly 
requires proof. Compare what Hawkins (in Walpole’s AZemorrs, 
i. 545) says. After noting the dangers of the Aegean, he continues 
‘these remarks, however, apply e#/y to the open navigation of the 
Aegean, for there was still a very practicable passage in the worst 
seasons for vessels between the mainland and the ncighbouring 
island of Luboea, where the smoothness of the water enabled them 
to take every advantage of local winds and the land breezes. I speak 
here from personal experience, having myself navigated the two 
Euboean gulfs in all seasons, the spring excepted, without any 
material obstacle or impediment.’ Again, p. 549, he quotes 
Thucydides vill. 96 tots 8 “AGyvalos ds HAGE Ta repl THY Et Boer 
yeyernpéva exT’(niis weytotn bn Tay xplv wapécryn. Not the disaster 
in Sicily had frightened them so much: rocav'r7 3) fuudope exeyeyéryro 
ry vats re Kal 7d péyotoy Et Boar drwAwdréxeoay, €€ Fs zrelw } Fs 
Arrixjs GpeAotvro, and continues ‘now the loss of subsidies and of 
a supply of provisions from the single island of Euboea will not 
sufficiently account for the feeling here described unless we add to 
these assigned causes the prospect of having all communication cut 
off between Athens and the northern parts of Greece and Macedonia. 
_. + In this enlarged sense, then, I take the passage above quoted 
rom Thucydides, the loss of Euboea alone, unconnected with the 
ree navigation of the Euboean gulfs and of the Euripus not being 
sufficient to account for the alarm occasioned by the news of its 
Jefection’, He also quotes Livy xxxi. 23 wf ferra Thermopylarum 


* Chadwick, /erorc ge, p. 276: ‘still less cogent is the argument relating tu 
Aulis, For the assembling of such a fleet as the story describes the choice of a 
‘onvenient central position in sheltered waters would be suggested by the most 
‘lementary notions of strategy.” Compare the sketch hy Dodwell’s artist, ii, 150, 
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angustiae Graecian, ta mari fretum Euripi daudit. Not only were the 
straits navigable, but all important as a thoroughfare between north 
and south. The Argonauts passed through it from south tu north 
(Apollod. i. 142 8d ris EiGotas cal rs Aoxpides). In the Persian wars 
the Greek fleet twice passed through it (Herod. vii. 173, viii. 86) ; 
once it anchored at Chalcis to protect the Euripus (ib. vii. 183). 
Polyb. v, 109 PiAurros romodpevos tod wAodv BU Eiipizov xai rot wept 
MaXéav.'| Apollod, ii, 132 Svdéa év AvAi&i rods mapidvras Ekvous 
okartew dvayxafovra (cf. Ap. Rhod. ii, 132): it was a port on a 
thoroughfare. Procopius, ée//. Goth, iv. 6. 20 notices the short tides, - 
the traffic, and the windlessness {xalrep adrots trav dvéyav tds ds 
yktora emimvevrartos, GANG yudnvas Te Badelas TUS Kal /AVEpAlos evraiba | 
ovens). Agamemnon’s ships did not anchor literally, they were crow 
up on the beach ; moreover, the fleet in general did not pass through | 
the Euripus, it remained drawn up in and near Aulis. The Thes- | 
salian ships came through the Euripus, a familiar manceuvre to them, 

We cannot hope to recover the details, minor causes, and motives | 
of the heroic age, but we can weigh probabilities. What are the | 
3 


natural defects of Aulis—used as a port in the historical period and _ 
accepted without hesitation by Greek historical opinion—against the 
supposition that Boeotia, unable to get Kadpmés and Thebes into the 
text, to substitute Kaéyewor for Bowroé in the Catalogue and send 
Thersander to Troy, should have succeeded in appointing a dan- 
gerous and useless harbour as Agamemnon’s rendezvous? The. 
Thracian or Heliconian Muses were at least till about 750 in active 
opposition to the Homendae, ‘Homer’ and ‘ Hesiod’ contended at 
Delos. ‘To Hesiod, before whom we know of no ‘ Boeotian poet ’, Aulis 
already had this association, Moreover if we talk of forgery, con- 
sider Athens. ‘The Athenians were credited with forgery: but they 
did nothing for themselves in Homer. Dares in his manual made 
Agamemnon return to Phalerum, and the fifth-century versions of the 
Delos-Delphi story made Leto or Apollo set foot on land at Athens 
The Homeric text was not affected by these manceuvres. How are 
we to suppose that Boeotia had better machinery at its disposal ? 
And what did it effect? not a single aristia, Only Aulis, a port 


1 See Shewan, lc. I collect a few more passages which imply the same view o 
the straits. Pliny, AT iv. 26 Anlis capaci nobilis portu. Scyranus 495 the 
Boeotian harbours which look te Cyprus, Egypt, and the islands are mep) rv 
AvAiSa, Tey are not so precarious as to be inaccessible. Wionysius Calliphontis f 
has Anlis, mpds f Acuqv, and the Euripus within four lines (88 sqq.). For mediaeval 
evidence sce Appendix, p. 172. 
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selected for practical reasons, ‘Ihe great states in the Hed arc 
Mycenae and Pylos; if the first place were enviable, why are they 
not first? We may as well ask why Phocis is third. 

Lemnos is a real invention. Would they have found it? or kept 
together on the way ?-~these reluctant and inexperienced seamen. 
Loven on the return, when they knew the way, what adventures they 
had! And how they landed in Teuthrania by mistake and fought 
Telephus under a misapprehension !! Agamemnon would not have 
found many contingents at Lemnos. Compare Mr. Shewan, 1. c., p. 8. 

Moreover, on the return, y 174, God bade them ‘cut across the 
sea’ from Lesbos to Euboea, that is, to Geraestus. 

Vet another and a more difficult question in this section is, Why 
does the Catalogue begin with Boeotia? Here we are in a region 
where all arguments are from probability, dx <ixérwy ; and how can 
we imagine we hold the probability of the heroic age? Formerly 
(C. R. 1909, p. gt) T took the ancient view (following the scholiast 
on B 494) that the list began with Boeotia by way of a compliment 
to the Bocotians, in whose country the armada assembled. But what 
do we know about compliments? Boeotia was not important under 
Agamemnon’s sovereignty, either in itself or in the poems, and it is 
not probable that if the rendezvous at Aulis was chosen for practical 
motives that there would be any connexion between it and begtnning 
the Catalogue with the Boeotians, Even the scholtast remarks that 
if Boeotia owed her situation to her numerous villages, Crete with 
her hundred towns deserved the preference. Accordingly it seems 
as though the order of the Catalogue—which itself had nothing to 
do with the muster against Troy—were due to other and entirely 
non-political reasons. Mr. Arkwright says in a letter ‘the Catalogue 
takes Boeotia, the Minyae, and the Phocians as a kind of central 
unity, Then comes a periplus round the outer coast, disregarding 
the gulf of Corinth, and putting in the states which did not touch 
the outer sea next to the nearest state which did touch it’ (i.e. 
Mycenae, &Xc., behind Argos, and Arcadia behind Pylos]. The 

1 Strabo 10. Even the Tonian migration produced many similar mistakes.—As 
to Ulysses and Idomeneus (7 186 sqq.) Ulysses was making for Anlis when he 
was canght by the wind at Malea, The wording does not prevent Idomencus 
either from haying gone to Troy via Aulis, though in his case and thal of ‘Tlepo- 
lemus, Nireus, and the Coans it is conceivable that they were not asked, as it were, 
to go back to Greece. ‘There would be no doxbt of their enthnsiasm. ‘ Achilles’. 
says Mr. Leaf, ‘would not have left the Pagasaean gulf.’ Ido not see why not ; 
the Thessalians certainly did, they knew the way and avoided the open sea as long 


as they could. Bet Achilles was not on the Pagasaean gulf by page ros of 
Mr. Leaf’s book. He was at Trachis, next coor. 
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Catalogue was a kind of survey, and the Cataloguer began with 
Central Greece because it was the centre. So Scylax 113 begins 
his ciaphragma dxd Etpirov rod cath. NaAxiSa. The isthmus was 
the central point of Greece and natural to start from, and if Boeotia, 
as appears probable, came down to the isthmus (with Nisa), this is 
the reason why the Catalogue begins with Bocotia and not with 
Phocis or Locris. 

2. The Orchomenians send thirty ships, under Ascalaphus and 
lalmenus. Their pedigree through their mother for three generations 
to Clymenus (one step further than in Homer) is given by Pausanias 
IX. 37. 73 Clymenus’ son was Erginus, Apollod, ii. 67 sqq. 

The independence of Orchomenus and Aspledon—asserted by the 
size of the remains as well as by tradition-—is respected. ‘There is 
no hint of a Boeoto-Theban confederacy of which Orchomenus 
should be a menrber (Strabo gor). Yet from the Dorian immigration 
ull its restoration by Alexander, Orchomenus lost its autonomy. So 
the Thebans, who we are to believe fabricated Aulis, and inserted 
the Boeotian name in place of the Cadmean, were helpless to embody 
a new political fact in the Catalogue. They adjoined Orchomenus 
to their political systera gpyw, but not gre. In this case the 
‘cantonal’ system was heroic; the post-Dorian circumstances 
established the larger unit. 

On the other hand, there is no encouragement of Orchomenian 
pretensions to a sea-coast, or recollection of one, which it must have 
had when it belonged ta the Calaurian Amphictiony (Strabo 374), to 
which period the ‘Ionian war’ (Nic. Damase. fr. 53, #7. G. iii, 
p. 395)’ may belong. The Orchomenians apparently shipped their 
men at their old port, Larymna. 

3. ‘Tbe Phocians send forty ships under Schedius and Epistrophus, 
sons of Iphitus, sons of Naubolides. We have the same pedigree in 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 207, taken one step farther to Ornytus, but Apollo- 
dorus, i. 86, says that Deion son of Aeolus, king of Phocis, begat 
Alverés, "Axtwp, PvAucos (ancestor of Protesilaus), and Képados, and 
the connexion seems doubtful. No father is assigned to Ormytus, 
but when we read that Ornytion, son of Sisyphus, and therefore 

ephew of Deion, begat Phocus and settled ‘Tithorea and Parnassus _ 
(Paus. ii. 4. 3, 29. 2, X. 7. 1), it is plain that the dynasty is doubly — 
Aeolid. There further seems a probability that the Spercheus valley, 


2 The lonian war is conceivably that which the XaAu«dets waged against the 
Chalians, Orchomenians, and Thebans (Theopompus, fr, 237, see azide, p. 44). 
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‘between an Aeolid Phocis and an Acolid Phthiotis, and on the 
‘road from Iolcus to Corinth, was Aeolid before Peleus landed 
there. 

The Phocian boundaries and towns are those of history, ‘I'he 
tomb of Schedius was shown at Daphnus (Strabo 425), One line 
catches the reader’s eye: 519 ot Kuadpuccor éxuy Iv6ave re metprjec- 
car, On this entry the unhappy Phocians in the Sacred War 
relied to prove their title to Delphi, and no doubt they were right, 
Delphi was separated from Phocis and the frontier drawn at 
Anemorea by the Spartans (Strabo 423). We observe that neither 
the Amphictyonic Council, the most central Greek organization, nor 
the Delphic gentes, the Augpuddarc and Opaxidar (Diod. xvi. 23), were 
able to expunge or alter the line. Further, the mythical glories of 
the successive temples and the historical importance of the Pythian 
oracle and games find no hint or forecast. The name Acddof does 
not appear. An Apolline temple (Aacvos o78s), famous for its wealth, 
is mentioned, I 404, 405, at the same placc, IvOot ey, wezpyéooy, and 
apparently there is no reason to discredit the later story, according 
to which Agamemnon consulted Pytho, even as his predecessor at 
Sicyon to whom the Pythia was so sympathetic as to say 


kat 8 at ‘ImzoAvtao pidov Kdpa eis dAa Baiver 


when he took ship (Plutarch, 2Vama 4), The French excavators 
have revealed a Mycenaean and pre-Mycenaean period at Delphi 
(Dussaud 185, 186), and see Soteriades, Levue des Etudes grecgues, 
TOL2, 253 sqq. 

4. The Locrians send forty ships with Ajax, son of Qileus. 
Eustathius, 277. 17, with no source except of wadaoi, takes his 
pedigree through Oileus, Hodoedous, Cynus to Opus, or even 
farther. The local character of the race is manifest (Cynus is father 
of Larymna, Paus. ix. 23. 7). 

The Locrians occupy their historical position. There is no hint 
of another section of the race, of colonies, or of the legislative 
celebrity which Pindar had at his disposal when he wrote for an 
Opuntian patron (O/. ix), Their situation—which agrees with the 
inland position of Orchomenus and the relatively small Orchomenian 
contingent—is defined as ‘opposite Euboca’, So Anthedon is 
described by Theolytus év rots Buyxixots Greow, ap, Athen, 296 a: 


"AvOnddv vi mes ear ert rrevpoto Gurdoons 
dvrtoy EvBoins, cxedov Kipirow podwr, 
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The word wépay in ordinary Greek had the meanings ‘ opposite’ and — 
‘across’, but it has been held that ‘ opposite’ is post- Homeric (e. g. 
by Solmsen, A. Z. xxxiv. 558): but there are so many passages _ 
where répay or a paraphrase occurs as clearly meaning ‘opposite’, 
that the distinction becomes untenable: e.g. Aesch, 4g. 200 XaAxi8os 
mépav of Aulis, Sophocles, fez IQ 4, Nauck rov dvrimAevpov Kirov 
HUGBoryns veuwv, Diod. xii. ry2 Aoxpot rOv pey mpds EnBouay éorpap- 
peévwv ot rrelous, Aelian, A. A. ili, 35 ev 8& tr] Bowwria cal rH dvrirepas 
EvGota, Scymnus 587 arévarte & EtBodys xatorxotaw Aoxpot, Paus. x. 
8. 5 Aoxpot of te xadovevor ‘OfdAat Kat of wépav EvBoias. The 
Homeric line also, though there were then no other Locrians, 
defined this small fishing people in terms of their great neighbour. 

The description of Ajax, the Jess, 

éyxel) 8 éxéxaoro IavédAnvas Kal “Axasovs, 

is both ambiguous and precarious, if Zenodotus athetized v. 528 and 
Aristarchus 529, 530. Here, however, Aristarchus’ reasons are given 
for his athetests, and this, as sometimes happens, takes from its 
cogency. They come to this, that Awofdpyé and WavédAqves are 
against usage. A Llesiodic origin is possible, if we look at B 568 b 
(AwoOdpyxes) and OD, 528 (raveAdjresur). Still Awodapné recurs in 
the Trojan Catalogue $30. This much may be said: ’Ayucov’s cannot 
be general, or we contradict the specific statement about the Tela- 
monian Ajax H 289 mepi & éyxer 'Axusay pépratds coor; if "Axauor's 
be local TavéAAyvas is so too, for we must not set up a false 
dichotomy. Then some support is lent to the placing of the 
Hellenes on and south of Oeta (see p. 112). Further no interpolator 
would have used such a word, compounded with way-, in such a 
forgotten sense. If, lastly, it be objected that the lesser Ajax was 
not superior to Achilles, it may be answered that Achilles was not a 
Hellen, but a Myrmidon from Aegina. 

Ajax’s equipment agrees with the characteristics of his men 
(N 714 sqq.). This degree of armour, as Lang observed, /Yomer 
and his Age, p. 172, corresponds to the bow and arrow in offence. 
As a hero Ajax was above the level of his country (and hence the 
mention of his prowess, a strictly local merit). 

Locris was also remarkable for losing heroes on account of blood- 
guilt, Patroclus, and Ajax’s bastard brother, Medon (N 693 sq.). 
This coast has apparently not yet yielded monuments. On the 
topography see W. A, Oldfather, American Journal of Archaeology, 
1916, xxi, 32 sqq. 


36. 
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: 53. The Euboeans occupy their island, and send forty ships, the 
same number as the Lecrians opposite them. ‘They are not 
populous, and this is the case with all islands save Crete. ‘Vhere is 
no hint or prophecy of the Lelantine war, or of the wealth, trade, 
and colonies of Chalcis and Fretria. 

6. The Athenian paragraph, containing the bare name, the number 
of the contingent, and two excursuses, one on Erechtheus, the other 
on Menestheus, should disarm the most jealous scenter of interpola- 
tion, (It did not, however; the mere merit of presence at Troy was 
denied the Athenians by Daphidas of Telmisa under Attalus: see 
Suidas in Aad¢édas.) This was all the most gifted Greek race, notoriously 
concerned with Homer since the sixth century, and credited since 
the fourth with forgery, was able to do for itself. Even in the affair 
of Sigeum Athens only claimed to have been, among the rest, at 
Troy,’ It was unable to improve upon its real heroic position, that 
of a substantial ® but undistinguished state, and to bring itself nearer 
its fifth-century importance in the Greek world. We learn not so 
much the falsity of the Pisistratus-legend—to which I venture to 
think the coup de grice has been given*—as the unimportance of 
Athens till 600 or even later. The Cycle was over before this 
period, and the Homeric canon, so to speak, closed. Therefore 
the Athenians’ efforts, when they began them, to introduce the 
Theseid dynasty and to divert heroic traffic to Athens failed (cf. 
p. 24) They, however, gave themselves a considerable share of 
nostos-colonizing ; Scyllaeum, under Menestheus (Strabo 26r), Chalcis 
and Eretria! (ib. 447), Elaea (ib. 622), Phocaea (633): Teucer was 
Athenian-born, of the deme Tpdes, later Eureredy (ib. 603). The 
vewrepor, Of one sort or another, gave them these consolations: even 
Agallis gave an Athenian interpretation to the Shield of Achilles 
(schol. T 483), and the Atthidographi utilized Athenian transport- 
facilities; Agamemnon returned to Athens with the Palladium, 
where Demophon stole it (Chtodemus, fr. 12), the Argives landed 
at Phalerum (Phanodemus, fr. 12). They had some excuse if 
already by the time of Croesus Athens had become the port for 
Delphi.' 

1 They on the same occasion denied the Aeolic race peculiar rights in the Troad. 


How could they have done this if the Trojan war, as we are often told now, had 
been a war of colonization ? 

* If it sent fitty ships (forty in one or two MSS.), ‘Lhe abundant crop of Mycenaean 
remains in Athens and Attica is well known. 

9 J. A. Scott, Classical Philolagy, 1911, 419 349.3 C. Q. 1913, 33 3qq- 

* Similarly Athens appropriated the Apollo-legend. i 
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These were late efforts, and also left the Homeric text intact, 
What Athenian enterprise might have done to Homer, had it set to 
work in good time to produce an Attic Catalogue and Iliad, has been 
shown by Professor Scott (l. ¢., p. 427). 

7. Salamis. That one small island so close to Athens should 
have been independent at the time of the Trojan war and under an 
Aeacid may seem singular. But it was independent till Pisistratus 
took it! Our views of probability must shape themselves to the 
data, and among these to the conception of Athens as an unagressive 
power. The tribe Alaris, it is true, considered the ‘I'clamonian 
Ajax its ancestor (Dem. Zfitaph. |x. 31), but we do not know 
when the claim was made, or if it rested on anything better than 
verbal resemblance, a potent motive with heralds time out o 
mind, 

After the single line (557) in which Ajax’s contingent is described 
(Alas & ék ScAaptves cyey dvoxaidexa vijas), the vulgate reads the 
celebrated verse 558 (arqce 8 dyov WY A@yvatwr totavto Gaduyyes), 
This line is omitted by two papyn, the elder of which ts of s. ii P.c., 
and by many mediaeval MSS. In Quintillan’s day it was absent 
from some editions (v. 40). Aristarchus athetized it (on I 230), but | 
not on political grounds. ‘The Megarean antiquaries it is well known? 
charged the Pisistratean age with its fabrication, and propounded a _ 
version of their own which had the effect of putting their towns — 
under Ajax’s sovereignty, I argued (C. #. 1. ¢.) to the falsity of the 
whole attack upon this line, and that its absence from the MSS. in 
question was the result of the legend. However, it is better to avoid — 
the imputation of special pleading, and to iet the verse fall in with 
the other lines preserved in a minority of Homeric MSS., of which | 
we do not hesitate to say that they are additions. Additions were — 
made, as I have tried to show, C. Q. 1913, 221, mainly from 
literature, not by direct invention; and at two periods principally— 
the late-epic (Hesiod, the Cycle, the Hymns) and the Alexandrian—, 
owing to the pressure of poems in the Homeric style dealing with 
similar themes, and usually with the semi-conscious aim of ampli- 
fying or elucidating Homer. This line may have come from Hesiod,° 


1 Strabo 39% argues that Salamis was independent in the heroic age. One of his _ 
arguments is that the priestess of Athena, Polias, who used foreign cheese, used _ 
Salaminian. : 

2 For the authorities see my article C. &. 1901, 8 sq. 

3 The smaller variant in 562, vjody 7’ for of 7 €xov, which was read by Strabo 
273, and stands in the Certamen 292, is taken back to Hesiod by fr. 96. 7, “Ihe 
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like A 265 and (probably) 4 631. Though suppositious it by no 
means bore the fraudulent meaning which the Megareans put upon 
it, unless we are to include in the same condemnation 526 (but no 
‘one charged the Bocotians with interpolating this line to base a claim 
to Phocis on it)and 587. It was meant to eke out the Catalogue at 
a weak point. Even by the Megarean statement the line has the 
considerable antiquity of the sixth century, Pindar, who uses Ajax 
as an Athenian (/Vevx. ii), probably read it. 

The historical state of Megara was notoriously among those 
without a mention in Homer: the poet included it im Attica, 
according to Strabo 392, doing sad violence to the tribal principles 
with which Mr. Leaf invests him. Two views of the position of this 
country were prevalent. The Megareans themselves, as we know 
from Strabo 394, put themselves under Ajax, and invented a singular 
verse with which to do it. This had no effect outside their 
antiquaries, ‘They, however, imposed their existence upon Hesiod 
(fr. 96. 8), as one of a number of places on or near the Saronic gulf, 
of which Ajax offers the plunder for Helen’s deanx yeux. This, no 
doubt, they did to escape the worse fate of the Athenian versivn, 
and may have read the plundering (cvveAdcas) into a permanent 
conquest. It was the best they could do for themselves, to interpo- 
late themselves into the Salamis-entry. ‘hey could not contrive a 
new paragraph. 

The Athenians claimed the whole of Megara, or nearly the whole. 
Strabo 392: all the Atthidographers, e/g. Philochorus and Andron, 
agree that the kingdom of Nisus, fourth son of Pandion, included 
Megara, though they differed about the boundaries; and the view 
goes back to Sophocles at least (fr. r9, Nauck). ‘The legend in 
Plato, Critias t1o D, brought Attica to the Isthmus. Ap. Rhod. 
1.93 has ev "ArO6 vow of Salamis, Neither side admitted, as is 
generally done now, that the Boeotian Niwa (B 508) was Nicaa the 
port of Megara, In that case Bocotia would have come down to 
the Saronic gulf. Unwillingness to admit this no doubt accounts 
for the profusion of variants on Nicay (Ioor, Kpetcuv, Ntoay, 
and even ®epds).1 Far from accepting Niwa, the Megareans 
inserted Nica in their rival version. They experienced, we are 


Certamen also supplies, no donbt from a Hesiodic source, variants in 565, 567, 
a line after 563, and two lines after 568, 
* Dionysius Calliphontis f. (Geog. gr. min, i) y. tor puts it near Plataea. 
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told, a revulsion from Bocotia after Leuctra (Polyb. xx. 4. 1, 
6. 5)2 

A reflection of a perhaps original connexion between Megara and | 
Boeotia appears in the story that Megareus, who gave his name to 
the country, came from Onchestus: Hellanicus, fr. 47, Apollodorus — 
ii, 15. 8, Scymnus 505, Plutarch, Qu. graec. 16, Paus. 1. 39. 4. 


i 


a 


ea, 


1 Salamis and Megara contain Mycenaean remains: Thompson, 1. ¢., p. 130, 
Dussaud, pp. 176, 179. 
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8. Wr next approach the Peloponnesus, and that we do so with 

Argos, and not with Corinth, supports Mr. Arkwright’s view (p. 51) 
that the Catalogue here becomes a periplus. 
- The Argive section sends the greatest number of ships that we 
have yet met, eighty. This number is justified by the extent of its 
territory and coast-line, which contains several important places 
gutside the valley of the Inachus, familiar to us in history as in- 
dependent communities, ‘l'roezen, Epidaurus, and especially Aegina. 
These places, together with Hermione, Asine, Eiones, and Mases, 
are under three princes, Diomede the Actolian (whose father Tydeus 
had migrated to Argos in the generation before, being like Patroclus, 
Tlepolemus, Medon, Phoenix, and others under blood-guilt, married 
an Argive princess, and distinguished himself in the Theban war), 
Euryalus son of Mecisteus (who had boxed at Thebes at Oedipus’ 
wake, % 675), son of Talaus, and Sthenelus son of Capaneus. This 
is the first case where the command is divided between representa- 
tives of different lines. 

The reason is to be sought in the history of Argolis. This land, 
which we usually regard as a unity, natural and political, was accord- 
ing to tradition now single now divided, geographically, and the 
property of many dynasties. The legends, substantially the same, 
are to be found in Apollodorus ii,' Strabo 372~7, Diodorus iy. 68, 
Pausanias ii. rg sqq. At the beginning Acrisius was at Argos, 
Proetus at Tiryns, Midea, and the Heraeum; Perseus built Mycenae 
(and Midea according to Apollodorus) and united the country (less 
Argos according to Apollodorus). It remained in his line down to 
Eurystheus. 


? Npollodorus quotes Acusilaus, Hesiod, Castor, Pherecydes, Asclepiades, 
Cecrops, Euripides, the tragedians, the author of the Néera. ~Pausanias’ sources 
(i 1, 2) were Hesiod, other post-Homeric epics such as Eumelus, the Naunderta 
m, Cinacthon, and Asius; Acusilans and Mellanicus—Pindar, ew. ix. 14 sqq., 
touches on the quarrels between the Argive princes. Cf also Menaechinus, seviy/é, 
rer. Alex., p. 045. 
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On Eurystheus’ death the country was divided, and various roya 
lines, coming with curious uniformity from the west of Peloponnesus 
obtained the sovereignty of portions. Thucydides i. 9 ' makes Atreu 
succeed Eurystheus at Mycenae; according to Apollodorus ii. 5 
the Atridae were given Midea by Sthenelus. The Atridae came i 
the first instance from Pisatis (other Pelopidae from Pisatis founde 
Troezen, Strabo 374). The Amythaonidae, in two branches, Biantida 
and Melampodidae,’ also came from Pisatis, and from Triphyli 
home of prophets. This line produced Talaus (an Argonaut, Ap 
Rhod, i. 118) and Adrastus. Pausanias, who gives us the numbe 
of their generations (y. 18. 4), regards them as all but extinct at th 
time of the Trajan war. Accordingly, of the leaders in the Catalogu 
Euryalus represents the Biantidae (Pausanias regards him 
guardian, together with Diomede, of Cyanippus grandson of Adrastus), 
Sthenelus son of Capaneus represented the native and superio 
house, the Anaxagoridac descended from Proetus. Thus the thre 
leaders are accounted for. 

The frontier between Argos and Mycenae did not occur agai 
Mycenae showed independent action fram Argos in the Persian w 
(as Strabo says 372 fin.), but so did Tiryns also according to Paus, 
23. 2. The extension, again, of the Argive territory to the sout 
shore of the Saronic gulf occurs only in Homer. . 

This state, though strange to later history,® seems to have existed 
at the beginning of the Dorian period, and to have perpetuated itself 
as a religious union till late times. At least the members of the | 
‘Temenid family are described as acquiring these places at the Dorian } 
immigration, The taking of Epidaurus is described by Pausanias, 
lL c.t rotroy [the king Pityreus] wapadotva: A€youow dwaxel Thy ye 


i=] 


» 


Anipdvryg xat ’Apyeious xal 6 pev és “ABjvas dpot trols roXlrass dghixdpevos | 
évratfa axnoe, Anipivtys 5& wat ’Apyetor ryv “Emidauptay éoxovt 
of Troezen, ib. 30. 10 ‘HpaxAaday yap Kkare\Odvruv edékarro xal ob | 
Tporkiviot svvorxovs Awpiéwy tov é& “Apyous, kal wpdrepov Ere "Apyelov 
évres KariKooe Kal opas Kat “Opnpos év karaddyw pyoiv td Atoujdors 
dpxerOar: of Aegina, ib. 29. 4 potpa “Apyetur tov ‘Enidovpov. . . | 


1 These chapters show Thucydides working &’ tmopynparwy as clearly as any ¥ 
antiquarian. e mentions poets and Aoyoypago:, and Iellanicus by name. f 
2 A partial genealogy of this line is given 0 241 sqq. = 
4 The local legend at Upidaurus gave it an independent king down to the Dorian | 
invasion (Paus. ii. 26. 1): this resembles the case of Corinth. It was local history § 
that defended the ‘canton’; the Catalogue merged it. | 
* Hesiod apparently conveyed the same idea by making Argus father of Epidaurus, 
‘Hota, tr. 162. 
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J aracysvroy diaBaoa cis Atywayv... Ta Awprény Oy Kal hovipy Kereaty): 
wavto ev TH ryow: Of Hermione, 34. § éryayoay .. . “Eppwvva vorrepov 
“Aopieis of &&”"Apyous. It might therefore appear as if, when we apply 
‘the cxf Gono? question to Argos, the answer might be returned for 
the first time that there were people whose interest the entry in the 
Catalogue served. , 
— It is, however, not ascertained that these pluces, though settled from 
Argos, were subject to it for any long period after the Dorian invasion 
(it is obvious that they were not permanently), or formed at any time 
a state of the political coherence of Boeotia under Thebes (as Grote 
maintained, vol. ii, ed. 1846, p. 416, a statement copied into the 
later books). There 1s only Phidon to whom the conditions possibly 
apply. Phidon is credited with sovereignty over these parts,’ but 
the conclusion is uncertain, and it has been maintained that the 
tradition of Phidon’s empire was a misinterpretation of the wide 
acceptation of his currency regulations.*? What we have real proof of 
is a religious union with a centre in the temple of Apollo Iv@ue's at 
Argos. ‘This appears in several well-known stories (Busolt, ed. 2, 
i, 222): namely, the fine imposed by the Argives on the Aeginetans 
and Sicyonians, Herod. vi. 92; the failure of the Epidaurians to 
send their offering to Apollo at Argos, Thuc. v. 53; the offer of the 
Messenians in a matter in dispute with Sparta rapa “Apyelois ovyye- 
véow otou duporépwy ev Apdixtvovia ddvar dtcas, as if the association 
were a religious one (Paus. iv, 5. 2). Accordingly, the coincidence 
between the subjects of Diomede, Sthenelus, and Euryalus, and the 
members of this Amphictyony, may be explained by supposing that 
what had been a political subjection in the days of the powerful 
heroic Argive monarchy (its power is shown apparently by the 
submission of the Theban Heracles to Eurystheus of Mycenae, 
certainly by the two wars which Argos waged against Thebes, which 
extirpated the house of Cadmus and left such a lasting impression 
on the Greek recollection) lingered in Dorian times as a religious 
association under the leadership of Argos. This without prejudice 
to a revival of the kingdom in its heroic extent by Phidon, who 
however required more than the Catalogue to justify his ‘league’, if 
that included Corinth and Phlius. 

To suppose that ’hidon dictated the passage in the Catalogue to 

' The texts, all of them late, are collected by F. Cauer, Argolts, in Pan y-Wissowa, 

* See Lehmann-HMaupt in Gercke-Norden, 2inletduug mm ate Alterfumswissen- 


schaft, vol, iti, 11 and 104; Pohlmann in Aftiders Handbuch a. class. Allertums- 
wisscnschaft, 1914, vol. v, til. 4, p. O41. 
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give himself a title to the places in question—which is the alternative 
—is open to several objections. Apart from the uncertain character 
of Phidon’s power his traditional date is ol. 8 = 748 R.c., and this 
is maintained by Lehmann-Haupt, I. c., and such an early period is 
required by the rise of Aegina to independence. Now in the eighth 
century what could an Argive monarch do to Homer? If Homer 
were known to mainland Greece at all he was made known by the 
great wandering rhapsodes such as Cynaethus. The authority o 
the Homeridae, which must have tended to guard the text, cannot 
yet have been extinct. It is to about this period that the removal 
of the poems from Samos by Lycurgus, or the copy of them made 
for him, is ascribed. No legend credited Phidon in the cighth 
century with the exploits of Pisistratus in the sixth. The working o 
influence from the Cyclic and the Hesiodic corpus upon the Homeric 
text may be traced, here and there, in the course of centuries; but 
at ol. 8 the Aethiopis and the "Hoja were at best being sung for the 
first time. In the fragment of the Catalogi mentioned above, 96 
4 sqq., the same towns in substance make their appearance ; but as \ 
Corinth and Megara are added to them it cannot be asserted tha 
the section in Homer is an echo of Hesiod, even if the Hesiodic 
writer gave the towns to Argos, of which there is no proof. Ar 
addition of this kind to the Homeric text at a later time is imperiously | 
forbidden by the Aeginetan naval power, if not, indeed, by the : 
Aeginetan membership of the league of Calauria much earlier.’ : 

It seems probable then that the Catalogue preserves the memory 
of a wide-spreading Argolic state, never entirely or for long realized _ 
afterwards. 

It is strange that Aegina, considering its later glory, is given a bare 
mention (and never recurs in the poems). No doubt heroic history - 
made it desolate exactly at this moment (after Aeacus’ and Phocus’. 
death Telamon had gone to Salamis and Peleus to Iolcus, Paus, ii. - 
29. 2), but it is remarkable that the island, with its divine past, of 
which Pindar makes so much (ev. iii, iv, v, Zsthm. v, vi, vii), : 
and its sixth-century splendour acquiesced in finding no past, 
prophecy, or title in Homer. In a century when Pisistratus was 
forging at his will, his much more powerful rivals were helpless. | 

The position of this section with regard to Mr. Leaf’s theory that the | 
Catalogue championed cantons and communes against the centralized _ 


1 The first Trojan war was made by Aegina and Thebes; Pindar, Zs/hm.v. 45, 
vi. 39, Newz. iv. 40, fr. 172, probably Hesiod "Hvia (in the schol, Zs¢hin, vi. 53). 
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monarchies of the Achaean period is striking. The Catalogue ts the 
only witness to the Argive monarchy at its greatest, when the in- 
dependence of the important coast-towns on the Saronic gulf and 
the great island of Aegina was merged in it. 

g and 10. The most important political difference between the 
Greece of the Catalogue and the Greece of history —so important as to 
entirely change the balance of power within the whole nation, and to 
produce a coneentration of influence never afterwards experieneed—is 
found in the domain of Agamemnon. This consists of Myeenae, 
Corinth, Cleonae, Omeae, Aracthyrea [identified with Phlius*), Sicyon, 
Hyperesia, Gonocessa, Vellene, Aegium, ‘all the Aegialus’, and 
Helice. Of these places Cleonae, Ormeac, and Gonoessa are moun- 
tain-villages, Cleonae on the road to Corinth from Argos, Orneae 
and Gonoessa ? at the head of the Asopus-valley, on the lower course 
of which river Phlius and Sicyon stand. Mycenae is the only place 
on the south side of the mountains, and the only place in the later 
Argolis. 

Agamemnon, therefore, commanded the isthmus and the passes 
into Arcadia, and owned the greater part of the eoast of the later 
Achaea. Between his last town (Aegium) and the frontier of Elis 
are six of the twelve Ionian towns given by Herodotus, i. 145, viz. 
Rhypes, Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, Dyme, Tritaca. The werpy ’QAevin 
(B 617), which suggests the district of Olenus, is the apparent Elean 
frontier ; between thts and Aegium there is a considerable region 
vacant, the country descending from Mount Panachaicus to Rhium. 
It is not clear how we are to imagine this disposed of. Tis brother 
Menelaus was in Sparta, and the entry (586) which says 

tov of ddeAdeds Hpye Bory dyabds Mevédaos 

ESjpxovta vetiv* diearepbe $& Pwprjrcoyvto 
seems, while it asserts the military independence of the Laeedae- 
monians, to imply that they virtually counted among Agamemnon’s 
resources. The position was so regarded by Strabo, who says (372) 
cat On Kal rv Aaxorinyy tH Muxyvais mpooébyxe. As also he lent 
sixty transports to Agapenor to convey the Areadians to Troy—and 
it is to be noticed that Arcadians and Agapenor do not recur in the 
poems—, we sce that his influence was unbroken from the isthmus 
to ‘Taenarum. Dietys (i. 17) im faet calls the Arcadians his 
dependents. 


‘ Strabo 382, Alas 8 abr én rofow "ApaPupéender ixaver, Ap, Rhod, i. 115. 
* Krom bere came Cypselus, Paus. v. 18. 7. 
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The archaeological evidence for the northern part of Agamemmon's 
domains is derived from the excavations of the American School of 
Archaeology at Corinth. An account of these up to rgro is given 
by Mr. R. B. Richardson in the Zxcyclopaedia Britannica, 1910, 
vol. vit, 148 sqq. (the details of the excavations are in the America 
Journal of Archaeology, 1896-1906). The agora of the historical city, 
the fountain Pirene, and various other buildings were discovered 
‘the excavations brought to light vases and fragments of vases of 
nearly every period except the Mycenaean’. On the north side of the. 
hill interments with pre- Mycenaean vases were found. The researche 
were not pursued further up towards the Acro-Corinthus. However, 
in the last few years excavation has been resumed. The official 
account has not yet been published, but Mr, Wace has circulated. 
a Statement from which I quote: ‘So far the researches of the 
Americans have revealed ten prehistoric settlements at Corinth or in 
its immediate neighbourhood. ‘The first is the hill on which stand 
the ruins of the temple of Apollo, overlooking the agora’ [this 
according to the plan in the Lucyclopaedia Britannica is to the north 
of the agora, i.e. nearer the sea], ‘this site has been much spoilt from 
the excavator’s point of view, because when the temple was built the 
top of the mound was cut off . . . and the whole site levelled... . 
Various kinds of early wares have been found here, notably Early 
Helladic,' and some of a northern type that recall those of the first 
three Thessalian periods found in Phocis and Boeotia. Very few 
Mycenaean sherds have been found, but it is hoped that careful. 
exploration will produce good stratigraphical results, although 
probably the Mycenaean layer being uppermost has been much if 
not entirely upset by the temple-builders.’ This result shows us that 
the site of the classical Corinth was inhabited certainly in pre- 
Mycenaean times: here lived the Acolid dynasty, Sisyphus and 
Glaucus, and here is the Aeolid (‘ Minyan’ and Thessalian) potter 
which they used. We must wait for more research before we can say 
for certain that the Atridae inhabited the same spot; but that a _ 
dynasty and race who built ports and valley and hill-villages round a 
central acropolis inhabited the acropolis is a moral certainty. Even 
without the excavations the argument would have been as true. 

‘The second site is at Korako on the sea about one kilometre 
east of Lechaeum .. .; this was the Corinthian-gulf port of this . 


) For this terminology see Wace and Blegen, #. 5. 4. xxii, 175 8qq- 
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district in pre-Hellenic times. It hag a sandy beach well adapted for 
light sailing craft. ‘The excellent stratification gives a fine pottery 
sequence through the three Helladie periods with Karly Helladic, 
Minyan, and Matt painted, and Mycenaean pottery parallel to the 
pottery sequences from Crete and the Cyclades. Remains of houses 
of the Middle Helladic and Mycenaean periods have been found? 
‘ West of classical Corinth are three more sites} one twenty minutes 
due west and not very large; one about forty-five minutes westward 
in a branch of the valley of the Longopotamo, guarding the road 
from Cleonae to Corinth, a fine acropolis . . . with Early Helladic, 
Minyan, and Mycenaean pottery ; the third is at the church of Ayios 
Verasimos, a little west of Lechaeum. where only Early Helladic ware 
has been found. To the cast are Gonia and Yiriza. Both these 
sites . . . guard the road coming from the south between the Acro- 
Corinth and Mount Oneion. Gonia has yiclded pottery of the second 
Thessalian period—Early Helladic, Minyan, and Mycenaean wares—, 
while Yiriza has only produced Early Helladic. The other two sites 
are at Cenchreae, and on the east bank of the ravine running past the 
walls of classical Corinth on the way to Examilia.’ ; 

We must form our criticism of the account in Homer according to 
these newly acquired facts. The hill of Corinth, inhabited in the 
prae-Mycenacan period and evidently in the Mycenaean, was sur- 
rounded on the sea and in the valleys on both sides by places 
inhabited for a long time. ‘The conditions which made the historical 
Corinth the principal port of Greece acted in the heroic period also. 
The objections raised by Mr. Leaf from the difficulties of navigation 
and the barrenness of the soil are indifferent. Fertile or not the 
place was imhabited, difficult or not the sea was sailed. All 
objections to a Homeric ‘wealthy Corinth’, principal city of the 
orincipal monarch of Greece, vanish, The question where Ephyra 
was is equally indifferent? No one will dispute the right of the 
neroic Corinth to its name. 

We have next to gather the Homeric picture of Corinth from the 
poems elsewhcre than in the Catalogue, to show that the picture is 
consistent, and to place it in its relation to the new archaeology, 


' Mr. Leaf’s special pleading is casily dissolved hy Mr. Shewan, C. &, 1918, 
gsqq, The subject will doubtless be dealt with in the American publication. 

_* Ephyra was Corinth according to Antig, Caryst. p. 170, Athen. 225, 
Simonides, fr. 84, seems to suggest that Ephyra was Acro-Corinthus, Corinth the 
lower site. On the four Ephyrae sce Strabo 338, A gostratus and Cineas in schol, 
Pind. Pyth, x. 85, New, vil, 33 (Hippias also here), 
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The points which excite most incredulity at present are the Argive 
frontier and Agamemnon’sroute on his rcturn from Troy. 
Throughout the poems the Argives are treated as a separate nation ;_ 
they are not confused with Agamemnon’s forces. This is obvious. 
When Agamemnon censures Diomede and Sthenelus he js no 
criticizing his own troops, and when Sthenelus in reply vaunts th 
taking of Thebes he is referring to a feat in which Mycenae had n 
share. But the most definite admission of the existence of two states, - 
Argos and Mycenae, with a frontier between them occurs in Agamem 
non’s remarks in the same passage (A 372 sqq.). He says he had no 
seen ‘I'ydeus, but had heard of his prowess from others : 
Hroe pev yap drep modguov eojAGe Mumjvas 
Eivos ap’ dytiféw IoAvveixce Lady dycipwr, 
ot 6€ tér éctpardavé tepa mpos relxea @nSys. 
That is to say at the time of the first Theban war, in the day o' 
Atreus, Adrastus, king of Argos, sent commissioners round Greece, a 
Agamemnon in his turn did, to raise an army against Thebe 
Among other places they came, ‘in a peaceful capacity’, drep rod€uo 
to Mycenae, where they were unsuccessful. You do not sen 
ambassadors to your own country. Therefore in the body of th 
poem, as in the Catalogue, Corinth-Sicyon-Mycenae are one stat 
and Argos-Tiryns-Epidaurus, &c., another, Tt needed a bad ant 
quarian, like Euripides (Strabo 377), to treat Argos and Mycenae a 
identical. Mr. Chadwick seems to have overlooked this passag 
(Heroic Age, p. 388n.). In the phrase 107: 
oy viv otk ext yoy war ‘Ayatida yatay, 
ovre TIvAou tepys ott’ “Apyeos ovre Muxijrys 


td ar > 6 ae Aa , fp 
ovr abris “lddxys ovr jre(pow pedatyys, 


the names seem to be mutually exclusive.’ 
The account of Agamemnon’s nostos is equally conclusive. 8 51 
(Proteus to Menelaus) ; 
aos b€ mov €xpuye Kipus doeAdeds 75 trddver 
ev vqvat yAadupyor cawoe bE rorvia “Hon. 
UA bre by Tay’ Cperrc MoAcdwv pos atrt 
i€ecOar, tore 84 uv dvaprdgaca OkeAdXa. 


zovrov ex’ iyGvoevta dépey Bapéa arevdxorra, 


1 Paus. ii. 18, 5 Orestes wapotxay eyyds avr@ [sc, to Cylarabis son of Sthenelus] 
took Argos, : 
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dypovd éx érxarujy, 66 sopare vate Overrys 
rh mpi, drap té7 évate Overtiadys Alyiros. 
GAN Ste 8 Kat Kee epaivero vorros dmitay, 
ay de beat otipov orpevar Kal olka tkovTo, 

3) ToL 6 per yalpwr ereBrjrero TaTploos alys- 

Agamemnon made a good voyage from ‘Troy until he had all but 
arrived at Malea. He had no niisfortunes before, he was not brought 
wainst his will to Malea; he intended to pass it. Why? and 
whither? ‘Lhe answer is obvious, now that we know that Cenchreae 
was an ancient site. (Perhaps the existence of Cenchreae might 
vave been inferred from probability, as we infer that the Acrocorinthus 
was inhabited! Anyhow we now know that Cenchreae was an 
incient port.) Now Agamemnon, if he were going to land at 
Cenchreae, would never have made for Malea. Even to the darkened 
ntelligence of writers about Homer this must be evident. On the 
other hand with a port at Cenchreae Agamemnon would have never 
sone all the way round the Peloponnesus to Lechaeum, or to the 
innamed Mycenaean port between Lechaeum and the isthmus. 
Where did he go, when God changed the wind? He went to the 
yort of Sparta, Gythion or Helos.” This was why he tried to get 
ound Malea. 

Neither in 3 nor in A dacs Homer name the place where Agamem- 
ion died. The passage in 5 merely continues to the effect that 
Aegisthus set an ambush for him. So far, therefore, as epos goes 
chere is no prejudice. Now Pindar, most antiquarian of poets, states 
chat Agamemnon died at Amyclae (77d. xi. 47). Here was the 
“omb of Agamemnon, and temple and statue of Alexandra whom the 
Amycleans held to be Cassandra. Stesichorus, fr. 29, and Simonides, 
tT. 207, say that Agamemnon’s palace was at Lacedaemon, and that 
ae and Menelaus were worshipped there : Staphylus, fr. ro, repeats the 
statement of Agamemnon. None of these writers had any particular 
nterest in Sparta. On the other hand the Spartan kings as we know 
welcomed the Achaean connexion and allowed the legend to stand. 
[t was from Amyclae that Orestes, according to Pindar, Vem. xi. 46, 
started to colonize Tenedos. Lastly, if Agamemnon were murdered 


’ Certainly Homer's silence is nothing against its existence. Cf. Shewan, l.c. 

? This way Helen fled, and here the Areadians were embarked. The mention 
of the island Kpavay in Helen's flight suggests that Gythion is implied. On the 
tite see Forster, AWS. 4. xii. 20g sqq. Agamemnon must have found it more 
zonvenient to assemble his Corinthian, Arcadian, and Spartan forces there than at 
venehreae on the extreme edge of his dominions. 


Fo 
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in Lacedaemon, we understand Telemachus’ question y 249 70 
MeveAcos éyv 5 which gave much trouble to the ancients (Strabo 365). 
If the murder took place at Corinth or at Mycenae why indee 
should Menelaus have been there ? 

I make a few more comments. The place to which the wind 
blew Agamemnon was, according to Andron? (#4. G. ii. 350 
Cythera. Here Thyestes had his holding® (he was banished there 
according to Tzetzes, Chi/. i. 461). I argued against this formerly, 
but an unsolicited testimony shows that one may be ‘ blown aside 
from Malea to Cythera. Lord Elgin’s ship the AZexéor, according to. 
the account in /. /7, S. 1916, p. 241, ‘reached Cape Taenarum at 
6 p.m. on the 16th. A strong west wind blew during the night, 
which changed in the morning to west-north-west. Tacking, th 
vessel was driven forty miles to the south. Much water was being 
made at the bows . . . for this reason, and because the wind increased. 
during the morning of the 17th, it was necessary to make for some 
harbour. On the advice of the pilot (Manoles Malis of Melos) it 
was determined to make for Cerigo. They reached Aulemono or 
S. Nikolo bay at 2 p.m. and cast two anchors.’ (Deposition of captain 
before British Vice-consul.) Taenarum is to be sure further west. 
than Malea, but the parallel will serve. You did not make for Malea 
(I should think not! Mad€as 6€ xdpiwas émiAdev tay olxade Strabo 
378) unless you had to pass it. Nestor, who passed it safely, was 
bound for Pylos: Ulysses and Menclaus for Ithaca and Gythion. It 
was classic to have misfortunes on this voyage and the winds carried 
you to different places, Ncoptolemus to Ephyra on the Adriatic, 
the Euboeans to Oricus, a like fate befell Jason, Herod. iv. 179, and 
the Achaeans who founded Latium, Aristotle, fr. 242.° 

Reluctance to accept this conclusion has Jed to strange expedients: 
Bothe put 6 517, 518 after 520, without other justification, so as to” 
make dypot éx’ érxaruy «ri, refer to otkade, namely to Agamemnon’s- 
home; but ‘Homer and History’ must be looked up before the 
reader believes that Mr. Leaf, strong in the faith which moves 
mountains, has levered Malea I don’t know how far north, and made 
it an obstacle to the entry of the Argolic gulf to which Agamemnon 
the Argive was proceeding. Yet Diomede, a real Argive, was in no 

1 Others sent him to Crete, Velleius, i. 1. 

2 The dictionary will tell Mr. Leaf that vate, évare do not mean ‘was at” but 
‘owned’. Aegisthus was carrying on elsewhere, waiting where he knew Aga- 


memnon must come. ; 
3 For mediaeval evidence see Appendix, p. 172. 
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langer from Malea (y 180) and Malea (-ac) ts always the cape 
between Boeae and Side, Scylax 46), never the east Laconian coast 
vhich begins at it. 

The Catalogue and the body of the poems then agree in their 
wesentation of Agamemnon’s kingdom. The legend of his con- 
juest of Sicyon is preserved in Pausanias ii. 6. 7; Hippolytus, the 
ast king, submitted to Agamemnon ‘in person, and this recent con- 
juest agrees with the reference to Adrastus, B 572.1. Agamemnon’s 
overeignty is recognized in the story, Y 296, of how Echepolus gave 
im a horse, 

dap, va pay ol Erad bird “cov trepdercay, 
GAN abrod téprorto pévuv? péya ydp ol edwKe 
Zevs apevos, vatey 8 oy ev etpyépw Sexvdri, 


nd suggested in the legend that the council to decide on the war 
ith ‘Troy met at Aegium (Paus. vii. 24. 2). 

3ut if historical Lacedaemon welcomed its Achaean past, and 
aicorporated the Atridae and the Tyndarids, Corinth did not. The 
iscrepancy between the Homeric and the Corinthian account of the 
erdic period is a more difficult question than the consistency of 
Tomer. Corinth is the most important place where local history and 
Tomer are found contradictory (Monro, Le., p.44). Pindar’s thirteenth 
lympian, the oldest post-Homeric document for Corinthian history, 
numerates as the glories of Corinth Bellerophon, Pegasus, the in- 
ention of the bridle, of weights and measures, of the dithyramb, and 
f the pediment. Corinthians appeared at Troy, and on both sides, 
ut there is no mention of Agamemnon, nor of Corinth as the capital 
f his kingdom. The national traditions carried the Sisyphid 
1onarchy down to the coming of Aletes the Dorian, and left no 
yom for even the few generations of the Pelopidae. Why was this 
ie case ? why did Corinth ignore the Pelopid period while Sparta 
‘elcomed it and Argos claimed it without ground ? 

The sources for Corinthian history other than Homer and older 
an Pindar are adduced by Pausanias ii. They consist of Eumelus 
1 his Kopw@ia ovyypadi, Asius, the ry Navrdxra (another poet- 
»gographer was Aeson, of péavyrae Stuuvidys schol. Pind,, l.c., 31b). 
‘he oldest of them Eumelus was a contemporary of Archias the 
under of Syracuse (s. vili) and a member of the royal house of the 


1 His identification with the Argive Adrastus is surely nothing but nominal, 
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Bacchiadae, who as kings or oligarchs, preceded the Cypselidae, 
He, it may be suggested, reflected the views of the Corinthians of his 
day. ‘They preferred to ignore the Pelopid domination with its 
Spartan connexions, and to attach themselves directly to the Sisyphi- | 
dae. ‘The distinction of this race—Sisyphus, Bellerophon, Glaucus— 
may have influenced them ; they may also have been influenced by 
the ambiguity of the Argive name and the consequent appropriation 
by the Temenidae of the position and glories of Agamemnon, which 
entailed the notion that Corinth was naturally subject to Argos, a 
notion which Phidon apparently tried to enforce. What Clisthen 
of Sicyon felt in the sixth century they may have felt we do not know | 
how long before, but by the eighth at least. The independence o 
Sicyon and the rest of ‘ Achaea’ left them comparatively weak before 
the Temenidae ; in arder to assert their independence they ignored 
the real heroic period and fell back on Sisyphus. The new archaeo 
logical evidence cannot yet be fully appreciated, but the number o 
prae-Mycenaean sites near Corinth, some of them without Mycenaean 
remains, suggests that the population remained even under the 
Atridae Aeolid.’ Greek logographers found Aeolid reigning families 
at Corinth, in Phocis, in Phthiotis, and at Iolcus and Pherae, and ~ 
there is an apparent equation to be made between this race, earlier 
than the Pelopidae, and the central-Greek pottery, especially perhaps 
the sort, conventionally known as Minyan, which is found in the 
same districts with the addition of Orchomenus. In this central block 
non-Aeolid elements were principally the Cadmeans at Thebes, the 
dynasty at Orehomenus, the Locrians, and the Myrmidons (shortlived 
intruders) at Trachis. ‘The Corinthian house was particularly close 
to that of Ioleus, and accordingly it would appear the people, when 
Orestes disappeared, gladly reverted to their Aeolid past and dynasty. 
So while Homer recognized the glory of Bellerophon, who is placed 
a generation or more before the ‘Trojan war, the Bacchiads and their 
logographer, as it were, foreshortened history and continued the 
Sisyphid dynasty to meet Aletes. We find similar efforts elsewhere : 
at Sicyon, though Agamemnon conquered Hippolytus, his son 

i This is the name given by Greek writers to the praedorian Corinthians : 
Z154 Xicupos Alodidys, d 5 dpa Travrov réxed! viév, Alcaeus, Ox. pap, 1233, 
fr. 1, col. ji, 12 Zioupos Alodldars Baoireds. Pindar, Of xiii, GS Aloda 
Basted of Bellerophon. ‘Ihuc. iv. 42 6 Zorvyeos Adpos . . . ep’ dv Awpijs 70 
aédar fEpudévres trois ev 7H WéAE KopiwOiors erodrépouv ovaiv Alodevoi. Herodotus 
vii. 176 calls Thessaly ynv 7 AloAiba. As Magnes was one of the sons of Aeolus _ 


(Apollod. i. 50) the Magnetes were included iu the race, but apparently the 
southern section, who possessed Meliboea. 
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Lacestades was on the throne when the Dorian came (Paus. ii. 6. 7); 
at Epidaurus, as we have seen (p. 60), an independent king was 
reigning at the time of the Temenid invasion (ib. 26. 1). 

The later historians reconciled these views and the Catalogue by 
assuming an anachronism in the latter: xegue est guod miremur ab 
Homero nominari Corinthum: nam ex persona poetae et hanc urbem 
et guasdam Lonum colontas tis nominibus appellat, quibus vocabantur 
acetate efus, multo post Ilium capium conditae, Velleius i. 3. Velleius’ 
source is uncertain; perhaps it was Theopompus. The falsity of the 
view is clear from the statement about Ionia, 

This determination to ignore the Pelopidae agrees with a belief 
which we now find in most quarters, historical and archaeological, 
that the Pelopid dynasty—or the bronze-iron age, if we choose so to 
express ourselyes—was brief. The dynasty is indeed a good illustra- 
tion of Mr, Chadwick’s doctrine of the Heroic Age in general : it is 
brief, anti-national, and disappears without trace. Another example 
is that of the Ostrogoths. If we choose to imagine and look for the 
period in Corinthian history at which the Pelopids can be introduced, 
the departure of Bellerophon for Lycia is surely the moment; the 
Joseph-mative was invented to cover the Acolid disaster. We scc 
why Glaucus fights on the Trojan side, if, though his house were in 
Corinth (as Pindar, l.c., 62, makes him say: Pindar followed Eumelus 
and’ perhaps the true tradition), Corinth was in enemies’ hands. The | 
Corinthian genealogists only required Ornytion, Bellerophon’s uncle, 
and four generations to fill the gap (Paus. ii. 4. 3). 

The political position of Agamemnon in Greece has been much 
disputed, and is, naturally, of importance for a correct comprehension 
of the Greek circumstances. Mr, Leaf has insisted, for the purposes 
of his contention, on one yiew. ‘The latest discussion is by 
Mr. Shewan, C. Q. 1917, 146 sqq., where all the references will be 
found. We inust let the texts speak, and they it will be seen give 
no very certain note, 

The kingdom of Agamemnon in the Peloponnesus, from Corinth 
to Cythera, is beyond dispute. It is also undisputed that he 
exercised some kind of authority over the Greeks at large. Ulysses | 
said to the Cyclops (« 263) Aaot 8 “Arpeidew "Ayaueuvoves eyducl? 
clvat | rod 8) vty ye péyerroy brovpdvioy KAéos éoriv; to his mother 
he says (A 168) he had followed Agamemnon to Troy (éréuyy 
"Ayapzéuvove diw’, On the other hand this ‘following’ was not by 
compulsion ; Nestor (A 767 sqq-) describes how the commissioners, 
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himself and Ulysses, came to Phthia to obtain Peleus’ consent t 
Achilles joining the army: 779 

TIpAjos § ixduerOa Sdpovs eb vacerdovras 

Aady dyelpovtes Kut’ ’Ayaiida rovlvBdrepav . . + 

aitip ére raprnpey edytvos 5% moriros 

Rexor eyo wrtOow, Kedctov tu’ dw erecbar, 

ode S& pid’ 4BéXeror. 
The commissioners had an easy task; both fathers parted with their. 
sons on patriotic grounds (af xéev te ¢dws Aavactor yérnat 797); but 
all the more clearly no order was given. Mobilization did not take 
place automatically. he Cypria in its turn describes commissioners, 
Nestor and Menelaus, sent round Greece to beat up the princes: 
pit. Procl. éxecra tots syepdvas dOpotGovew (Nestor and Menelaus) 
érehOovres HV “EAAdSa, Agamemnon and Menclaus ‘ask’ (drprvéwr) 
Ulysses in Ithaca, m 115 sqq.; Agameninon went to Megara to 
‘persuade’ (retowy) Calchas, Paus. i, 43. 1. It is true that in 
Homer no one refuses. The fines imposed are both on Agamem- 
non’s personal subjects, the horse taken from the Sicyonian Echepolus 
(¥ 246), and the 6onj which Euchenor of Corinth (N 663) evaded by 
going tothe war. One of Polyctor’s seven sons (2 4oo), after drawing, 
went to Troy, 

Later legend records other evasions: the Tanagraeans refused, 
according to Euphorion (ap. schol. B on B 498); Cinyras, king of 
Cyprus, according to Apollodorus (epit. 3. 13), promised fifty ships, 
sent one, and compounded with his conscience for the rest by a 
trick. In the purer version in Homer, A 20, he sent a suit of 
armour as a compliment when the news of the war reached Cyprus.’ 
These proceedings are clearly inconsistent with absolute power, 
which gives a categorical order, the usual prerogative of a modern 
Crown. On the other hand, there is something about Agamemnon 
other than mere acreage and wealth, He is superior to the other 
princes; be says himself he is Bauc\evrepos, more royal, than Achilles 
(1 160), though Achilles is an Aeacid and child of a goddess; he 
implies the same thing of his brother (K 237 to Diomede) : 

pnde ot 7f aiddpevos afer ppect Tov jev dpein 
KadNelrew, ov 68 xelpor’ drdooent aldo? <ikwv, 
és -yeveny dpduv, pnd «i Baortedrepds eotev. 


1 Theopompus, probably to give Macedonia a place in the hervic age, tells how 
the vavroddyor ves drew Methone in vain (p. 34). 
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And Achilles in his bitter rage cannot dispute the claim (1 392). 
‘The same epithet is given by Hesiod to Minos (fr. 103). What the 
specific quality consisted in we shall not know till we find out who 
Pelops was, but Lang (IFordd of Llomer, pp. 21 sqq.) seems right 
when he gives Agamemnon ‘divine right but limited power’, 
Freeman called him ‘ Bretwalda ’, and sce Mr. Chadwick, pp. 387 sqq. 
Nothing is further from the truth than to make him an emperor over 
a few vassals, bound by obligation of tribute and military service. So 
far as enjoining war is concerned, Agamemnon was in no better 
position than Adrastus of Argos when he sent delegations to obtain 
forces against Thebes (p. 66), According to Pausanias, vil. 24. 2, 
the ‘Trojan war was not ordered from Agamemmon’s private cabinet, 
it was decided at a meeting of princes at Aegium, Another place 
for the meeting was, according to some, the “EAAjmoy at Sparta, 
HAUS Ml. 12. 6, 
I agree so far with Mr. Leaf that I think the line B 108 


“ ? com =: CL yee 
Tod now VIJFOLGL Kat Apyet TOVTLE UVAOOELV 


does refer to the extent of this sovereignty, and is equivalent to ‘the 
Greek continent and islands’. ‘he interpretation depends on the 
sense that we feel able to give to “Apyos. Argos = Argolis did not 
belong to Agamemnon ; his own kingdom, Mycenae-Corinth-Sicyon, 
contained no islands; even Sparta, if we add that in, contained 
nothing equivalent to ‘many’. ‘Many’ must surely refer to the 
Aegean. So perhaps we get a clue to"Apyos: if as a common noun 
it meant zeddor,’ we may believe that in ordinary usage, like dvavpos, 
apeovea, hapwra, téumrn, perhaps édvpa, it became proper; and 
starting from much the same meaning as ireiwpos (which also became 
specific),” meant in this antithetical phrase continent, not island, 
from which usage it was‘not a very false inference of the Greek 
commentators that it meant Peloponnesus. 

Accordingly, the personal kingdom of the Atridae extended from 
the isthmus to Taenarum; they held Corinth, the key of Grecee, 
and Mycenae to guard their rear. Their authority ran, with whatever 
efficacity, from Dodona and Oloosson to Rhodes. Who thinks this 
invented, let him say in whose interest the invention was. Obviously 
not in that of Corinth ; as little of Argos. It may have been agree- 
able to Sparta, but we do not find Sparta quoting the Catalogue as 
a title to Corinth, as the Athenians and Phocians used the Catalogue 


1 See p. 108, 
* Cf. schol. Procop. bell. Vandal. i. 1. 12 Haury, prepos 6 viv adady, 
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for their purposes. Are we to suppose the derelict Mycenae capabl 
of forgery? Or did it serve the sacred canton-cause, the ¢tdu re 
kat @pirpu? How many cantons were obliterated to make 
Agamemnon’s kingdom ? 

10. Menelaus brought sixty ships from hollow Lacedaemon. 
Not much remains to he said about this section. Sardpry has been 
discovered by the British School on the left bank of the Kurotas, 
opposite the Dorian town (2..S. 4. ror, xvi), Amyclae, where the 
stoutest resistance to the Dorians was made (Paus. ili. 2. 6), has only 
been imperfectly excavated (Ed. dpy. 1889, ‘Thompson, }. ¢., p. 131), 
but the discoveries at Vaphio point to an important city in the 
neighbourhood. No mention is made of the region to the east of | 
the Eurotas, nor of Cythera (the body of the poem contributes two | 
inhabitants of the island, K 258, O 430, ‘Uhyestes and Aegisthus had | 
property here, § 17), but that the whole of the Taygetan promontory | 
belonged to Sparta, as in historical times, results from the mention | 
of Oetylus (Vitylo) and Messe. For the topography sve Forster, 
BOS. A. xiii, 219 sqq. 

If Sparta stopped here, the dominion of the Atridae appears to { 


have extended farther, and included at least a great part of the later | 


Messenia, 1 150, 292 Agamemnon is able to offer Achilles seven 
villages (Cardamyle, Enope, Hire, Pherae, Anthia, Aepia, and 
Pedasos), which have been identified (Strabo 359, 360, Paus. iii. 
26, iv. 30, 31, 34. 5, 35- 1) with sites on the bay of Messenia and as 
far round the west coast us Modon (Methone = Pedasos). They 
are defined as 
macat 8 eyyis idds véarar TIthov qpadoetos (I 295), 

the meaning of which depends on the sense of véaras.’ ‘The adjective 
is used of Thryon on the Alpheus, A 712, 

tprod ex AdPad vedry Uidou yuaddevros, | 
where we know that Thryon was in Triphylia, on the south bank of | 
the Alpheus, and vedéry therefore means ‘last in’, equivalent in fact — 
to Strabo’s variant zvpdry. If the same meaning bolds in I 153, 
295, véarat must mean ‘last in Pylos’, and the third or Messenian 
Pylos, which there is no reason to suppose did not exist in the 
heroic age,? must have belonged to the Atridae. Between this and 


1 The uncertainty, increased by the obscurity of the sites known as TldAos, 
accounts for the variant méarar, 

2° A few Mycenaean sher’s ... have been found in the so-called grotto of 
Nestor, at the Messenian Pylos, and near the same site ts a tomb belonging to an 
earlier period.” Thompson, lL c¢., p. 132. 


-Cyparisseis came the frontier of the Atridae and Nestor. Strabo 
(358) regards Messenia as belonging to Menelaus, after whose death 
the Nelidae took it. Various foundations in Messenia were attri- . 
buted to Pelops (ib. 360). Orestes was conceived to have suceceded 
to the same empire with Argos added (Paus. ii. 18. 4).? 

tr, The paragraphs on Mycenac and Sparta Show an arrangement 
of well-known places in an unknown political combination. ‘The 
account of Nestor’s dominions calls a forgotten country from the 
limbo of history. We see how the country in question disappeared, 
and how Greek antiquarians misread evidence. All is clear beyond 
cavil, and the method and insight of two geographers are established, 
Strabo and Victor Bérard. 

Pylos, Arene,” Thryon, the ford of the Alpheus, Aepy, Cyparisseis, © 
Amphigenia, Pteleos, Helos, and Dorion belonged to Nestor and 
sent ninety ships. This was a large power, second in numbers in 
the Peloponnese, separated on the one hand from Elis, on the other 
from the domain of the Atridae, which as we have seen possessed at 
least seven villages in the later Messenia. 

Some of Nestor’s towns are mentioned elsewhere in the poems. 
A Zit sqq. in Nestor’s account of his first feat of arms, the Epeans 
under the Aectoriones were besieging 


@proesca Tod atria KOAUVH 


tyrvv ex “AAdad veaty Uvdou tuabdertos. 
if " i] Ties 


‘Last in Pylos’ it was Nestor’s north frontier-town. ‘The Pylian 
troops, horse and foot, leave Pylos and spend the might on the 
worapos Muvuyjios near Arene. ‘The next day Pylians and Epeans 
meet, and the latter are pursued even unto Buprasium, the roek 
’OXevén, and the hill Alesion, 

Nestor had assisted at another battle, this ume with Arcadians, 
somewhat to the north of the Alpheus. H 133 


UBS ws Or ex dKvpow Kedadovte paxovro 

a he ‘ ¢ Ke n > , 
dypopevor vA re Kal “Apxades eyyeo(mwpot, 
Meas rap retxerou, “lapddvov dui péeOpa. 


> The latest account of south Messenia is by Forster, #. Sv. x. 158 sqq. The 
Messenian version in Paus. iv. 3. 3 put the Nelidae there from the beginning, so 
to speak. As a coincidence I may mention that the north boundary of Coron and 
Modon was a stream which fell into the bay of Navarino opposite Sphacteria 
(Miller, Leatizs tn the Levant, p. 50). 

® Arene is separated from Pylos and given to Lynceus and Idas, Ap. Rh. i. 132. 
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It was represented on the shield of Cypselus, of which Pausanias 
has left a description (rapa re Deady [peytrAccav MSS.] wodw Kut 
ToTauoY paxoupévors lépduvor, v. 18. 6), and which he dates by the — 
inscriptions which remind him of Eumelus. Jt has seemed to many _ 
inquirers strange to find Arcadians fighting Pylians to.the north of 
the Alpheus, and as a result we find the variants ®ypas read by 
Didynous after Pherecydes, fr. 87, and Xdas in Strabo, I endeavoured, — 
JS. H. S. xxx. 298, to connect Didynwus’ reading with the ®ypj or | 
Pepat which belonged to the family Diocles-Ortilochus, E 542, H 9, 
135, y 488, in which case the town and the rivers KeAddwv and 
“Idpdavus would be transported to the upper waters of the Alpheus 
and the east of the historical Messenia. 

Records exist of several journeys past this coast. In o 297, on 
Telemachus’ return journey from Pylos, his ship passes two new 
places, Kpovvoi and NaAxis, then Peaé and naturally Elis. In the 
hymn to Apollo, 422 sqq., the Cretans on their way to Delphi pass 
Arene, Argyphea, Kpovvoi, Xadxis, Phea, and Elis before their ship 
made for the rycoumy Gofow, that is, the islands created by the 
deposit of the river Achelous or Thoas.’. In the hymn to Hermes, 
of uncertain date, Hermes drives his oxen from Onchestus by an 
undefined route to the Alphean Pylos, 

és UvAov jyabderta éx’ “ArXdeod ropov tfov (3098): 
he had previously thrown his s&s into the river (139). 

This is the last appearance of the Alphean Pylos in literature.’ 
Tt was known that there had been three IlvAou, for there existed a 
celebrated oracle which rested on the triple ambiguity 

éote TvAos rpo UvAoww, IlvAos ye pey éote kal AAD 
(Ar. Anights 1059, completed by the scholiast, and Strabo 339), but 
the fifth-century antiquaries (Pherecydes, fr. 56, Ilellanicus, fr. 64) 
held that there were only two, and as the claims of Elis were out of 
the question, decided that the Messenian Pylos, or Navarino, was 
Nestor’s capital. This disappearance of an ancient political unit 


' 'Evaderro 6@ @das 6 ’AyeA@os mpérepov, Strabo 450 (O¢aTcos is the name in 
Plutarch, de Fluv. 22). This interpretation relieves ns of the necessity of believing 
with the ancients (schol. 0 299, Strabo 351 Oods 8 eipyxe rds dfelas) that @ods can 
mean ofvs, a view which perhaps started with the glossographi and was accepted 
apparently by Antimachus, fr. 11 0dr ddpor. ' 

2 It is implied in the story of Melampus, Herod ix. 34: he was hired &« TlvAou, 
the guild descended fram him was Elean and Alphean. 

8 Similarly Hermes’ route as cattle-driver was diverted by Antoninus Liberalis | 
¢. 24 to the Messenian Pylos, though Pausanias, iv. 30, admits the country wasnot { 
good for cattle (and we may add there was no oversea market for the beasts). 4 
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was due in the first instance to the Dorian immigration, when the 
Nelidae quitted the place, and Triphylia counted as part of Klis or 
Arcadia (Diodorus xv. 77 includes Cyparissia and Coryphasium in 
Elis: Strabo 336 viv pev bd) maoav “HAelav évopa€ouce tiv perads) 
*Ayatow re Kai Meooyvioy mapadiav: in Seylax 44 Arcadia comes 
down to the sca at Lepreum, and this is the only town mentioned 
near the coast), and in particular to the Spartan action at the end of 
the Messenian wars. ‘They assisted their lean allies against the 
Néoropos dmdyovor and the Arcadians who had helped the Messenians. 
Triphylia, the Pisatae, and the Caucones were obliterated, Pylos was 
synoecized with Lepreum (Strabo 355). The small towns ceased to 
exist as the result of a more recent event, the incursion of the 
Minyae, such of them as declined to share Thero’s adventure. Of 
them Herodotus says (iv. 148) of yap rAcives attov érpdrovto és rods 
Tlapwpedras xal Kavxwvas, rovrous b¢ éfeAdcavtes ex THS xopyS Théeas 
abrovs @& potpas SietAov, Kal erecta exricav rods tdaode ev atrotot, 
Aémpeor, Maxioror, pitas, Ipyov, "Exuov, Novdiov. The story 3s 
repeated by Strabo 347, but with curious chronological inaccuracy 
he uses these Mua: to explain Homer's Murjpos zorauds. ‘These 
villages took the place of the Homeric sites. They recur, with 
several others, in Nenophon, //e//. iv. 2. 21, Polybius iv, 77-So, 
Ptolemy iii. 14. 39.1. As these movements of the Minyae preceded 
the foundation of Cyrene, they must have taken place in the seventh 
century. From this time the oblivion of Pylos dates ; and further as 
the hymn to Hermes speaks of Pylas as by the Alpheus, the date of 
the hymn is so far put back. 

The vulgar Greek opinion, therefore, was that the Homeric Pylos 
was the Messenian. We find it as early as Pindar (Pyrh. vi. 34 
Megcaviov b€ yéportos, sc. Néotopos, schol. tk. v. 7), and Strabo 
supplies the motive of the states concerned: 339 udlovtar ertoi 
uvnorevdmevor THY Néatopos défay Kal ri etyéverav. ‘lhe upholders 
of Messenia identified “Epava with ’Apyrn (Strabo 348, 361); among 
them was Pisander the poet (schol. Ap. Rhod.1. 471). The logo- 
graphers, Strabo’s predecessors, and his successor Pausanias, fell a 
victim to their present : they assumed that the actual circumstances 
were the Homeric, and as there were but two Pyloses, the Elean and 
the Messenian, and the Elean was out of the question, gave Nestor 


’ * The Tupnavéac of Polybius and Tumavea of Plolemy is perhaps Téraoy near 
Scillus, Pans. v, 6. 7. 
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to the Messenian.! It is Strabo’s great merit to have read Homer 
independently, and having realized the [lomeric conditions to have 
seen that they were incompatible with a Pylos in Elis or Messenia, 
His description of this charming country, consisting of Za, lagune 
and pixeti, woods full of flowers and endless shrines (Aprepéoca, 
"Adpodieria, Nivea, Epyeta, Woreddva), begins at 343; his principles 
he expounds, 337 and 339, ot pév of wodXdot Tor vewrépar Kat 
ovyypagéwy Kal ramtdv Mecojrwr pact to Néoropa, 1 cwlopévy 
HEXpl eis adtobs mpooTiBepcvor, at JS ‘Opnpixcirepor, rots eeu’ dxodou- 


Botwres, rotroy elval dace ty Tot Néwropos TWvAov of tiv xcpav didderow — 


6 'AXgetds’ SiéFeroe 88 ry Werarer cal tiv Tpebudrtfav: and 348 otk dv 
& efyriGoper lows ext rocvdrey ra. madaud, GAN’ Apxee A€yew Os Exet viv 
Exaorta, ei poy tis Fv ex ralduw piv rapadedoneryn dyn wept tovTwv* 
ddXor 8 aAXa cizovtor dvayxy duatav. miorevovtar 8 Hs ext rd wOAd 
ot évdogorarol te Kal mpecBrvtato Kat Kar éumreiplay mpdrov’ ‘Oprjpov 8 
els ratta trepBeBAnuevov mavras drdyxy guvemtoxowely Kat Ta OW 
éxeivou hexSevra Kal cuyxpovew mpds ta vov. His proof that there was 
2 third Pylos, neither Messenian nor Elean, begins at 350. None 
of the names had survived, and he suggests identification of the | 
Homeric sites. His views were held by his contemporary Didymus 
(schol. Pind. Pyth. vi. 35), and the source of schol. T on A 726 gives 
the position of the ‘Arcadian’ Pylos accurately. They did not, how- 
ever, prevail, neither Elis nor Messenia would abdicate in favour of 
a dead claimant. Pausanias, v. 5. 3 sqq., deseribes ‘I'riphylia and, 
6. 2, identifies Arene with Samicum,? but finds no Pylos: he argues 
for the Messenian (p. 73, note), Even in the nineteenth century 
the learned were divided, as any of the older books will show,* and 
it was not till Victor Bérard in 1902 (Les Phenictens et POdyssee, 
i, pp- 61 sqq.) that the claims of Triphylia were convincingly set out. 


1 Paus. 17, 220.6 (inclining to Elis) Aéyoums Se of *HAefor nal Eros és ri MvAoy | 
tavTny exe Tay “Opnpov' 
yévos B iy ék marapoio 
"Ardea bor’ evpd peer Tivdlow bid yalys, 
Kal €ue exeGov A per 14p &H bia THs xtopas TaVvTNS é “Adpetes, és 8% Any : 
TlvAov obx €or éneveynety 76 én. MvAlwr 7P 7av inep vygou THs Epaxrypias ov 
mepuKev apxiy deodevey THY yhv O'AAgeids, ob pry ob8e ev 7H 'Apndbar TvAov rare 
évopanbeioay topev Trédww. 

? Arene appears in the story of Idas and Marpessa (Simonides, fr, 216), Samos 
in that of Rhadine (Stesichorus, fr. 44): here, too, Strabo shows his superiority to 
Pansanias. who assumee the place was identical with the island. The name was — 
not to be found in Strabo's peripli (347). : 

Vhe tradition of a Triphylian Pylos remained in the district according to 
Fooapenke vol, vi. 15. 
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\Mlodern fancy had been taken captive by Thucydides’ narrative, dear 
© schoolmasters, and by the action of Admiral Codrington, but 
Bérard had no difficulty in showing the entire unsuitabilty of 
sphacteria and the adjoining country for the Homeric conditions. 
Chis demonstration was confirmed by Dérpfeld’s excavations in 
‘907 (Auth. Afitt, 1907, 1908; cf. Dussaud, pp. 169 sqq.). Both 
nuildings and works of art have been found in places which admit 
of identification with Pylos and Arene or Samicum, and display a 
vell-founded Mycenaean culture ‘together with crude wares analogous 
o those found at Olympia, Pisa, and Leukas’ (Thompson, 1. c., 
». 132). The dynasty was Acolid: Salmoneus had migrated from 
Loleus. 

Most of the towns mentioned are on the sea or, like Op¥ov, at a short 
listance from it. Dorion is well up the valley, known as the AtAwr : 
che sites of Atm(',! “EAos, and ITreAeds (the later IreAdovov, according 
.o Strabo) are unknown, It is remarkable that in a country which 
supported a population which could send ninety ships, there are no 
places mentioned towards the Arcadian border. Probably, like 
Elis, the whole country, as in Nenophon’s time, was in villages. 
The Arcadian Catalogue does not claim any places in this direction, 
ind Heraea, Aliphera, &c., may have been later xaroextac altogether. 
The eastern frontier would seem to have been practically the 
Alpheus. I have tried, 7 77 S. xxx. 298, to locate the @yp7 on 
the Alpheus, where Diocles and Ortilochus lived (E 542, H 9, 135), 
and where Telemachus stayed a night on his way from Pylos to 
Sparta. Nestor’s kingdom, sccond in the Peloponnesus, is thus 
recovered. Its oblivion is accounted for by changes in political 
history. That it could have been invented by any interested people 
or party is peculiarly improbable when Elis held the north part, the 
Messenians the south, and the Arcadians had claims upon the east 
frontier. In face of riva)] claims and historical forgetfulness the 
Catalogue preserved the second power of the Peloponnese as it once 
existed. But how many communes and cantons were immolated to 
furnish such a political unity ? 

12. Arcadia is in its historical position, and fills as many ships as 
Sparta. A large number of communes are quoted, all however 
towards the north-east corner of the later Arcadia. ‘There are none 
west of Stymphalus or, except Parrhasia, south of Tegea. This agrees 


Se carhancininee ‘ - ay 
Perhaps the same as 7d medloy rd Alnacioy near Lepreum, Strabo 348; perhaps 
the “Emcor of Herodotus. 
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with the probable extension of Triphylia to the Alpheus, and explains. 


how Arcadia was a passage between the.two sons of Atreus. Though 


Agapenor and the Arcadians are not mentioned again during the war _ 


—which suggests that they were merged in Agamemnon’s forces, and 
possibly had begun their later mercenary habits--the king belongs to 
an excellent diotrephic family ; his line is taken back by Apollodorus 
and Pausamas (following Eumelus and Hecataeus) to Aleos and 
Lyeurgus. Ancaeus was an Argonaut and fell before the Calydonian 
boar; at the end of the war Agapenor went to Cyprus. The land- 
mark ‘Aepytus’ tomb’, under Cyllene, takes us back to another 
member of the same house, Aizvros Kidaridas (Pindar, O2. 6. 33): 
Pausanias (viti. 6. 3) describes the mound. 

The sites are not all identified, any more than those in Triphylia, 
Strabo (388) could not find ‘Piryv re Srpariny re Kal Frvepderoav 
‘Eviownv. Pausanias (x. 25. 12) reports an opinion that they were 
islands in the Ladon! This, so far as it deserves attention, points 
to Arcadian nationalisni. 

‘Vhe scholiast on E 785 says reves dé ’Apxada daciy evar rod Srévropa 
Kat €vy TO Karaddyw wAdrTOvTt Tept odToU ETiyous. ‘There is no clue to 
this attempt, which has left no mark upon the text. Some con- 
scientious soul, Euripides or another, fattened this section of the 
Catalogue out of the body of the poem (where Stentor occurs in a 
simile), as Asteropaeus was given a place among the Paeonians 
from ® r4o. 

Mycenaean remains have been found at Tegea (Thompson, |. c., 
pP. 132). 

3. Elis occupies its historical position, north of the Alpheus. 
Six places are mentioned, Buprasion, Ilis, Hyrmine, Myrsinus on 
the confine (écyardwoa), the rock of Olenus, and Alesion. Three of 
them, Buprasion, the rock of Olenus, and the hill of Alesion recur 
in Nestor's narrative of the Pylos-Elis war, A 756, 7. These are few 
towns for the extent of country, and it is not unnatural to suppose 
(with Hecataeus ap. Strab.) that Elis is not the general name, but 
belonged to the city. Strabo (340) offers his favourite explanation 
of a ONT PAL xa’ GAov Kat peeps. There is no more light to-day. 

We find no Pylos, Dyme, or Patrae; Elis, the town, was a much 
later foundation (Strabo 336). As Mr. Thompson says (1. ¢., p. 132) 
‘Elis and the north-west corner of the Peloponnese are only scantily 
known to the author of the Catalogue . .. the early remains yet 
known in this district are few, but it is noticeable that they are not 
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Mycenaean at all. The prehistoric pottery from Olympia and Pisa 
connects generally with that found further north (Az Adit. xxsiii. 
185 sgq., 320 sqq., xxxvi. 163 sqq.). One sherd in the Third 
Minoan style was found at Olympia.’ In the body of the poems 
Cyllene the harbour is implied, as Strabo says, in 7Qros KvAAjjprtos, 
O 518, 519. ‘This comparative blank may explain the Cephallenian 
éxwouia (p. 91). The inhabitants here and throughout the poems 
bear the name "Ewe, a name they share with the Dulichians. In 
Nestor’s story in A they are called equally “Exeor and "HXeto: (unless 
we limit the latter word to Elis proper). 

Forty ships are sent, ten under each of four leaders. The four 
leaders represent three families, and in so far resemble the Argives. 
Three of them, Amphimachus and Thalpius, cousins, sons respec- 
tively of Cteatus and Eurytus, and grandsons of Actor and Molione 
‘from whom they are called ’Axtopiwve MoAtove A 750, ModAtoves by 
Pindar, OZ x. 20, cf. Mnaseas of Patara, schol. ib. 349), and 
Polyxenus son of Agasihenes son of Augeas, belong to the royal 
Elean family, whose history is told in Apollodorus and Pausanias. 
The fourth is the Elean Diomede, Diores son of Amarynceus, whose 
father Pyttius had come to Elis from ‘Thessaly (Paus. y. 1. 11). 
Amarynceus had been buried by the “Evecod at Buprasion, Y 630; 
che story in Apollodorus, i. 74, on the authority of Hesiod, fr. 97, 
connects him with Olenus. Diores falls A 517. 

The Elean forces are apportioned to these four heroes, ten ships 
‘oeach. This isan advance upon the Argive system, and reminds 
1s of the disposition of the Myrmidons, IT 168 sqq. These may be 
races of the ida re at ppyrpac. 

Nestor took his horses to race at Elis, A 699, but the Catalogue 
rakes no notice of the festival and its divine or heroic founders, 
Heracles and Pelops, such favourites with Pindar. 
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ty. From the ‘Ere’ the poet passes to the Epean colony, 
Dulichium and the Echinae islands ‘across the sea opposite Elis’. ! 
These send forty ships under Meges son of Phyleus, who (Phyleus) 
‘migrated in anger with his father’. The allusion is explained 
in the antiquarian Apollodorus ii. 88 sqq.; when Heracles made 
his bargain with Augeas king of Elis, he took to witness Augeas’ 
son Phyleus; and when Augeas sought to evade payment Phyleus 
gave evidence against him. Augeas expelled Heracles and Phyleus, 
and the latter eis Aovdiyeay AGE Kaxel xaryxe. Subsequently (ib. 
139-41) Heracles collected a voluntary army (like Adrastus and 
Agamemnon) and invaded Elis: and he eventually killed Augeas 
and restored Phyleus Kol Tovrm THY Bacideay ésaxea, The same 
story is told by Diodorus, iv. 33. 4, and Pausanias, v. cc. 1 and 3, 
who makes Phyleus finally return to Dulichium and leave Elis to 
Azasthenes. Phyleus’ son went to Troy with a contingent of 
Epeans equal to that of the mother country. He was a prince 
of some distinction ; one of Helen’s suitors (Apollodorus iy. 12. 9) ; 
at Troy he killed Pedaeus (Ff 69); defended the ships at the head 
of his Epeans (N 691); stayed the rout along with Ajax, Idomeneus, 
Teucer, and Meriones, O 302, avenged his friend *Qzvev KvAAgjueov 
2. peyoFipwv apxéy "Exedy, ib. 518 sqq., when he owed his life to- 
the cuirass 
Tov wore Pudevs 
Hyaye 2 “Ediipys, rorapod amo XeAAjevtos: 


he was one of the commissioners to effect the payment of amends to- 
Achilles (T 239). Here he appears for the last time in Homer. 
Dictys, iv. ro, has him wounded when Arcesilaus and Schedius fall, © 


l For the literature see Mr. Shewan, /. //.$. 1914. 227, M. Bérard also and : 
Mr. Leaf are well supplied with references. : 
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iufter the death of Sarpedon. In Homer Arcesilaus and Stichius 
‘with whom Schedius is confused) fall O 329, before Patroclus joins 
the fray and of course before the death of Sarpedon. Meges, as we 
qyave seen, is in this fight (O 302, 520-38), but is not wounded 
iccording to Homer. But it was at this point that Homer departed 
rom the saga-tradition, in which Sarpedon was not killed till after 
the reconciliation of Achilles. Homer may have saved Meges from 
his fray to let him appcar as a commissioner ; in the original story 
ve may have died of his wounds, or have fallen during the subsequent 
dperations, or have been drowned on his nostos (a fate given him by 
he epigrammatist of the Peplos, Aristotle fr. 596. 25 R., and 
Apollodorus, epit. 5. 15a), or his loving people may have expelled 
rim, as happened to Diomede. Acastus is king of Dulichium in 
he Odyssey (€ 336). ; 

This substantial and authenticated Epean hero has met with 
trange treatment at the hands of recent critics. Niese, p, 38, 
leclared he occupied an ‘auffallende Stellung’—not so much 
‘urprising as awkward for Niese’s theory. Dérpfeld ignores him ; 
\f. Bérard forgot his existence and lumped all the islands, save 
Torftl, in the ‘royaume d’Ulysse’; when Meges forced himself on 
lig notice he declared him apocryphal in a foot-note (ii. 438 n.). 
tven M. Dussaud, surely by a slip of the pen, says the same thing 
p. 174). Mr. Leaf vents on him the ill-humour we keep for those 
vho confound our politics. This reluctance to recognize a particular 
ection of the Catalogue is due to the Homeric glamour; Ulysses is 
o important that he must have been the local potentate. Natural 
‘this prepossession may be, it is wholly erroneous and betrays both 
aulty method and ignorance of Homer. One entry in the Catalogue 
s as good as another till the contrary is proved. Meges has as 
nuch right to his position as Ajax or Nestor. Further, personal 
minence in Homer has nothing to do with population or size of 
ontingent. Ulysses owes his eminence to his wits and to the 
atronage of Athena; Ajax to his muscles. The Atridae have 
he power, but not the prowess. We must not try to give Ulysses 
nere than Homer gave him. ‘Twelve ships and a precarious 
atrimony were ample for an adventurer. 

Let us look at the facts about Dulichium. In the 2é/ad it does 


1 Far earlier Dodwell i, 109: ‘Ti would appear that although Doulichion was 
oyerned by Meges, it formed part of the Laertian kingdom,’ 
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not occur again. In the Odyssey it occurs in two connexions ; (1) the 
lists of the suitors of Penelope : 
a 245 dovor yap yycow exixpartovow kotor, 

Aovdixio te Xdpy te Kal tdijere Zduovde, 

99 dreo. Kpavary *laxny xéra xotpavéovow, 

Tocoo pytép’ eur pvevrat, tpvxover S& olor. 
The same B 50, 51 ab, w 122-5, 247 sqq., cl. 396, 7 130-3. A 
queen's suitors need not be limited to ber husband’s subjects: 
Helen's wooers were not all Spartans, nor was the Calydonian boar 
hunted exclusively by Calydonians. Atalanta and the daughters of 
Oenomaus and Clisthenes drew young men from all over Greece, 
and but for the distance and obscurity of Ithaca Penelope’s band 
would have been larger, as indeed Eurymachus says, o 246. 

(2) The place occurs in the localization of Ithaca, obscure rock, 

which Ulysses gives to the Phaeacians : 


vatetan 8 “WOaxyy etdefedov, év 8 pos abrp 
Nojpetrov civooipvAdroy dpurperés dyht 8& vicar 
moAAal varermoumiy pada axedov GAApAYCL, 


Aovdixiov re Zap te Kal trAyecou ZaxvvOos. 


«21-4. Must a man give the bearings of his island without men- 
tioning foreign countries? When Locris is said to be opposite to 
Euboea, did either own the other ? 

There is nothing else in the whole of either poem to suggest that 
Dulichium belonged to Ulysses. ‘The Dulichians were Epeans,' 
Ulysses’ subjects Cephallenes. 

Where Dulichium was is a longer question. 

It was, as we have secn an island, ‘round about’ Ithaca, like 
Same and Zacynthos, and close to the others. We therefore cannot 
make it Acarnania or Cort. ‘he real form of its name was doubt- 
less Aadéxtov:? the first syllable was lengthened according to the 
usual practice (e.g. dovArxodeipwr, B 460, O 692). It is possible 
that the word means ‘long’, but there is nothing to show that it 
does, either here or in the other cases where it occurs (one of the 
Schinades Strabo 458, a village in Perrhaebia, Wace and Thompson, 
B.S. A. xvii. 193 sqq., the old name of Icaria Apollod. ii. 6. 3, a 

1 This, sufficiently obyions, was seen by Aristarchus, quoted by Mpaphroditus 
ap. Steph, Byz. in Aovafyiov. ‘Lhe name’Emeol remained till the time of Hellanicus — 
and Damastes, who (Val. Max, viii. 13, ext. 6) apply it to Aetolia, of 

2 AoMy1ov actually occurs in the MS. ' A’ of Apollodorns it. g1, bul it may be | 
an accident. : 
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yame of Crete, Steph. in "Aepéa). Islands often bear significant 
iames (Pityussae, Pharmacussae, &c.), but not so frequently in the 
neroic age as in the later period, and the Adriatic names Tu¢os, 
Képarpa, LixvvOos, ld€os, "10uxy, resist analysis as Greek. I do not 
juppose any one will maintain a connexion between KepaddAjves and 
cepady}. I suggested, therefore, previously that ‘Aoddyvoy was Illyrian 
yr Liburnian,’ and compared Avppdytor. 

There was no Aoddywy on the Greek map and there are no 
nstances of the word in use. Callimachus in the Hecale (ap. 
Helladium in Phot. bibl. 531 a 19) made Aedon daughter roi 
Aovdryeéws Tardupew, but the conjunction yiclds no result, for 
Pandareus is otherwise Milesian or Ephesian, and fled to Sicily. 
Callimachus cannot have made Dulichium = Sicily. The ant- 
jyuarians had to find an island more or less opposite to Elis and 
Jose to the others. Ithaca and Zacynthus had kept their names ; 
Cephallenia, which does not appear under this name in Homer, was 
left. Accordingly, Pherecydes (not in # 47. G.) made Dulichium 
Pale in Cephallenia (followed by Paus. vi. 15. 7),* Hellanicus, 
fr. 138, made it Cephallenia in general, Andron (£/. 7. G. ii. 360, 
fr, 6) part of Cephallenia.* (All in Strabo 456.) Luripides, as we 
have seen, appears to make the people Taphians: 7. 4. 283: 


Aeuxrjpetpov & “Ap 

Tag hye dv Méyys dvacce 

PvAcws AdXevpa 

Tas “Eyivas (éxidvas MSS.) Aurav 

viyrovs vavBdras ampoupdpors. 
Strabo himself, having argued that Ndsos in Homer was Cephallenia, 
was unable to allow that Dulichium was either the whole or a part 
of Cephallenia, and misled by the name of one of the Echinades, 
Aokiyy, concluded that Dulichium was one of these islands eee 
349, 458). The moderns have followed him in choosing one or 
other of the smaller islands (Engel, however, accepts the western 
part of Cefalonia). Now the data are that Meges brought forty ships, 
the contingent of Phocis, Euboea, Elis,and Aetolia,and that his islands 
sent fifty-two suitors against twenty-four from Samos, twenty from 


1 As Strabo says of the pre-Corinthian inhabitants of Corfa (269): Timaeus, 
fr. 53, made them Colchians. ‘ 

2 The name Doulico occurs in Cefalonia, but in the north-east part of the island 
(see the map in Bérard ii. 418). ‘ 

§ The scholia AT on N S24 also distinguish between AovdAiyi@ra: and Sépu01. 
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Zacynthus, and twelve from Ithaca. The island is called roAvzvpo 
wowmers. It has a coasting-trade with ‘Thesprotia (¢ 334, 335). No. 
small island, no collection of small islands, suits these conditions 
The /d, gradually connected with the mainland by the deposit 
of the Achelous, are the ancient Echinades; it is conceivable that. 
the line may, as Strabo says, be a case of the 8dov Kal pépos, and. 
that one of the Echinades was called Dulichium; conccivable also. 
that the Epean settlement may have possessed the watery land on 
the right bank of the Achelous, the later Acarnania. Mycenaean 
sherds have been found at Coronta in the valley of the Anapus 
(Thompson, p. 133). But if we are to pay regard to legend, this 
district was assigned to Alcmaeon (Thue. ii. 102; Apollod. iii. 88 ; 
Ephorus ap. Strab. 462), and the Acarnanes themselves held that 
they were a constituted state under Alcmaeon during the Trojan 
war, There was no tradition of Oeniadae being a peraea of 
Dulichium. Moreover, if Dulichium lay off the Achelous, why does 
Ulysses use it to define Ithaca to strangers who do not know where 
it is? Zante, Cefalonia, and Sta. Maura form a real group, pada 
oxedov dAAYAHor, but the hundred little rocks off Aetolia, though 
useful for navigation for natives, define nothing. ; 
I therefore suggested (7, A. S., |. c., 305), following Bunbur 
(History of Ancient Geography, 1883, i. 69, 70) and Vollgraff (exe 
JSahrbiicher f. Philologie u. Piédagogik, 1907, 617), and in agreement, 
as I now see, with Stiirmer (Berliner phil, MWochenschrift, 1913, 
pp. 1660-2), that Dulichium was Sta. Maura or Leucas. The other 
large islands are bespoken: Zante all agree is Zacynthos ; Thiaki is 
Ithaca, until the contrary is proved; Cefalonia is prima facie Samos 
or Same, since one of its principal towns is still Samos. Strabo 
himself well argues that we cannot cut islands in two, still less 
partition one island between two races, Epeans and Cephallenians.? 
The name Leucas was known to be late. The Corinthian settlers 
gave it to the island from its south cape Aevuxdras.? The earlier 
name was forgotten, and in the interval of centuries, between the 
end of Ulysses’ family and the Corinthian colonization in the eighth 


1 These conaideratians, which are obvious, were made by Edward Dodwell, 
Tour through Greece, 1819, i. 108, 109. 

2 456 obt’ ody Aovdlyiun 7 Ke¢addqvia nad’ “Onnpov, ovre ris Kepaddnvias 10 
Aovrtxiov, ds “Avipwy gyal 7d piv yap Emel katetyov, Thy 58 Kepadagviay Udgy 
Kepaddfives, Kat of ney ind 'Oduaced, of 8 ind Méyyrte, ‘i 

3 Straho 452. The Alemaconis, fr. 5, gave Leucas a heroic pedigree, introducing 
it into the family of Ulysses. 
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century (and history is silent upon this interval), that is not wonderful. 
Strabo, who rejected the older conjectures, held that Leucas had not 
always been an island: it was a chersonesus first pierced by the 
Corinthians (59, 451), and was alluded to by Homer as dry 77re/poro. 
He regarded it in fact as the Ithacan peraea. To it belonged 
Neritos, Crocylea, and Aegilips. Again (59); he says its name 
was Neritos, and so Pliny, WH. iv. 5. Looking among the 
Homeric names, excluding islands, he found Neritos available for 
Leucas. 

It seems probable that Leucas always had water between it and 
the land, in the historical period at least. The Leucadithakistae for 
their own reasons maintain this, with a show of science: perrupit 
mare Leucada, Antirrium, Hellespontum, Bosporos duos says Pliny, 
ii. 205, but no date in history can be assigned to these cvents. 
Leucas did not need the Corinthian dioryctus to make it an island. 
The lagoon would not bear ships before the canal was cut, but water 
of any depth constitutes an island, by definition’ and in usage. 
Comacchio, though the lagoon is only inches deep, was an island 
only approachable in crazy flat-bottomed boats till the embankment 
was built from Ferrara. 

Dorpfeld’s excavations, on which he relies to prove the identity of 
Leucas and Ithaca, show in reality that Leucas will do for Dulichium. 
‘The abundant remains show that the island belonged to the north- 
west Greek culture, which we find from Pylos and Olympia as far as 
Cephallenia.?. This agrees with the Epean settlement. Such an 
ample site requires a heroic name, and with Cephallenia, Ithaca, 
and Zacynthos taken, what remains on the required scale but 
Dulichium? A large, well-soiled, deep-valleyed island, together with 
its possessions on the mainland- for in its immediate proximity, 
with a very shallow lagoon and no doubt a causeway, it could not 
but settle and enjoy the jreipos—suits the description of Meges’ 
kingdom.* ‘The mainland, as may be seen in Dérpfeld’s publications, 
shows ample Mycenaean traces (which he naturally attributes to 
Ithaca), 

How far this territory extended we do not know. If, as 


1 Nijoos' 7 tv Baddoon néds Steph. Byz. The fa?’, or stakes, which marked 
the channels in the Leueadian lagoon are mentioned by Arrian, /udrea, c. 41. 2. 

2 Thompson, p. 133. 

* Engel (Der HWolnsttz des Odysseus, Ithaka oder Jeukas, von Fduard Engel, 
1912), who himself takes Dulichium to be the westem part of Celalonia, found 
Leucas full of meadows, and saw more horscs grazing than in Argos or Thessaly. 
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Mr. Shewan notices, it was continuous as far as the Echinades, © 
Meges will have exercised a protectorate or émuwopia over much of | 
Acamama‘behind them. This kind of state suits one which raised — 
forty ships and produced fifty-two princes. The addition of the 
mainland is a reason, if one were needed, why it is so much more 
populous than Cefalonia or Zante. 

If the Dulichian section is supposititious, where was it conceived ? 
in whose interest, cz? dono? The extinct Dulichium cannot have 
exercised a posthumous activity. The Epeans also had ceased to | 
have a public existence. The Ionian islands in the early historical — 
period were under Corinthian influence, and no one will suppose that — 
Eumelus and his school suffered an interpolation in the Catalogue _ 
in the interest of the predecessors of the Corinthians. 

15. The Cephallenes under Ulysses, inhabiting Ithaca, Neritos, 
Crocylea, Aegilips, Zacynthos, Samos, and the continent and the 
antiperaea, send twelve ships.* This is the contingent of the single 
island of Salamis, and clearly suggests that the Cephallenian group, 
including such a large island as Zante and apparently Cefalonia, was 
thinly peepled. Forests and in Zante volcanic action may account 
for this’ Dulichium sent forty ships and fifty-two suitors to besiege 
Penelope ; the Cephallenes only twelve and fifty-six between them. 
It is possible, when we remember Ulysses’ own reluctance, that 
Agamemmnon’s call was not heard by these islands. ‘They lay on the 
verge of the Greek world, and were probably not Achaean by race. 
Dulichium was Epean. Even in the Persian war Cephallenia sent 
only 200 men to Plataea against 800 from Leucas and Anactorium 
(Herod. ix. 28). These considerations may assist the Rev. G. C, 
Richards’ difficulty, C. &. 1917, 97. 

The name Cephallenes is applied to the people of all the islands. 
Vhey bear it also in the "ExuraAnots, A 330; it is given to the towns 


1 Aristotle, ev Aevxadiwy modcrety, ap. Strab. 321 (fr. 503 Rose), made Aref 
autochthon of Acarania: his nephew Teleboas and his twenty-two sons were 
Teleboae, and some of them inhabited Leucas, He thus adopted this mysterious 
people, ignored by Homer but kaown to Hesiod, and whose name so nearly 
corresponds to the Lycian Telebehi (Arkwright, /. 77.5. xxxv. 102 sqq.) into, the 
horoic west-Greek world. Compare the west-Greek names Telemachus and 
Telegenus. The proto-peoples (Leleges, Pelasgi, &c.) are represented as existing 
at all parts of the later Greece. 

2 The number is constant : Ulysses left Troy with twelve (¢ 159). At Troy they 
acted with the Athenians, as the Telamonian Ajax with his twelve attached himself 
to his I.ocrian namesake. 

® Cefalonia’s highest mountain is still well covered with forest, mainly composed 
of a special Cefalonian variety of pine (Wace). 
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n the ‘royaume’ other than Ithaca, w 355, and to the troops which 
Laertes led against Nericos, w 378. Eumacus, who was a native of 
3yra, says (v 210) that Ulysses put him over his cattle, Kedad\jrow 
i Sym, ic. in Ithaca. ‘Tradition says nothing about their origin 
yeyond supplying them with an eponym Kéados. The dynasty is 
short and obscure. From Zeus to Telemachus it counted four 
generations: Arceisius, Laertes, Ulysses, Telemachus. It improved 
ts position by alliances with continental families. Laertes married 
Anticleia, daughter of Autolycus, who lived ‘under Parnassus’, 
r 394 sqq- (not far from Alalcomenae, according to Ister, fr. 52), 
Ulysses the Spartan Penelope, niece of Tyndareus. “Apxefovos has 
i Greek sound, if it is the same as ’ApxeatAaos: Aagprns (Adpriws in 
tragedy: compare the Roman gens Lartia),’? and Odysseus-Ulixes 
‘see the various forms, Greek, Latin, and Etruscan, in Roscher, 
vol. ili, 1, pp. 645 sqq.) seem Italic, that is to say, native. The last 
generation, TyA€uaxos and TyA¢yoves, must remind us of the TyAcBaa, 
whom the post-Homeric poets and antiquaries attributed to these 
parts (Hesiod, See, 19): Strabo 321 dre d& rAaryres [ol AéXcyes] Kat 
wer’ éxeivoy [Kapav] cai ywpis cal ex maAdatod, xal al “ApurroréAous 
roAcrelar dyAotou ev pey yap 7 Axaprdvay pact 7d pev eye atris 
Kovpyras, 16 8& zpoceamépioyv Aédcyas, etra TyAcBdas: . . . ev 8 TH 
Nexadluy cat abtéxdovd rua Aéeya dvoudle, torov 8& bvyarpidotr 
TyrcBcav, tod 8€ ratdas dio Kai eixooe THAEBSas, Gy twas olxjoae THY 
Aevxada. The resemblance of the name to the Lycian Zeéebehi, 
Arkwright, /. 77. .S. 19t5, pp. 100, 102, has already been mentioned 
(p. 88 n.). 

The Zacynthians were a colony from the ‘ Achaeans in Pelopon- 
nesus', Thuc. il. 66; this from the wording refers to the later 
‘Achaea’, As Corinth settled Leucas and Corcyra, some other state 
on the Corinthian gulf colonized Zacynthus. Mycenaean remains are 
found in some quantity in Cefalonia and Ithaca (‘Thompson, p. 133) : 
Cefalonia shows an earlier style of its own. 

Ithaca and Zacynthos retained their names and were identified 
without question with the islands now called Thiaki and Zante. 
The ancients were exercised over the remainder. Strabo, 452 sqq., 
held that as one of the towns in Cephallenia was called Samos or 
Same (the actual Samos),? the word in Homer denoted the island 

1 The AaepridSar with other heroic families were worshipped at ‘Tarentum, 
Aristotle, A/ir, Ase. 106. Cf, Litorivs among.the Epei in Damastes (Val. Max. 
vili. *. ext. 6). 

* Cf schol. A on B 634 ppotprow 8% rijy Kepadrdqvias péypr vty Sdyos, Gnep 
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later called Kepaddyvia. This was the view of Apollodorus also 
(ib. 453), with an unimportant distinction. It admitted of concilia- 
tion (though Strabo thought otherwise) with the opinion of the 
older antiquarians (p. 85), who held that Dulichium was part o 
Cephallenia, and was probably held by them. It seems likely in 
itself, since (as was noted above, p. 86) it is violent to bisect an 
island, and to assign the parts to different races. The island must 
have been scantily peopled, as Zacynthos also. According to the | 
list of suitors they had the same approximate population, twice — 
that of Ithaca. We must suppose that the general name o ; 
the group (Kepaddnvia) was appropriated to Samos when, on the 


the obscurity of the description: od yap eikpwas drodduow 6 rors 
otre wept THS KehadAnvias otre rept tas “Tdaxns kal Tov dAAwy wAqotor 
rérev, Gere kal of eEnyovpevor Siadéporer Kal of totopotyres, Strabo 
453" ‘The three names Nios, Nijpixos, and Nipites produced 
much disturbance, aggravated by the variant readings which they 
engendered one on the other; cf. the vv. ll. a 186, . 22, w 377, 
and almost wherever the words occur in Strabo. Lupercus,* ap. Steph. 
in y. Nipuros, is found to write Nojpirov for Nipixorv, w 377, 1n spite of | 
Strabo’s severe remarks, 454, the Periegete makes the opposite error, 
495, Nopixtys I6axys without variant. Homer clearly makes Niputos 
out to have been a mountain in Ithaca (especially y 351, where 
there is no variant). ‘The -r- form is supported by Nijpyrov, in 
Italy, Verztanus an Milyrian, C. 7. Z. iii. 3558 (Kretschmer, Fzxéer- 
tung, p. 281); and Nijpuxos is fixed to Leucas or the Leucadian 
peraea by Thuc. iii. 7. 5. The line is, therefore, another case of the 
dAov Kat épos. 

The other places also were thrown into Ithaca by Heracleo son 
of Glaucus,? who made four divisions of the island: —-—~ [this has 
been lost], Nojeov, KpoxtAcwov, Atyihup. Later writers fix these places 
outside Ithaca, To Strabo 376 Crocylea was in Acarnania: Mcla, 


pact ‘Pwpato. xdorpoy, It became the seat of the Carpocratiani, Clem. Alex 
Strom, iit, 2. 

1 His immediate sources on this section were as usual the writers on the 
Catalogue, Demetrius of Scepsis and Apollodorns, as appears from 406 fin. 

2 He was a native of Berytus and lived s. iii rp. c. 

3 Cf, Steph. Byz. in KpoxvaAecor, similarly inv. Ajuos’ . . . kat témoy ey “Wang — 
ds wal KpostAcov. Heracleo was earlier than Parpocration, 
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ji. 7, 10, treats each name as meaning a separate island ; 1 Jonto 
Prote, Asteria, Cephallenta, Neritos, Same, Zacynthus, Dulichtum ; 
et tnter non ignabtiis Ulixis nomine Ithaca maxime illustris: 1% 
Lpiro Echinades et ofim Plotae nunc Strophades; contra Ambractcum 
sinum Leucada, 

Pliny (iv. 53) 1s longer, but to the same effect: efter Leucadiam et 
Achaiam permultae, guarum Teleboides eaedemque Taphiae—ante 
Aetoliam. Echinades—ante cas tn alta Céephatlenia, Zacynthus, utrague 
fibera, Ithaca, Dutichium, Samos, Crocyle’ A Paxo Cephallenta 
guondam Melaenn dita XI milibus p, abest. circuitu patet XCILL 
Sane diruta a Romants adhuc tamen oppida tria habet: inter hane et 
Achaiam Lacynthus .. . ab ea Ithaca NV m. adistat, in gua mons 
Neritus. Pliny notices that Neritos is not separate from Ithaca, but 
he gives us Leucas and Dulichium, Cephallenia and Same, Ithaca 
and Crocyle. His reference to the campaign of Fulvius in 1897 
reads as though he meant by ‘Same’ the district east of that town: 
he and Mela seem to have copied their sources directly, and 
perhaps this was the part of his work which Pliny dictated in 
his bath.* 

Same for Samos, which Zenodotus and Apollodorus preferred, is 
somewhat the more frequent form in the Odyssey, and found in 
Thucydides (Sapator), Livy (Samaei), and Pliny. In B 634 Zenodotus 
must have read Xupy duperépovro. 

Dictys of Crete’s Catalogue is Homeric, as we have noticed 
(p. 28). vi. 6 he says cognosert Penelopam ab friginta illustribus vtris 
diversis ex locis in matrimontum postulari: higue erant ab Zacyniho, 
Echinadibus, Leucata, Ithaca. Cephailenia is omitted. The Echinades, 
perhaps, include Dulichium; if they do not, Leucatas may be 
Dulichium. It can hardly mean Cephallenia. 

Besides these parishes of Ithaca, or islands, the Cephallenes 
owned irepor HO dvturepaiw, Strabo, conceiving of Dulichium as 
one of the Echinades, and of Leucas as a promontory of the 
continent, naturally gave Acarnania as this peraea (453); but late- 
epic tradition saw in the peraea Elis. Telegonia arg. xal ‘Odvcueds 
Gicas Nipdaoe eis "HAw drorAd émurxelduevos Ta Bovxodu. Even 


This form recurs in Strabo 452 and in a few MSS. 

Livy xxxvill, 28, 29, 

Mela does not name his sources here. Of Pliny’s numerous authorities in 
book iv, the more germane of the names which the ‘ Index’ gives are Artemidorus, 
Apollodorus, Ephorns, Hecataens, Hellanicus. Probably. Apollodorus was the 
immediate original both to Mela and to Pliny. 


1 
2 
3 
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in Homer another Ithacensian Noemon, 5 634, has mares and mule 
in Ehs: 
vik poe olyer’ dyww ewe S& ypecdr ylyverar adris 
“HAS és eiptxopoy SraBrjuevat, &Oa por brmroe 
Sudexa Mera, bd 8 aplovor radraepyot 


LO, Led ‘ ~ Oe ee | , ° 
admires’ Toy xev Tw’ ehacodpevos dapacaipuny. 


According to an Arcadian legend Ulysses kept his horses as far off 


as Pheneus (Paus, viii. 14). 

The connexion between Cephiallenia and Elis is shown in the 
story (Paus, vi. 15. 7) how the Iade?s erected a statue to an Elean 
at Olympia. The relation existed in the middle-age also, when the 
three islands again formed a state with possessions on the Continent. 
See Appendix, p. 173. Chandler (Zvavels in Greece, i. 283) remarks, 
‘we anchored soon after daybreak in the bay of Chiarenza, which is 
frequented by craft from Zante and the places adjacent, chicfly for 
passengers and provisions’; p. 299, ‘they [the Zantiotes| import 
live stock daily from the Morea; and in tempestuous weather a 
temporary famine not rarely ensues.’ Compare the peraca of Cyzicus 
(Plut. Licud/us, 2), where all the Bord voyiy clyev. 

Whatever uncertainty there may have been over the identification 
of Samos and Dulichium, no ancient was ever found to doubt that 
Ithaca was Ithaca, No ancient conceived that Ulysses’ rocky home 


had supplanted a rich island once known as Ithaca, and by means _ 


Vlei 


impossible to conjecture appropriated its name and attached its own | 
barren qualities to it. This extraordinary heresy was the birth of the _ 


early nineteenth century, and has been in our day revived by William 
Dérpfeld, a respected architect and excavator, less experienced 


perhaps in handling documents. His excavations on Sta. Maura — 
induced him to think that Ithaca was the ancient Leucas—with — 


much consequent disturbance to the identification of these islands. 


‘The literature on the subject is very large,’ and I would not un- 
necessarily add to it. Bérard’s arguments (ii. 405 sqq.) are a — 


sufficient practical refutation of Dérpfeld’s position. There are three 
different considerations to be noticed : 

(1) The correspondence of the Homeric description of Ithaca 
with Thiaki and Sta, Maura respectively. Here I must lay down a 
principle which I propose to follow, viz. that while general truth 
must be demanded in an author’s description of a place, a minute 


1 See Shewan, l.c., and his article ‘ Beati possidentes Ithakistae’, Classical 
Philology, 1917, 132. 
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and detailed truth of small localities, and the correspondence of 
such details to any actual circumstances, can neither be exacted nor 
pressed, Thus I lay no stress on M. Bérard’s charming identification 
of the places mentioned in the Odyssey with the actual bills, springs, 
and harbours of Ithaca.' Else I should have to believe with Cham- 
pault that Phaeacia was Ischia, and Corfti also,:if I read Bérard last. 
The method of agreement proves too much. Moreover, to follow 
Mr. Leaf for once, I make a distinction, momentarily, between the 
Catalogue and the body of the poem. In the Catalogue there is no 
description of the island, and no difficulties arise ; the description is 
in the Odyssey, and—what is more—in the domestic part of the 
poem. The Ithacan part of the poem is obviously the work of 
Homer, that is to say the details inserted in it. he scale is too 
sreat, the movement in time too slow, for books i-iy and xiii—xxiv 
to be other than Homer’s creation; moreover, it is in these parts 
that 400s, the characteristic of the Odyssey and of the poet as 
distinguished from the chronicler, occurs. I therefore put on one 
side the inncr topography of Ithaca: I also neglect Velemachus’ 
celebrated return and the ambush: laid for him by the suitors.* 
Telemachus’ journey is plainly Homer’s invention. It is an érecdécov 
in the construction of the poem ; it diverts the reader, increases the 
suitors’ dry, and—what is more important—effects the purpose of 
books i-iv, which is to orientate the reader in the position of affairs 
in the heroic world at the outset of the poem—by allowing Nestor 
and Menelaus to narrate from their own experience and the 
miraculous knowledge of Proteus the events since Troy fell. If 
the journey was an invention, so the return, and therewith the 
ambush, the island, and the whole story, General knowledge of 
localities we must suppose to have been current. It would be 
special pleading to refuse it to Homer. Now the general descrip- 
tion of Ithaca is notoriously suited to Thiaki: it is barren and hard, 
but bracing: Ulysses loves it with all its defects. Bowen's remarks 
in Smith, Deedionary of Geography, il. 97, deserve quoting :* ‘its 


' Nor on the details, taken from actual observation, of Engel, }. ¢., p. 24.8qq- 

2 But the channel between Cefalonia and Ithaca was a real resort of pirates : 
Nicetas Chon, 114. 15 wal card riva vitov dvayBévres dppipuror i 'Acrepis airy 
olpae Cor Hy page of maar Ketaar pécor “Waxys xat ris Tay Keadnvar rerpa- 
moreas, EmrTibevtar ds morAemror Tos ductive €€ LbBolas mapopy@or ‘Pwpackois. Sec 
Finlay, iti, 170. 

‘The same impression was made on Engel, 1c, p. 21 sqq. There are not 
twenty horses on Thiaki, nor three carriages at Vathy, 
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forests have disappeared ; and this is doubtless the reason why rait 
and dew are not so common here in the present as in Homer’s age, - 
and why the island no longer abounds in hogs fattened on acorns, 
like those guarded by Eumaeus. In all other points the poet's 
descriptions (8 603 sqq., » 242 sqq., ¢ 27 sqq.) exhibit a perfect 
picture of the island as it now appears, the general aspect being one 
of ruggedness and sterility, rendered striking by the bold and broken 
outline of the mountains and cliffs, indented by numerous harbours 
and creeks (Ayzéves wravoppot, v 195). ‘The climate is healthy (dya6 
xovpotpogos, v 27).’? The severity of Ithaca is harped on throughout. 
Such a conception is clearly impossible of Ieucas. 

The statement of the appearance and position of Ithaca relatively 
to the other three islands, Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus, is 
emphatic and requires an explanation: + 22 


yi S& vipror 
wohAat vaterdovet pada oyedov aAMANT, 

AC , = ’ * HA ss é 6 
AovAcytor re Rapy te Kat vAjecoa Zaxvvios. 
Seah. ‘ ; hae es 
atty O& xGapady ravureptary civ GAL Keirox 


mpas Gopor, at b€ 7 dvevbe rpis AO 7’ Héedtdv Te. 


The unprejudiced reader of these lines expects to find that Ithaca is 
a low island far out to sea, a lonely rock in one direction with the 
remaining islands in the other. These conditions do not apply to 
Thiaki nor to the Ithaca of history. It lies within the kind of ring 
formed by Sta. Maura to the north, Cefalonia to the west, Zacynthus 
to the south, and the mainland to the east. Whatever interpretation 
is put upon the terms zpos fogov and ravureprary, they are untrue of 
Ithaca. N@opal7y (= tarewy) does appear to apply. I do not see 
what can be objected to Bérard’s arguments, ji. 413. Ithaca is not 
a flat island, but it is relatively flat compared to Cefalonia and 
Sta. Maura when approached from the south. On the French map 
in Bérard (carte marine, no. 3210) the highest peak in the south of 
Ithaca (Monte Stefano) is given 650 metres, the highest point of the 
south-east range of Cefalonia (unnamed in the map) is given 1,590. 
The term is relative in other Homeric cases also: « 196 Circe’s 
island is x4apody relatively to the oxo which Ulysses climbed to 
look down upon it} je TOL Tov Oo érepov oKOmeAoV xOupadwrepov oyret, 
no oKoredds is xPapadds as such, it is more or less so by comparison, 
This was the usual ancient view: schol. . 25 1 ovyxptts 7 mpos TAs 


1 Cf. Dussaud, p. 174. 
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Aras vjoous motel ary A€yerOar xOapadiyy, ary 8 Ka abryy ps) dvese- 
ralopévy Tpos Naytov Kal LaxevOor tyndy €orur. Dionysius, Calliphontis 


f. (Geog. grace. min. vol. i) 51 says 


Wann orevy 
tyres 8 exovra Kat Aiwdvas Tpets. 
It agrees with nature: Engel, Wohasits des Odysseus, 1912, p. 17; 
‘yon der Westkiiste des Peloponnesos, zumal aus der Nahe von 
Pyrgos und Olympia gesehen, erschcint das doppelgipflige Ithaka, 
abgleich seine zwei Hauptberge bis zu 600 und 800 Metern aufstcigen, 
jennoch wie erdriickt, verschwindend niedrig neben den gewaltig 
aufragenden Bergen von Kefallenia (bis 1620 m.).’ 

In order, therefore, to apply this line to J.eucas, Dérpfeld has 
recourse to an interpretation of yayaAds mentioned by Strabo 454 
with some approval: €ye perv otv dreppaces toirtras 7 ppaors, 
inyoivra: 62 of KakGs- ot're yap XOapadny déxovrar ramewiy évradOa, 
IAAL mporyxmpor TH Hreipw, eyyvTarw otvay atths. 

The line in fact contamed an apparent contradiction, y@ajadi) 
ravumeptaty, ‘low, very high’: accordingly attempts were made to 
zlass both werds. ‘lhe scholiast preserves some: was oty warv- 
reptaty; TH OSs . » . Tavurepraty Se dia THY TOY oiKoYTUY 
\apmpotynta. Or the island was high on one side and low on the 
other. Strabo has preserved an attempt of some commentator on 
yPapary, based probably on a connexion with y@or. It is out of 
the question; the meaning and usage of ydyar and x@apadds arc 
ascertained. It is also palpably untrue of Ithaca. It would be true 
of Leucas, did the word mean zpocxwpos, and had the exegete applied 
:o Leucas. But tt means raze), and it never entered the head of 
an ancient, commentator or other, to conceive that Ithaca was other 
than the modern island Thiaki. 

Aristotle’s “I@axyatwy modureca may have collected patriotic fables, 
such as a denial of the insignificance of the island. The starting- 
point of these inventions was the misunderstanding of &reptar. 

The placing of the island is more to the point: Ithaca, says Homer, 
lies 

mpos Cio, at b€ r dvevOe mpds Hd 7’ HeAWY Te 
After a discussion Strabo 455 and Bérard ii. 261 sqq., 413 interpret 
Copos as meaning dpxros or north-west. Here the sun sets in our 
latitudes in summer ; in winter it rises south of east. Ithaca, there- 
fore, ts ‘out to sea, to the north-west ; the rest are to the east and 
south-east’, ‘This is quite untrue of Thiaki; ‘the others’ are north, 
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West, and south, and Ithaca is south of Leucas, east of Cefalonia 
north of Zante. On the other hand these points are equally false a 
applied to Leucas. Leucas is north, not north-west, of all thre 
others ; none of them is east or south-east of Jieucas. Hence th 
data do not suit the real or the mock-Ithaca. We are reduced t 
supposing an error in Homer. Homer thought Ithaca was on the 
further side of Cefalonia, west of it, and further out to sea. For this. 
is the meaning of ravureprary, and not ‘highest’, ‘most northerly’, 
or Sabove’ anything. In land matters izép is the equivalent of dve, 
and means ‘up-country’; in sea matters fwépraros is the superlative 
of a nautical expression meaning ‘off’, ‘au large de’. Compare 
€ 300 péeogoy trép Kpijrys 
of a ship going from Egypt to Libya, south of.Crete the whole way. 
y 170 } Kabiirepfe Xiowo veotyeOa wrairadodaons 
vycou ére Wupiys, airy én’ dpurrép’ exovtes, 
} brévenPe Xioro rap Avenoevra Minaya ; 
should they go away to sea from Chios in the direction of Psyria, or 
should they take the channel ‘beneath’ Chios along Mimas, i. e. 
between Chios and the land ?? 
0 403 vjuds Tis Supiy xixdjoxerar « mou dKoves 
*Oprvyins Kabirrepbev. 
If Svupiy is Syra and ’Opreyiy Rheneia,’ then Syra is due west of 
Rheneia. Cf. ivép Tepaorod of the Cyclades Dionysius 131. 
Accordingly, rarvreprdry—to which to make doubly sure «iv adi 
is added—can only mean furthest out to sea. It meant much the — 
same as Stephanus’ description of Ireland : *lépry vijoos &y 1G mépare 
mpos dvapois, Scymnus’ weAoyia of Achilles’ island (790), which is off 
the mouth of the Danube, and Dionysius’ reAayuordry of Crete (173). 
This is erroneous of Ithaca, but palpably absurd of Leucas, which — 
most people denied was an island at all. 
Homer's inaccuracy is very like Strabo’s own inaccuracy when he — 
says (167) the Pityussae are veAaylor pGAAov kat mpos éomépay than — 
the Gymnesiae. In his case we know that his error was a conse- 
quence of his method of compilation, 6¢ troprnpdrwv ; and possibly, 
mutatis mutandis this, together with a desire to increase the contrast 
between the great hero and his mean rock added to lonian ignorance — 
of these parts, was the reason of Homer's inaccuracy also. 


t See Leafon 2 544. 2 Strabo 437. 
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The reality of Homer's names in this part of Greece appears from 
many sides. ‘I@dcy as a name resembles other north Greek forma- 
ions, Bauiay, MadOdxy, Pucaxta (Kretschmer, Zznedtung, pp. 280sqq-). 
Mentes, the Taphian (« «79 sqq.), who sails to Temesa to exchange 
ron for copper is substantiated by the Mévropes* éOvos mpods rots 
A Bouprots? “Exaratos Etpary (fr. 62), Steph. in v., Apoll. Rhod. iv. 551, 
Aristotle, A/ér. Ausc. 111, Pliny iii. 139, Scylax 21 (the Mevroptdes 
slands), the Mévropes Scymnus 394, MlJevrs inscr. at Corfi, Zhe 
Years IWork, tor4, 3. Uchetus (¢ 84), a barbarian name, is clained 
is Epirote by Lysippus Epirota év daeBay xatadoyw, schol, Ap. Rhod. 
y. 1093; his father was Boviyeros (Mnaseas, fr. 25, and Marsyas, 
r. ro, ap. schol. o 85) of Bovyérov in Epirus. The name Tados 
-emained apparently in the island ‘Vaphiusa dexira navigantibus ex 
Hthaca Leucademt, Pliny xxxvi. 051- 

(2) If Leucas, a large island, in close relation with the mainland, 
's to be the beggarly Ithaca, what is to become of Dulichium ? 
Dulichium sent forty ships and fifty-two suitors. As we saw it is 
anlikely that it was half Cephallenia. Islands are not bisected, 
especially between different races (Epeans and Cephallenians), and 
why were the two halves so different? The west half (Dulichium) 
produced fifty-two suitors and forty ships against the twenty-four 
suitors and share in twelve ships of the east (Cephallenia). The 
view was no better than a desperate resort of the antiquarians, who 
regarded Leucas as a chersonesus. We require for Dulichium an 
ample population, and this is only given by Leucas and its peraea. 
It is not available for Ithaca. There is indeed one way out of the 
difficulty, which has appealed to MM. Berard, Dérpfeld, and Leaf 
ilike, to disregard the entry in the Catalogue altogether. 

(3) It requires to be asked if such a ‘move on’ as is involved in 
the theory that Sta. Maura was once Ithaca and then became Leucas, 
and Thiaki was once Same and then became Ithaca, and Cefalonia 
was once Dulichium and then became, perbaps, first Same and then 
Cephallenia, or Cephallenia at once ; and Same having been Thiaki 
and then, perhaps, Cefalonia, and Dulichium having been Cefalonia, 
both fly off the map—if such a thing is possible. The question did 
not disturb Dérpfeld, but Mr. Leaf is awake to it and brings some 
support. Place-names wander, like flowers in the winter ; the Lom- 
bards are found at different times in different places, Calabria, as 
Mr. Bury remarks (Quarterly Review, July 1916, p. rg), at one time 
applied to a greater part of Ttaly than it does now ; in early Greece 
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we can trace the course of such names as VPerrhaebi, Aenianes, 
Pieres, Phlegyae, Magnetes. But Dérpfeld’s idea involves a pro 
gressive passage of names along four places; the last place (and 
name) remains firm: the other three admit a new element, move 
one place on, and discard one of the old names. So 


Siereie age. Lisiarical age, 
Sta. Maura = Ithaca Leucas 
Thiaks = Same ve a A A 
Cefalonia = Dulichium —=>Cephallenia 
Zanie Zacynthus Zacynthus 


Dulichium yanishes at the first push, Same vanishes as the name of 
a country, remains as a town. Such a movement is certainly 
unique in histery and is incredible, especially when we remember. 
that the ‘push’ which set it going is purely imaginary, and that the 
places are in sight of each other. Incoming races seize the name, 
history, and glories of the conquered, they do not pack the conquered 
off with its name and its heroic glories to a site a few miles across the 
water. . The Liburnian population of these places with its late- 
Mycenaean civilization sat on their sites from the death of Ulysses 
{after which the Telegonia seems to imagine 3 dispersal of the 
family) till the Corinthian settlement. Mr. Teaf’s parallels are so 
many more demands on our credulity: it is news that the Navarino- 
Pylos owed its name to a southward ‘thrust’ from the Kakovatos- 
Pylos. Did the Kakovatos-Pylos originate in a southward thrust 
from the Elean Pylos?! What of the Boeotian and the Arcadian 
Orchomenus? did either propagate the other, and which? are 
the four Ephyrae connected hy the moving carpet of migration ?. 
and the five Methonae? Moreover, the Pyloses and the Oechalias 
left their name behind them, they did not pack it in their baggage. — 

Mr. Leaf has done little in this section but repeat Dérpfeld, whose 
excuses he, a philologer, cannot plead. His Pilot has again run him on 
the bar of over-proof. Ithaca is certainly some way from Acarnania 
and Elis, but that is no reason why it should not have enjoyed the 
services of ropbujes and imported cattle (Leaf, p. 153). There is 
nothing in the word to imply the use of punts and barges. The 
Leucadian lagoon, of 2 feet, I have excellent authority for saying 


1 The Greek view was that the name came across the I’eloponnesus from 
Megara: Apollod, iif. 2¢5 Pylas king of Megara siew a man and founded Pylos 
in the Peloponnesus : the sovereignty came (back?) from Ioleus, A 235 sqq- 
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could support a large traffic in flat-bottomed beats ; and this was how 
he Dulichians, if they did not build a causeway also, reaped the 
produce of their peraea— though their own fields, according to 
Sngel, could support them.! But the historical Ithaca, whatever the 
risks of the deep sea, had ropOpijes, for Heraclides Penticus, c¢. 38, 
tells us that one of them took over a crew of pirates, one aged slave, 
and sonie tar, a dead weight clearly as great a3 one cow and two fat 
zoats (v 186).° Ulysses kept oxen, sheep, swine, and goats, é yreipw, 
£ro0-4. No difficulty is felt in conveying sheep at least by ship. 
The Messenians stole 300 from Ithaca, ¢@ 18. Moreover dAccis, who 
ure the same people, bad the melancholy duty (w 418) of conveying 
the bodies of the suitors to their relations. and this, whichever island 
we assign as Ithaca, implies a considerable voyage. But argument is 
unnecessary when, as Mr, Shewan informs us (C. 2. 1916, 82), the 
actual hiaki imports on the average 4,500 head of cattle every year 
oeclles pag 

Lastly, ee dono? If Thiaki-Ithaca were not really Ithaca, how 
did it get that position? Could an ummportant rock, which in the 
classical period had no history except its heroic past, have appro- 
priated Ulysses and Penelope? and was a flourishing Corinthian 
colony, such as Leucas, to abdicate its rightful heroic past in favour 
of an unimportant rock ? 

16. This part of the world is rounded off with the section on Aetolia. 
Thoas, son of Andraemon, brought forty ships from Pleuron, Olenos, 


live, po, {1 den statistischen Angaben tiber Lewkas finde ich, dass von den 
engefahr roo Quadratkilometern Anbaulandes mehr als 20 Quadratkilometer 
Weideland sind. Auf Ithaka ist es noch nicht 1/4 Quadratkilometer. Ausser 
der reich bebauten lewkadischen Ebene von Nidri habe ich die prangende Ebene 
im Norden der Insel durchwandert, und auf den Karten finde ich auch im Westen 
noch grosse Ebenen verzeichnet. Warum in aller Welt sollte der Beherrscher einer 
solchen Insei, die fiir die gréssten Herden Weideland in Hiille und Fiille bietet, 
sich dic Unbequemlichkeit auferlegen, einen Teil seines Viehstandes auf dem 
Festlande weideu und je nach Bedarf heriiberholen zu lassen ?” 

* FF. G. ih. 223 mopOmebs TMuppias dvopa Anoras SrendpOpevce, mpeaBurny alxua- 
Awrov Kat mirrayvs xal dvetrac radra mapa tv Anor@y Senbevros ro mpecBiTov. 
The same story in Plutarch, @ze graer. 34. Cf, Nen. Heli. vo 1, 23 wopOpela avOpi- 
mov peat, kaTamA€ovta dmd yhowy. ; 

8 «Pitte sich Dorpfeld geniigend lange in Ithaka aufgehalten, oder hatte er 
sich nur an Ort und Stelle nach den noch heute dort herrschenden Verkebrseinrich- 
tungen der Viehztiehter erkundigt, so hatte er die tiberraschende und iiberzeugende 
Tatsache erfahren, dass bis zu diesem Tage ein grosser Teil, iiber 4300 Haupt, 
des ithakesischen Viehstandes nicht anf der Inscl selbst, sondern anf dem Festlande 
weidet, und in regelm&ssigem Fahrentrieb nach Ithaka hiniibergeschafft wird?’ 
For commerce between Zante and Glarenza see Chandler, avfe, p.g2, Miller, 
datins te the Levant, p. 131, quotes a dacument (Fantes rerten Austrfacariem, 
Abt. IL. xiv, 215) concerning animals imported to Cefalonia from Apulia, 
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Pylene, Chalcis, and Calydon. Andraemon was the son-in-law of 
Oeneus, having married his daughter Gorge (Apoll. i. 64); and, his” 
son Meleager being dead, as Homer says, and Tydeus in exile, had 
succeeded to the throne. Diomede takes his pedigree one ste 
further back, = 115. 

‘The towns are all in the west part of the histoncal Aetolia ; ther 
are no Locri Ozolae, and a very large stretch of territory east of 
Chalcis 1s unaccounted for. Crisa, of course, belongs to Phoci 
(B 520). But in Pausanias’ day (x. 38. 5) the tomb of Andraemon 
and Gorge was shown at Amphissa. ‘The neighbouring tribe, the 
Kovpyres, and their war with the Aetolians for Calydon are mentioned | 
1 529sqq. Strabo collects the opinions upon this all too suggestive | 
name 463 sqq. 

Mycenaean sherds have been found at Calydon, and L. M. ii and — 
Minyan pottery at Thermon (see Thompson, I. c., p. 133; Rhomaios 
AeAriov “Apy. 1915, 256 $qq.). 


CHAP LER: (Ov 
THE AEGEAN 


A pORMAL account of the Aegean islands is given by Diodorus 
y. 47 sqq. Ile cites for Rhodes (c. 56.7) Zyvov 6 ra wept tavrys 
mwvracdpevos (£0 #7. G. iii. 174, also quoted by Polybius xvi, 14, 
mentioned by Diag. Laert. vii. 33), for Crete (c. 80) Epimenides, 
Dosiades, Sosicrates, Laosthenidas. Strabo deals with the Sporades 
488, 489. Pliny, book iv, is very short ; he quotes for Crete Dosiades, 
Anaximander, Philistides, Crates. The Cretan legends are given in 
Apollodotus iii, 1-20 (he quotes Pherecydes and Asclepiades). 

17. ‘The poet without further notice passcs from Aetolia to the 
southern Aegean. If Thessaly comes last in the Catalogue as the 
last conquest (accordig to Mi. Thompson, lL. c., 39), the Aegean 
may come last but one (except Crete) for a like reason. 

Crete sends eighty ships under Idomeneus and Meriones, from 
seven towns. She boasts a hundred cities (ninety, 7174: an explana 
tion of the discrepancy is given by Strabo 474 fin.), The genealogy 
of Idomeneus Is given twice, by himself N 450 and by the mock- 
Cretan (Ulysses) 7 178. He is the son of Deucalion son of Minos. 
His squire (draw) Meriones, according to the later writers (Apoll. 
ni. 77, Diodor. v. 79), was a member of the same house. Minos is 
to Homer an individual, not a dynastic name, and there is no echo 
of an ‘ Achaean’ conquest or of any convulsion. Nor is anything 
said about an alliance between the Cretan and Mycenaean houses, 
though Aeschylus (4g. 1568) calls the Mycenaean dynasty TTAew6e- 
vieut and Apollodorus iii. r5 and Dictys i. 1, v. r6 make Plisthenes, 
brother of Atreus and father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, marry 
Aerape a Cretan princess. ‘The genealogy B 104 does not mention 
Plisthenes: neither does it necessarily exclude him. 

The poems contain various recollections of bygone Cretan history : 
Ariadne, her xopés, and Theseus § 591, 592, 4 321; the Cretan 
prince Rhadamanthys, whom the Phaeacians conveyed to Euboea 
9 321-6. He enjoyed the immortality promised to Menelaus 8 564. 
Later writers made him die in exile at Ocaleae in Boeotia and found 
nis tomb at Haliartus (Plutarch, Zysander 28; Apoll. i. 6, ii. 70). On 
the island in general see Strabo 474 and his authorities, 
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Three islands or groups of islands follow, between Crete and Asia, 
corresponding to the Sporades of historical times. ‘lhe mention of 
these used to be considered one of the surest proofs of a Dorian 
source of the Catalogue. Our greater knowledge of the Aegean has 
removed this suspicion. 

18. Rhodes is in the generation of its settlement, and little papu- 
lated, although already rich (y. 670), if its contingent is only nine 
ships. These are brought by the oecist in person, Tlepolemus, son 
of Heracles. He falls in battle at the hands of his Lycian neighbour 
Sarpedon. (His widew Polyxo reigned after him with her orphan 
son, Paus. iti. 12. 10.) 

The statement that the colonization of Rhodes took place in the 
Mycenaean period is confirmed by the Inte Mycenaean pottery found 
so plentifully on the island (Dussaud, pp. 202 sqq.). The ancient 
historians, Diodorus iv. 58! and Strabo 573, 653, recognize the 
Homeric account, and there is nothing in Pindar’s sketch of the 
island (O#. vii) to contradict it. It is prejudice, and a certain blind- 
ness, that induces modern historians to start the Hellenic existence 
of Rhodes with the Dorians. Strabo argues against the view 653. 
I do not know who Heracles was, but if in the course of his earthly 
career he made war on Augeas, on Laomedon, and founded Cos on 
his way back from the first Trojan war, it is plain that neither he nor 
any ‘son’ of his connote the Dorian race or period. The Heraclidac 
who ‘returned’ were his distant descendants: Aletes the founder of 
Corinth was fifth from him, schol. Pind. O/ xi. 17a. Accordingly — 
the word in usage may imply ‘heroic’ or ‘Dorian’ according to | 
generation. Even if the pottery were not there, the story in the 
Hiad is not what the powerful state of Rhodes would have invented 
as a heroic past. The few ships and the death of the oeeist appear 
to represent fact. 

The long excursus on the history of Tlepolemus, and the statement _ 
of the wealth of the settlement suggest an addition; but the limited — 
nature of the addition is plain, if we compare the section with the _ 
abundant antiquarianism of Pindar, OZ vil. 

The motive for the settlement is as so often blood-guilt, ‘This, or — 
the like reason, accounted for the movements of Meges, Tydeus, 
Amphitryon, Phoenix, Patroclus, Bellerophon, Hyettus (Hesiod, fr. 
144). Homer does not mention the place where Tlepolemus killed 


1 Diodorus v. 57-9 even asserts various much earlier settlements, from Thessaly 
and Crete, and winds up by saying Apaxt d mph rev Tpoxkay TAymidcpos 6 ‘Hpn- 
wéous KTA, 
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his uncle. Pindar, who gives the same story, puts it at ‘Tiryns. 
Licymnius’ tomb was shown at Argos (Paus. ii. 22. 8). ‘The story is 
also reported in Apollad. if. 170. 

rg. Syme close to the Carian coast is independent, under Nirens. 
Neither Homer nor tradition tell us whence it was colonized. — Its 
nearness to the mainland aceounts for the extension of Nireus’ 
kingdom to part of Cnidia given him by Diodorus v. 53, who adds 
that the island lay long desolate between the Trojan war and the 
Doric colonization. 

20. Nisyrus, Crapathus, Casos, Cos, and the Calydnae send thirty 
ships under Phidippus and Antiphus, sons of Thessalus, sons of 
Heracles. 

There is more history in this section. The islands are in the 
third generation of their settlement, and consequently provide the 
large number of thirty ships. The body of the poem agrees in 
the foundation-story: Heracles was carried by winds to Cos after 
the first Trojan war (= 250, O 26, cl. B 638). Pindar, Jew. iv. 40, 
and Diod. v. 54 agree. ‘Ihe fact that the group is cut in two 
by Rhodes suggests that Khodes was settled later—or held out 
longer. This again agrees with the Catalogue. In the case of 
Carpathus Diodorus, |. c., provides a later oecist, Ioclus the Argive 
(orepov woddats yeveats): he would still agree with the Argive 
founding of Rhodes by Tlepolemus: it is a common error to see 
‘Dorians’ implied by ‘Heracles’ and ‘Argos’. Cos belonged to 
Eurypylus before the settlement (Apollod. ii. 7. 2). The ignorance 
of the later Grecks is shown by the variant in many mediaeval 
MSS. @dcov for kérov. Eustathius identified Casos with Sinope !! 

Homer does not give the inhabitants a name, but tradition (Pindar, 
le., Thue. viit. 41) calls them Meépores, an Asiatic name (B 837, 
A 329). The Heracles legend occurs further in Pindar, ff. 172, and 
ap. Strab. vii. fr. 58, Pherecydes, fr. 35. The first Aegean coloniza- 
tion appears as the result of the first Trojan war. The second 
Trojan war preceded the Tonic migration. May we also infer that 
the first war against Troy was conducted from Thebes (Heracles) 
and Aegina (‘Telamon) ? 

A survey of Carpathus is given by Dawkins, #..S. 4. 1902~3, ix, 
176 sqq. 

This is a singular group of islands to represent the whole Aegean 
contingent. ‘They start under the wing of Crete as it were, and 


© Temesa was Brindisi, Cinnamus 189. 93 Sicyou was Demetrias, Nicephorus 
Gregoras 116, 20, 
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make a bridge to Lycia or the south of Caria: Casos-Carpathos 
Rhodes. They then turn north-west and creep up the Carian coast 
—Syme, Nisyros, Cos, Calydnae, and there stop. No one wishing 
to send the Aegean islanders to the ‘Trojan Crusade would have 
chosen this bunch, and left out the Cyclades, or the great islands 
opposite Tonia and Aeolis. If we find these and no others in the 
Catalogue, the reason must be that these and no more were at the 
time in Mycenaean possession. And why the islands stopped at 
Calymnos is plain: at this point began the influence of Carian 
Miletus. Until Miletus was taken colonization could not go further 
north. ‘he bridge of islands was made partly owing to the pro- 
tection of Crete, partly because here the influence of ‘l'roy was furthest 
off, A fertieri Samos was foreign, and Telephus at Teuthrania and 
the Trojans further north commanded Lesbos. This Asiatic charae- 
ter, of the coast and islands, corresponds with the absence of Aegean 
remains: Mr, Hogarth, writing in 1gog, said (Vlexta and the Last, 
p. 46) ‘this negative result of my deep excavation of the Artemisium 
... tallies with the almost equally negative result, as regards earlier 
Aegean things, which has thus far followed on all exploration 
whatever in Hellenic Asia, both mainland and isles, except only at 
Hissarlik. For all the rest of the coast... we have nothing at all 
that is Aegean to record, except vases or sherds of the very latest 
Age of Bronze or earliest of Iron, found at three points only on 
the mainland, viz. Pergamum, Miletus, and Assarlik, and at one 
point in Rhodes... The other great islands near the Ionian coast, 
Samos, Chios, and Mitylene, have yet to preduce a single well- 
attested Aegean object’. Since this was written Mycenaean dis- 
coveries have been made in Rhodes (Dussaud, p. 203); vases from 
Calymnos have long been in the British Museum, and we may fairly 
suppose that with deeper excavation more evidence will be found in 
the other Sporades. Mr. Dawkins mentions Mycenaean vases and 
a bronze sword at Carpathos (l.c., p. 201). The entry in the Cata- 
logue appears to accurately represent the extent to which Mycenaean 
influence had spread across the Acgean at the moment of the out- 
break of the Trojan war. Tomer admits no contact with the main- 
land, no peraea or érwopia; but the discoveries at Assarhk and 
Miletus (Dussaud, p. 203), to say nothing of the still unexcavated 
site at Datcha, conspire with the traditional date of the foundation 
of Halicarnassus! to show that the first result of the fall of Troy 


1 Tacitus, An, iv. 55 (in A.D. 26)‘ Halicarnasii mille ct ducentos per annos 
aullo motu terrae nntavisse sedes suas... adseveraveraut ’. 
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was the settlement of the mainland immediately opposite Cos and 
the Calydnae. 

The question frequently asked what were the Cyclades and the 
rest of the islands doing during the war, though far from entirely 
clear does not appear so dark as it once did. ‘These islands are not 
ignored in the poems; Ulysses called at Delos £ 162 ;? Dia, inter- 
preted as Naxos, occurs in the story of Ariadne ’ 325; Chios is 
a landmark (y 170, 172); Lesbos was hostile, belonged doubtless to 
Priam’s kingdom, and was sacked (Q 544, I 129, &e.); the Thracian 
Samos, Imbres, and Lemnos occur here and there; Lemnos, half- 
Graecized, was friendly, Scyros required to be ‘taken’ (éAdv, 1 668): 
Tenedos was made a base. If, then, some islands assisted Agamemnon, 
and some (and these to the north) did not, and those that did had 
been colonized, we conclude that the reason that the others took no 
part in the war was that they were still un-Mycenaean, The reason 
was political. The immediate result of the war was the acquisition 
of them also. The Melians even put forward 1116 as their date (Thuc. 
y. 112), and legend assigned the settlement to Menestheus on his 
return (Apoli. epit. 5. 15 b). ‘Their previous relations with Greece 
will have been commercial. (Cf. "Thompson, p. 135; on the remains 
at Melos and Thera, Dussaud, 88 sqq., 9S sqq-) 

It is hardly necessary to notice how unlike this situation is to later 
history, how unflattering to the Dorian colonists of Halicarnassus 
and Cnidus, the Ionian princes, the ordinary inhabitants, and the 
epic poets of Miletus, Samos, and Lesbos, and to the schoo! ot 
Homer at Chios and Smyrna, All the concentration of the Homeri- 
dae was unable to cject the Caran from Miletus and provide a 
heroic past for Ephesus and the Panionion. The Catalogue passed 
absolutely unscathed : later historians, such as Dictys (see p. 28), 
let in Colophon and thirty Cyclades. Miletus and Samos were 
favoured as carly as Apollonius of Rhodes (p. 25). 

We notice also that Greek legend as preserved by Diodorus ¥ 
recognizes for the Sporades a stage or stages before the Dorian 
settlements. Dorian pride and influence were unable, as modern 
historians did till recently, to begin Greek history in the Aegean at 
their darorwtau. 


' The curious story, not Homeric but Cyclic (Cypréa, fr. 20), of Anios and his 
three danghters, the Oenotropae, makes out Delos to have been independent. 
Photius, ep. ii. 48, Hergeurdther (perhaps from a fuller version of Proclus’ epitame) 
says Anios yielded to the influence of Palamedes after Ulysses had failed. Thrace 
takes the place of Delos in Servins on 4evz. ii. 81. ; 
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From Cos we are taken with no more than a vir ab to Greece 
north of Octa. Mr. Thompson, |. c., 135, 6, thinks that the position 
of Thessaly at the end of the Catalogue is due to its recent conquest 

Thessaly gives us the greatest example of discrepancy between © 
the Catalogue and historical conditions. Several discrepancies have 
manifested themselves up to this point, the name Boeoti, the Pclopid 
kingdom of Corinth, the vanished states and names of Pylos and 
Dulichium. In Thessaly all is different: instead of the four his- 
torical divisions we have, as Strabo says, nine dynasties (430: he 
says fez, but unless we adjoin Locris there are only nine), and the 
list of towns in Homer and later history is almost entirely different ; 
in Thessaly proper the two lists have only Pherae, Iolcus, Tricea, 
Oloosson, Gyrton, and Meliboea in common (see p. 128). We have 
two tasks before us: to consider the relation between the two maps 
of ‘Thessaly, and to define and identify the Homeric divisions and 
sites. It may be well first to state the historical divisions. 

These are laid down by Strabo 430 rawirn & oboe els rérrapa 
Kepy Sejpyto: éxadeiro Ot 75 piv OOOrs, 7d 88 “Hotiudris 7d be Oerra- 
Ares, 7d SE edAaeryores. Eyer OG pee OGGris Ta vdrwa Ta mapa THY 
Oirny ard rot Maktexod Kédrov kai [vAaixoti péxype tis AoAorlas Kat 
ris MWivdou Staretvovra, tharuvépeva d€ péxpr Pupoddou nat tv rediov 
tov OertadrtkGy’ i 8 “Eariaidrs 7a eorépa wat re petakd Tirdov Kat 
ras avo Maxedovius: ra 8¢ Aoure ol re bd TH Kaormustids vepomeroe ra 
redia, kahovmevor $& DerrahiGra, ovvdrrovres H3y Tois KaTw Maxeddcr, 
Kal of ebeffs Ta pexpe Mayryticys Tapadlas exrAypodyres Xupiu. 

The reader will notice that only three provinces are defined here ; 
HeAaoyora: is the reading of a minority of MSS. for @erradwrau.’ 
Fither, therefore, of the two names has fallen out, owing, obviously, 
to the rime riche. Of the two names TeAuoydrar seems made more 
probable by the words ovrartovres 989 tots Katw Maxedéor, which 
Pelasgiotis does in Perrhaebia: on the other hand if we supply, as 
we then must, @erradidrae between Kai of and épeéys we make 

1 The Vatican palimpsest, as I now see from Cozza-Luzi, Della Ceografia ar 


Strabone. Framienti scopertt in membrane palinseste, Parte terca 1888, p. go, has 
Berrah@iae with the majority. 
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"Thessaliotis extend to the Magnesian coast, which is untrue. Strabo 
further defincs Thessaliotis by saying 435, speaking of the Phthiotic 
Thebes, the Crocits campus, and the river Cuarius, rafra 0 eori ris 
Oerrarwiridos pias ray rerrdpov pepiduy ths ovmrdaons Oerradéas, Hs 
Kalra te Etipumidw, «at 6 PiirXos Srov “AwdAAwvas tot Pvadraiov tepav, 
Kal “Tyra, drov t Odjuis Tywala tysdrat, xal Kiépos 8° eis adriyy auvte- 
Netrae [aut rad\Aa] rijs “APapavias. In 438 he calls the right-hand 
tributaries of the Peneus rots év 77) Oertadws7d. zorapar's. A list of 
towns of the Pelasgiotae is given 441: they include Demetrias, 
Crannon, and Scetussa. The frontiers of Thessaliotis and Phthiotis 
do not seem very plain. 

This tetrarchy may be traced back to the fifth century: according 
ta Aristotle, ey 77) Oerraay wodireda fr. 455 (ap. Harpocr. in retpap xia), 
the partition was made in the time of Aleuas son of Pyrrhus, and 
it appears to be the Dorian organization of the country. Hecataeus, 
fr. 112, puts Crannon in Pelasgiotis. Herodotus, i. 56, speaking of 
the Pelasgi mentions yjv ri bbrev, from which they went to rij 
ixd tiv “Occur te cat rov “OAuurov xwpnv, xudeopevny be "Toruiore, 
from which they were driven to Pindus. Here we have another 
contradiction. On the other hand, ¢. 57, he defines ‘Thessaliotis 
as near the Dorians (i.e, of Erineus). Heellanicus, fr. 28, has the four 
names. These inconsistencies may be left to the classical historian. 

About the origin of these four names next to nothing is known. 
Phthiotis contains the old land-name Phthia, but apparently in a 
wider sense (see Costanzi, Aza. a Filed, xi. §29 sqq.). Why Thessa- 
liotis appropriated the national name is not clear, but in view of 
parallel cases of irrational nomenclature is intelligible. That Hes- 
tiaeotis, which contains Tricca and the upper gorge of the Peneus, 
can have anything to do with Hestiaea or Euboea and through it 
with an Athenian deme (Strabo 445) no one will believe Hence 
the inference to be drawn from the name of the fourth district 
Pelasgiotis is obscure, though in this case, as in that of Thessaliotis, 
an explanation is given by tradition. Herodotus, i. 57, says of the 
Pelasgi at Creston dovpod core Foray roto. vev Aupietore xaXcopevorre, 
vixeov b¢ ryvixadra yay TH viv Occcudwrw Kureoperyy. They origin- 
ally lived in Thessaliotis, that is in the plain of Cierion. If the 
Thessali, according to the story, coming over the pass ejected such 
a people from Thessaliotis, they might have moved over the low 


XH 8 'Boriaia yfyore MeppaBay xtiow Scymnus 378, inverting the relations 
with more probability. 
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range of Crannon and Scotussa into the plain of Larissa and given 
the latter their name. 

We proceed to the Homeric divisions. 

21. The inhabitants of the Pelasgic argos, who lived in Alos, Alope, 
and Trachis, and possessed Phthia and Hellas, and were called Myr- 
midons and Hellenes and Achaei, sent fifty ships under Achilles. 

TleAcoyixdy dpyos does not recur in Homer.! The adjective, to 
judge by ‘Auduroyuxdy and ‘Operrixdy dpyos, must mean ‘ belonging 
to Pelasgi’, a race which according to Herodotus quoted above 
oixee yy TY PHSrw in the days of Deucalion, They were gone in 
the heroic age, perhaps turned out by the Myrmidons, Zevs._ weAac- 
yusds (Il 233) may have been the God of the old people. But as 
Dodona is the seat of TeAacyol, Hesiod, fr. 233, WeAuryxds may 
have a religious sense. The word dpyos is a common noun (for 
we must not inyent a city bound only to disappear). As a common 
noun apyos is proved by Strabo 372 dpyos 6@ Kal 7h wedtov Adyerae 
Tapa Tors vewrépors [i.c. in literature], tap’ ‘Opie 8 088 drag padderra 
3’ olovtar Maxedorexoy Kat Oerrartxdy etva Steph. Byz. in vy. says 
apyos 8€ cxedov may mediov Kara Oadacocav. Examples from later 
literature are Callimachus, Z/eca/e, ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 1, 1138 

Nawetys ir dpyos (masc.) doBysos “Adpyorece, 
Dionysius ap. Steph. Byz. in Awrior 

Kat KEVEOY [é |xpornoe NEBys aver Awrwov UpPyoss 
which = Awriw ev red’ Hesiod, fr. 122, 246, 2,h. Hom. xvi. 3. The 
word is still in use to mean ‘ valley’ in Casos, Calymnos, and Nisyros 
according to Ross, Reisen in den griech. /nsedn, i. 92, il. 32; for 
Nisyros see also &.S.A. xti. 170. As we have a masculine in 
Callimachus supra, have we « byeform dpyoy in Paus. vill 7. 1 
in the plain of Mantinea, wediov . . . dpydv KaAovpevov? The usage 
is analogous to that of réarea, réuros = valley in Theocr. i, 66 
and currently in Byzantine writers, dvaipuv = rivers Moschus i. 31,” 
Adpura and ’ApcOovea. 

The phrase HeAacyixdy dpyos occurs in what may be called inde- 
pendent literature only in two places: the oracle (Hendess 178: ap. 
schol. Theocr. xiv. 48 from Dinias év ApyoAtwots, /. 77, G. iv, 25, and 


1 Mela ii. 3 a promonturio Seprade .. . ad Pagasaeum sinum cursus est is 
clearly wrong. Did he write Pe/asgrcum? , 

2 See P. Persson, /udog. /orsch. xxxv, pp. 199-210: abp- = water; émadpous’ 
rods xerptippovs moTapovs Hesych, 
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Phot. and Suid. in ‘Ypets from Ton of Chios, 70 ZAG. ti, p. 51, fr. 17, 
and Mnaseas of Patara év MAdtxots xpyopeots, ib. ili. 157) of which the 
first line is 


yotys pey mirgs to TleAaoyudr dpyos dpetvor. 


‘The mention of Meyapeis vy. 6 and the Hesiodic character of v. 5 
show that the oracle, as might be expected, is not early: and no 
doubt the phrase [eA. dpyos is used in the antiquarians’ sense of 
Thessaly. ‘The Maliac plain, however, was fertile: the Echinaei, 
according to Polybius ix, 41. 11 Kaprotvra: yay rdedopor, and 
Zenodotus thought fil to rewrite line 681 as of & "Apyos elyov ro 
Hedagryidr. otfap dapotpys.’ ‘he proverb may therefore have 
passed bodily with the interpretation of the term as ‘Thessalian. The 
second passage is the story in Suidas in ’ApyoAat: here the phrase 
means either Thessaly or Argolis (C. Q. 1909, 86). It means Argolis 
in Ep. gr. $46, Kaibel. 

The later writers, logographers, tragedians, and geographers took 
a different view of HeAaoyexov dpyos. They interpreted it to mean 
either Argolis or Thessaly. hey could hardly help themselves. 
Both terms were ambiguous : MeAacycxdrv involved the theories about 
the Pelasgi, in full vogue in the fifth century ;? dpyos was evidently 
either the capital of Argolis or the city called after Amphilochus. 
The geographers inclined to give Achilles the tetrarchy called, we 
do not know why, MeAavycares ; Euripides in the Ovesfes (692, 1247) 
uses the terms of Mycenae and Argolis. Now Argolis is occupied— 
by Perscidae, Danaidae, Pelopidae, Temenidae—at all periods of myth 
and history: Pelasgiotis rests, besides on its name, on the ambiguity 
of Phthia (to which we come directly), and on the political insigniti- 
cance of Malis,an unworthy home, compared to Larissa, for Achilles, 
Iixpheit statements of the latter view are Apollodorus ap. Steph. 
Byz. in "Apyovpa . . . "AtroAAddwpos 8€ Pyow ev tpdty vedv xatadoyw 
’Apyetous dvoudler Oat irs Tpooyyoplas peTUTerovorys 7) da 7o Tporkvpody 
Ti media THS Oerrartas, iv dy WeAaoyudv"Apyos etrev”"Opmpos: Ephorus 
(wf wd.) ap. Strab. 221 Kal 7d WeXaoyindy dpyos OerraAta Néyetat, 7d 
peradd roy exBodGy rod Tyverod Kat Tov McppoTvAdv Ews THs dpewhs THs 


Kara Hivéov, dia to erapEat tov rorwv TovTwv ToOds TeXacyovs: this he 


? Dimensions of the argos or nediey are given by Herodotus vile 198, 199, 
Pansanias x. 20, 6 (in the time of Frennus, .c. 279, when the delta had grown 
far below the bridge over the Spercheus). bursian, i. SS, notes the fertility of the 
valley; Dodwell (ii. 67, 72, 75) talks of € the luxuriant plain of Trachis’*, 


® See J. L. Myres, /. A/S. 1907, 170 syq. 
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repeats 369 in the list of the meanings of "Apyos: some varie 
between town and district, 431 of pév xat wdduv Sexovtae @erradenin 


‘ , aN ’ , -~ 
wept Adpuray idpypevny tore, viv § otwert otcay' of § ob roAw adda TO 


tév Oerrardv rediov ottws svopatixds Aeyopevor, Geyévov rotvoua 
“ABayros é& “Apyovs det’ droujrarros. The Aleuadae captured 
Achilles as Argolis annexed Agamemnon. 

lew towns are mentioned in proportion to the fifty ships and 
2,500 men, as the account in Il 168 gives them. Two are known 
Trachis and Alope. Trachis was Peleus’ capital, and is disguised 
I have endeavoured to show, C. &, 1906, 199 sqq., as Muppuddven 
woXs in the extract from Hesiod’s Catalogi which is the foundation 
of the Shield of Heracles. In the late eighth century the tradition 
will have been alive. Alope was between Echinus and Larissa 
Cremaste, on the north side of the gulf, according to Stephanus in v. 
(he quotes in the same article Pherecydes and Philo. ‘There were 
six places of the name), Stephanus was right, as Livy alii. 57 shows 
Q. Marcus Chalidem navibus venit, Alope capla, Larissa quae Cre 
maste atcitur obpugnata. Ajos had disappeared, but Parmeniscus 
(ap. Steph. in y.) said there was such a place. It is strange that no 
more villages are mentioned, not Larissa nor Echinus, Phalara nor | 
any place at all up the valley. Does this show the slight hold of the © 
dynasty? It lasted practically only Peleus’ life, and Neoptolemus, or 
according to another account, Peleus himself evacuated the place and 
retired to Thesprotia Or did the incoming Enienes and Malians 
desert the old sites and take new ones? This was the rule in 
northern Thessaly. 

The antiquarians were put out by these obscure names (Strabo 
432 sqq.). Some allowed themselves to be attracted by the historical 
Halos in Phthiotis (among these was Artemidorus) ; others wished to 
annex Alope from the Locrian Ajax ; others (called yAwoooypddor by 
Strabo) altered the reading “AAdwqv into "AXotv#. Apoll. Rhod. 
i. 5r and Orpheus Arg. 133 assign Alope as a home to a Phthian 
daughter of Myrmidon; Apollonius put it on the Amphrysus, Orpheus 
gives it the epithet wretpjeoou. Mr. Leaf, abounding in this sense, 
calls the whole entry an imposture. 

People of this mental habit should understand that the stock of 
place-names in ancient Greece was not very great. The same word 
did a great deal of duty. We have no survey or gazetteer of Greece, 


1 Peleus’ banishment, Apollod. epit. 6 13 5 that uf Neoptolemus, ib. 12; Pindar, 
Nem. iv. 82, vii. 54. al. The sons of Acastus came from Tolcns and turned him out. 


Pits may 


nd every time a local boundary inscription comes to hght (such as 
hat of Melitaca, 7. G. IX. ii. 205, or the Argive document in 
Vnemosyne, 42. 330 8qq-) new facts are supplied; or if a detailed 
nititary narrative has survived in Plutarch’s Z/ves,' a number of 
inknown sites appear. But incomplete as our knowledge is, even 
imong the known places the same name occurs very often. If we 
urn oyer Stephanus, who has to serve as gazetteer, we find, to omit 
imple doubles, 8 cases of "AGivar, 7 of Alyai, 5 or 6 of Alvos, 4 of 
AxavOos, 10 of “Axpa, 5 of “Axpéyas, 5 or 6 of "Axnj, 4 or 5 Of 
Apaedas, rt of “Apyos, 8 of “Apéfavea according to Didymus on 
1 408, 4 of "Amivy, 5 of “Aarupa, 5 Of Aaratdvor, 5 Of Aadrovs 
-ovats, -ovvtor), 5 Of AeAdod (-ofcra, -oveia, to which the cases of 
Pedqhodera, &e., should be added), 13 of Ata, 7 of Atov, 5 of “pupa, 
3 of Kipwads,6 or 7 of “Edupa, 6 of @dppa, g of OnBy, 6 of Kipy, — 
5 of “Irev (1), 7 Of Kopwvera, tr of Adpuoa, 6 of Méyapa, 5 of 
MeOcivy, S of Mevwo, 8 of Néxace (eiot d& nai cdr), 10 of Nioa, 4 of 
Dixedta, 9 of OAPia, 5 of MeAAa, 3 Of I reAeds and Ilvppa, 4 of Xapos, 
Ypraz and Youa, 4 of Papat (Py-), 4 Of Papos and Pépar, 8 of NaAdxkis, 
7 af Xpvay, 5 of Yodis, 5 of ‘Qpwrds. Investigation may take from 
these totals, as investigation will certainly add to them. (Acwzds 
for instance is wanting, so is "Opyouerds, We may add the five 
Kodoral in Strabo 580, and the Arisbas, ib. 590.) But we may say 
for certain that where a name is known to be common, a new 
occurrence of it is rather to be welcomed than rejected. 

Now “Anos or “Ados and similar names are common, There was 
one “Ados In Phthiotis, another in Achaea; an ‘AAots in Arcadia, 
a Halonnesus. Stephanus has five cases of ‘Adat (2 in Attica, 
r in Boeotia, 1 in Argolis, r in Cilicia). We find ‘Adatu near 
Larymina, Plut. Set 263 ‘Adceis, “Adda or “AAdey in Argolis, Paus. 
i. 36. tr. Two unknown Magnesian towns, “AAy and AléAy, are 
recovered from an inscription, /. /7. S. 1906, 147. On a rapidly 
growing alluvial coast, such as the delta of the Spercheus, places 
are stranded and forgotten. ‘Towns, castles, and temples have 
been swept from the surface of the earth, Dodwell remarked in 
his diary, ii. 68, 69 sqq. Where are Spina and the other 
old towns once near the mouth of the Po? Where are the 


A 1 e.g, the Boeotian topography in Zysander 28 sqy., Sulle 15, Demiosth, 19. 
Even Plutarch, himself a resident Bocetian, could not identify all the streams and 
villages. 

? One in Chaleis, Dicaearchus, i, 27; one near Olynthus, Scymnus 635. 
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Kodtcpves, tnhabitants of Trachis according to Scythinus of ‘Teas, 
. H. G. iv. 49, and Polemo év 78 a’ r&v rpds ’Adator Kat “Avriyovey, 
both in Athen. 461 r? (According to Polemo they came from 
Lydia.) 

But Adyov xetpa let us assume the section to be supposititious. 
The assumption involves the further one that the forger who for this 
or that motive gave Peleus a spurious kingdom made his creation 
plausible by taking one town from the Crocian plain and another 
(Alope, for this is Mr. Leaf’s contention) from Locris. He enriched 
one canton at the expense of two others, and that though the 
Sperchean argos and bay offered him Larissa Cremaste, Echinos, 
Phalara, Hypate, Anticyra, Dereynna, to say nothing of Thermopylae 
if he wanted glory, and Lamia if he were not particular about 
anachronism. A hypothesis which involves a forger in such 
inexplicable policy need not detain us. 

The two apparent regional names are Phthia and Hellas. In the 
body of the poem Achilles alludes to his home as Phthia (A 155, 
169g, 1 253, 363) 439, 756, brs, Pizo9, 323,4330), orasePhthia 
and Hellas (1 395). His subjects, however, are not called 670, but _ 
usually Mupy:dsres, The term te is applied to two different — 
peoples (to whom we come directly), neither of whom is subject to _ 
Peleus. It is applied to the next tribes northwards, the subjects of | 
Protesilaus, who held the country known in historical times as_ 
Achaea Phthiotis, and to the subjects of Philoctetes who occupy the © 
south extremity of the historical Magnesia. If we combine these 
usages we find the Phthian names (6a or @éior) in use from the 
Spercheus to Sepias. It persisted, moreover, in history, under a_ 
longer form: the district round the Crocian plain (in Homer under 
Protesilaus) was called Achaea? Vhthiotis, and Phthiotis was one of 
the four divisions of Thessaly. 

Hellas is the home of one of the Myrmidons (II 595), and the 
position of it and of Phthia is indicated, though obscurely, in the 
story of Phoenix (I 484): he held, in Peleus’ kingdom, the frontier 
of Phthia, and governed the Dolopes. These people do not appear 
again in Homer,” and no accurate definition of their site 1s possible ; 
apparently they inhabited cither Hypata and the upper parts of the 


1 In Herodotus (vii, 196) the river Apidanus belongs to Achaea, the Onochonns 
to Thessaly. On the dimensions of the historical Phthiotis see Costanzi, Azvzsta 
ai Ptlologia, xiii, 529 sqq. 

2 AdAvip elsewhere seems a man’s name. 
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spercheus, or the mountains to the north of the valley. Ctimene in 
ate writers is given as their capital! If Phthia were on their frontier, 
>*hthia may well have passed the watershed on the north side of the 
spercheus (and hence have favoured the Pharsalian claim). In order 
o arrive at Phihia on his flight (I 447, 8) Phoenix came from and 
hrough Hellas, and as he left Hellas to avoid the rebuke of his 
ather Amyntor, son of Ormenos, who inhabifed Eleon or Helcon, 
pparently in Bocotia (K 266), Hellas must have been outside the 
‘ontier of Peleus and to the south of it. Hence the Locrian Ajax 
xcelled with the spear ‘all the Hellenes’, that is, the Sperehean 
Jetlenes as well as the Loerian (B §30).? To this extent Homeric 
vidence allows us to define these two regions, 

This is the Petasgic argos in Homer, the valley-kingdom of the 
iief dynasty of Peleus. Bounded on the north by Protesilaus, on 
he south by Ajax son of Oileus, its possibilities of expansion are up 
he stream towards Tymphrestus (the path the dynasty took when 
: retired to Epirus),* or in the direction of the Peneus-watershed. 
“he essential connexion with the Spercheus is shown in the parentage 
ff Menesthius, Lf 174, and by Achilles’ prayer, ¥ 144. 

In historical times it was unimportant, and tenanted by MyAceis 
nd ‘Exijyes. Are we to suppose these savage races appropriating a 
seal term, IeAaoyexdy apyos, which in reality signified nothing less 
han Thessaly, and appropriating with it the leading Greek warrior ? 
t that it was the interest of the nobles of Larissa and Pharsalus to 
ndow fishermen and shepherds with their own heroie past? Other- 
ise, how did the section come into existence? Cui dono? 

22. Next along the Pagasaean bay we have Podarces, brother of 
he defunct Protesilaus. ‘The dynasty is taken back by Homer 
hrough Iphiclus father of the two leaders to Phylacus, and by 
\pollodorus, i. 86, to Deion, king of Phocis, son of Aeolus. The 

1 Steph. in v., no doubt from Ap, Rhod. i, 68. 

* In Apollodorus ii. 167 the sons of Heracles, who are in refuge with Ceysx at 
‘rachis, at the threats of Eurystheus, Tpaxiva xaroAcmdvres bid ris “EAAdEos 
puyov. The direction in which Hellas lies is shown by the sequel ; dcondpevor 58 
Adov és 'APnvas. Fellas was south of Trachis, that is more or Jess equivalent to 
socris, or the northern part of Locris, 

Here I may refer to my article Mupardéver dau, C.&. 1906, 193 sqq. On 
unyntor see further, p. 125, 

* According to another account (Callimachus, fr. 342) Peleus died in the island 
cus. 

* Mero, vii. 198 Srepxeudy rorapds Seo (f Eviqver. Seylax 62 77 Madcéwr yeipa 
narkonay dvaber amd pecoyelas Almaves, wal d' adrdv pel & Ewepyeds worapds. 
ce generally Chadwick, //evetc Age, 278 sqq., where it is shown that the languace 
{this region was not Aeglic but ‘West-Greek’. P 
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dynasty belongs to the house of Ioleus and Corinth. Podarees is i 
command of forty ships from Phylace, his home, Pyrasus, Tto 
Antron, and Pteleos. These places, together with others omitte 
such as the Phthiotid Thebes, Halos, the rivers Amphrysus an 
Cuarlus, were contained in the historical Achaea Phthiotis, and th 
section ef all those in Thessaly corresponds best to a later distric 
No name is given to it or to the people, but the latter are calle 
Gta, N 693. The considerable number of ships seems justified b 
the traces of habitation recently discovered; see e.g. Wace an 
Thompson, Prehrstortc Thessaly, igt2, 150 sqq. ‘The ancient nam 
of their stratified mound, Zerelia, is unknown. 

23. Next to Protesilaus’ Phthians comes llumelus with eleven. 
ships. His parents, Admetus and Alcestis, are celebrated. H 
mother was the heiress of Pelias, and brought with her the lands o 
the dynasty established at Iolcus for five generations from Aeolu 
loleus is the northernmost state of the district assigned hy legend t 
the Aeolidac. ‘he three daughters of Pelias were portioncd by 
Jason, Diod. iv. 53. The two families were already connecte 
according to the genealogy A 235 sqq., and in the later writers. 

His towns were Pherae (Velestino), Boebe, Glaphyrae, lolcu 
and they were ‘by lake Boebeis’. He therefore held the anchorag 
at the head of the bay, and the tract of country between th 
beginning of the pass of Velestino and the Bocbeid lake: and 
must have provided transport for the potentates of the interior, a 
Agamemnon did for the Arcadians. His horses were famous (763) ; 
Apollo bred them at Perea, a place of whose situation we are \: 
minutely informed owing to the survival of the arbitration between 
it and Melitaea (Z. G. ix. 2. 205). The name was lost, having given 
way in the text to two conjectures, Pypiy, on the linés of Pypyriaéao. 
(763), and Yiuepiy, which became the vulgate. The real form 
survived in Stephanus, from which it escaped into several uncon- 
nected mediaeval MSS. A papyrus of the second century after 
Christ preserves it and the Homeric scholia of Ox, pap. 1086, and § 
those on Thucydides, Ox. pap. 853, show how a conjecture con- (¢ 


1 Mr. Leal (p. 124) has a notion of a discrepancy between the forty ships in the \ 
Catalogue and the account of the setting alight of Protesilans’ ship, O 704 sqq. \ 
This seams a delusion, It is explicitly said that the ship set fire to was that which © 
bad carried Protesilaus ta ‘Troy, fram which he leapt, first of the Greeks, to the 
shore (B 702). Even a hero cannot sail on more than one ship at a time, nor 
could Hector clutch the aplustre of more than one ship at once. Protesilans’ men 
are included among the ’Axacot who fought round it. Alors? 
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demned in the third century 8.c. can win its way to almost universal! 
acceptance. Perea may have belonged to Eumelus, though it is 
some distance from Pherae. If it did it limits Phthia on this side. 

‘ Probably the lands of Vherae included some of the hills to the west 
towards Scotussa, which are to-day included in the commune of 
Velestinas ’ (Wace). ‘ 

Eumelus’ second appearance is in wy, in the same character and 
with poor luck. (He came off better in the games after Achilles’ 
death, Apoll. epit. 5. 21.) The tyrants of Pherae were important 
people in the fourth century, and no doubt were pleased with 
Eumelus’ horses and the son of Alcestis; but if this section were 
their work, or the work of an earlier occupant of Pherae, they 
would have given themselves a better ancestor than the owner of an 
unfortunate racing-stable. Jason could draw no title to the tayeca 
from this section. 

The barony was a small one, but Orminion (Strabo 438), Pagasae, 
and Amphanaea are omitted: there is nothing corresponding to the 
two sites Sesklo and Dhimint, excavated by Tsountas (see the 
summary in Prefistortc Thessaly, 58 sqq. Dussaud, 186 sqq-). 
Pherae had a well of some repute. This is not mentioned; why 
should it have been? irene, certainly more famous, is not 
mentioned under Corinth. Some one thought differently, and 
completed line 711 with i8¢ xpyyyv “Yrépear from 734. Of Pherae 
itself Mr. Wace says ‘ prehistoric settlements are common round it, 
and its so-called acropolis is a large prehistoric mound of the high 
type’. 

24. The Iolcan bay is completed by a detachment of seven ships 
from Methone, Thaumacia, Meliboea, and Olizon, under Philoctetes, 
in whose place Medon, bastard son of Oileus and half-brother of the 
Locrian Ajax, acted. He had left Locris owing to blood-guilt and 
gone to live in Phylace (N 693 sqq.); on Philoctetes’ disablement 
he was ‘lent’ by the Phthians across the bay. 

No race-name is given to the people, but, N 693, they are called 
Gio. The topography of this district has been investigated by 
Mr, Wace, 7. . S. 1906, 143 sqq. (where see the older literature). 
There is no epigraphic evidence for identifying the particular sites 


' According to the other version of the Apollo-story, Admetns’ caitle grazed by 
the Amphrysus near Ilalos (this is apparently the meaning of Lucan vi. 368). 
Here there would have been a real contradiction between the sections—but Homer 
does not make it. 


1. 
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except in the case of Meliboea.! 1n historical times the district was 
called Mayvyoda, but in the heroic age this name was confined to. 
the region immediately north, beyond Meliboea. Mr. Leaf sticks at 
the inclusion of this town in the barony, but it is natural that the 
east-coast villages should have counted with Methone and Olizon 
Scylax 65 reckons four Magnesian towns outside the gulf of Volo, 
Meliboea must have belonged to some one, we cannot make it a free 
town to please Mr. Leaf. Orpheus, drg. 166 


Etpuddas 8 érdpovoe Nurdov BorByida Aipvyv 
dyxoGe Unveioio cat eireAayeos MeArBouys, 


connects it with the interior, i.e. the Dotian plain: Livy xliv. 13 
with the south: sta iz radicibus Ossae montis gua parte in Thessalian 
verge, opportune imminens super Demetriadem., 
Thaumacia also was on the coast, according to Strabo 436 (if we 
read a and not 9)? It was evidently the native place of the grand 
father, Thaumacus (Ilofas Oavypdxav, Apoll. i. 112), as Phylace wa 
of Phylacus. Proper names, whether of persons or places, from thi 
apparent stem are not uncommon: Fick-Bechtel, Gv. /ersenennamen 
141, give Oavpapéry, Gavpuporv, @avpov, Oatuas (in Hesiod), Oadyrs 
Oanvjlas, Oarvptvos, Qavpivlas, Oatipov, Maypacira, Oarvpardpos, Oa'jacts 
Oarvpacros, as Well as @vspwy, Owpdvros. @Oavpdoov is a hill, Paus 
vill. 36. 2, and ‘Iv in its shortened form @ovpaov (ap. Steph. 
in 1@5uq) or @apal, Strab. 437 (? @arpal), Livy’s Theuma (p. 122) 
approaches the form. 
For Thaumacus Eust. 323. 41 gives Phylacus, whom he regards as 
the same as the ancestor of Protesilaus. This makes Philoctetes an_ 
Aeolid: another way of conveying the sane thing is Apollodorus’ 
statement, i, 50, that Magnes was a son of Acolus. 
No one but Mr. Leaf would have mixed this place up with 
®avpaxoi the modern Domokd, which, according to Livy, owed its 
name to the wonderful view of the ‘Thessalian plain enjoyed from it. — 
Georgiades, p. 143, considers the name even more appropriate to a 
Magnesian site now called Skiti. 
@avpoxia weakly expresses my astonishment at Mr, Leaf. Because 
Philoctetes (or Poeas) passed by and, a good Samaritan, helped 


1 See Leverpool Annals, iii, pp. 157 sqq., no. 12 (‘the kastro of Polydhendri’). 

2 This is one of the lacunae in all of Strabo’s MSS. except Par. 1397. This 
MS. reads r@AAa de[8:]npiOnyrai, 4} Te Oavpania wat (% OME lav Kal 7 MeAlBoa ris 
ens mapadias éariv, and it is more easy to suppose @ or even af falling out between 
-aand7 than #. A micror shows eA‘Bua 7 clearly. 
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Heracles to a light for his pyre on Oecta, he cannot have resided in 
Magnesia ! Mr. Leaf has the dé¢ay Grit yAdiooa Avyypas siKovas 
yhich Pindar claimed when he identified his grandmother, Metopa, 
yith the Metopa of Stymphalus, and made the Asopus of Boeotia 
uid the Asopus of Aegina twins. While he was about it, why did 
Mr. Leaf neglect Methone? There are fives Methonae, and even 
3trabo thinks if necessary to say that this one was not the 
Macedonian, ‘There is another Meliboca, too (Livy xxxvi. 13), 
qorth of Tricca (Leake, 4V. G. iv. 336), but purple fish (Luer. 11. 500 ; 
Verg. Aen. v. 253 Philostr. Aerore, 744) require sea-water. "Imvoi, 
00, is on this coast: there is “Izvo: or “Imvéa among the Ozolian 
Locri, and "fmvois or “Imvoveta at Samos (Steph. in v.). And why 
imit our view to Magnesia? Surely the bungler who carved 
Protesilaus’ department took lreXeds (Ftelié) from Triphylia (B 594), 
yr the Troad (Strabo 595)? ‘The map which has occupied the 
eisures of a public man (p. 128) can easily be improved. 

The poet, therefore, conceives of Phthia the place as belonging to 
1 tribe on the Spercheus, Phthius the name as belonging to two 
seoples on opposite sides of the bay of Tolcus. These conditions 
yoint, as I suggested, C. R. 1906, 198, to an old district-name earlier 
chan the actual provinces. Under political change the district was 
divided between three states in such a way that the noun belonged 
io One, the adjective to another. Phthia the place shrank. There 
are examples of the adjective of a place having a wider extension 
than the place to which the name at a given moment belongs. If 
we consider such limitations and extensions of noun and adjective 
is Bretagne, Grande Bretagne, British Empire, ‘Britisher’; Lombardia, 
Lombard, Lombardic; Judaea, Jew; canton Schwyz, Swiss; Gaul, 
Wales, Walsch ; such a relation between ®@ia and ®67o cannot be 
called impossible or unlikely. 

This is taking the Homeric evidence as it stands. But it must be 
remembered that though the Catalogue is a precise document, the 
statements that can be gathered from the body of the poem are 
capricious, and depend on the events the poet chooses we shall hear 
told. If Homer had included in his drama the death of Protesilaus, 


? Diod. iv. 38 mapenddce rov det mapidvra bpdyar rv muptur obSerds re TOApavTos 
bmakovoat povos PAvKrATNs éreitGy. Apollod. ii, 160 Molas mapay xara (yrncw 
nouviov [they had been stolen and bestowed who knew where, like Apollo's oxen 
and Iphitus’ and Glancus’ horses], If, as in other versions, Philoctetes were an 
dmdav of Heracles, this no more disturbs his place of origin thaa the same position 
prevents Telamon being an Aecginetan. 
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or the malady of Philoctetes, or his return, either or both of ther 
might have been found to bewail, or extol, or despair of returning to, 
Phthia ; and in that case the use of the word as the home of Achilles, 
Protesilaus, and Philoctetes would belong to the simple type of the. 
extinct political name still used in ordinary speech; Picardy and 
Provence, Lombardia, Veneto, Terra di Lavoro, East Anglia, and 
Leinster remain in use though their legal force is gone. 

On either hypothesis the phraseology of the Catalogue is intelligible, 
and inyolves no interference with the document. If we ask the 
causes which divided Phthia, we may imagine they consisted in. 
the settlement of the various tribes, whether Mycenaean or not, 
which encamped on this coast. Peleus came from Aegina and was. 
an Aeacid. The other dynasties were Aeolid, and had been longer 
established in their kingdoms: whether they originally came from 
the south or not cannot be decided. (The Minyae went from 
Orchomenus to Ioleus, Strabo 414.) Peleus, therefore, was a. 
Myrmidon among Aeolids, and his kingdom may have originally 
belonged to a larger unit. The relations between him and Tolcus. 
are uniriendly, and according to one version ‘the children of Acastus’ 
drove him from his kingdom (Apollod. epit. 5. 13). 

The Dorian invasion disturbed these small states. Achaea Phthiotis 
remained, the semi-circle of hills enclosing the Kpédxcov rediov, but 
Eumelus’ realm was merged in Pelasgiotis, the Phthii of Sepias. 
were merged in Magnesia. The Spercheus-valley became an abode 
of Malian fishermen’? at its mouth, of Enienes farther up, not. 
differing indeed much from the Myrmidones and Achaei, but without 
the dynasty which distinguished them. The new Phthiotis assumed 
the quality of the Homeric Phthia, and may have coincided more_ 
or less with its acreage: but the identification with the tetrarchy — 
gave Phthia a wider sweep, and made it contain important sites 
unknown to Homer. Accordingly, when Greek historians came 
to reconstruct Homeric Greece, and to adjust the position of his-— 
torical Greece with regard to it, the ambiguity of the name Phthia 
and the change in inhabited sites and political power created much > 
confusion in their interpretation. 

Strabo 431 ®O~ar ol prev tiv abr evar 7H “EAAdOc Kai Ayala, ravtas 


> a s , s * 4 
Y clvac diatepvopevns THs cuurdons Oerradius Outepov pepos TO vértov' 


} They cannot have differed much eae the inhabitants of Anthedon, of whom 
Dicaearchus Says (FE. G. iis 259) c. 24 axedby mavres GAs, dn’ adysicr poy Kot 
ixduv, ér¢ SE ral ropipipas xal onoyyov Toy Bioy Exovres. 
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e dé Siurpodore, oixe 8) 6 rouyrijs Ovo mrovelw THV TE POiav Kai riyy ‘HAAG 
Srav oltws 7 [he quotes B 683, 1 478, 395]. 6 wey oty rouris dve 
roel, wérepov St AES H Xdpas od Sydow. of 8 Torepoy THy 'EAAdéoa, 
at pa eindvres xdbpav Siarerdodar paciy eis ras OrjBus ras PGwredas 
tx) [ladacbuprddou: (év 88 ri xdpy Tavry Kal 76 Oeriddv ore TAQotov 
rav Paprdhuv dudoty, ris Te TaAdaés Kat Tis Yeas) dx Tod Oerdion 
rexpaponevor THs td TH "AxtAAC pépos elvac kal THVSE THY Xxupav” ol 8 
dadvres 7éAW, PapodrAw ply Sexvdovow dxd é&yxovra oradbloy Tis 
laura modems KaTeckapperny TOAW, Hy wemvaTedxuce’ elvac Tiy “ENAdba 
cal Sto xpivas tAyociov, Mevonidu xat ‘Yrépaav, Mederace’s 8 drablev 
favtov doov béka gradtors uxjobar ray “EAAdba wépay tov "Eviréws, 
ivica y €avtdv oA Tvppa dvoudlero, ex 38 tis “EAAddos ev rarew@ 
yupio Kepmevys els Ti €avray perotxjoa Tors “EAXnvas, paprtpioy 8 
dvar toy ev TH Gyopa TH opetépa tdoy rod "EAAnvos, TOD Aevxadtwvos 
viod xat Lhippus. Admirable specimen of heraldic history ! 

These opinions can be traced a long way back. AS early as 
750-700 Phthia in Hesiod, fr. 128, was Ilnveod zap towp, which one 
vould hesitate to take literally and would understand Peneus as its 
southern affluents, i.e. the Peneus-basin, but that Strabo’s statement 
434) coincides: rapéreve 8 3) xehpa atry mpds dpxrovy pey rH Tay 
Aoxdymiaésev tay pddwrTa spocegrepiwy. Phthia was therefore made 
‘o meet the later Histiaeotis, and the gap which Homer seemed 
‘0 leaye in the Peneus-basin filled up. The Little Iliad (fr. xix) 
of the same period makes Andromache and Aeneas taken to Papca- 
av, rv ’AxiAdéws marpiSa. The tragedians, it is notorious, thought 
Phthia was Pharsalus (c.g. Eur. Asdromachke, 16 sqq.). Pindar's 
‘eferences are ambiguous, but probably imply the same view. 
According to Pherecydes, fr. 16, Pharsalus claimed to be Phthia. 
Dtcaearchus (iii. 2, Geag, min. p. 109) said the Myrmidons lived 
n the Thessalian Phthia, the Heilenes between Pharsalus and 
Melitaea, the Achaeans in Melitaca, Larissa Cremaste, and the 
Achaean Thebes. Parmeniscus (ap, Steph. in ®6é@) made Phthia 
1 region, but recent opinion (vi vedrepa, as schol. 89} identified the 
iatv Mvppuiddvww with Pharsalus. A story about the Oer(Scor in 
chat district is given by Phylarchus (fr. 82). 

We see that inland Phthiotis in general and the Pharsalian nobles 
‘he Creondae in particular, basing themselves on the survival of the 
tame, annexed the Phthian hero Achilles and his mother ; such an 
incestry could not be left in the hands of Malian fishermen or in 
\ valley which was a mere thoroughfare between mountain-passes. 
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Here we have a plain motive, and we see what it was able to accon 
plish. Tt could not touch the text of Homer, but, partly by ignoring. 
it, partly by interpretation, secured itself a place in the Homeric 
world. 

The claim, however, was not undisputed : as we haye seen (p. 109), 
the Pelasgic argos was usually interpreted of the plain of Larissa 
this tradition came down ta Procopius, de aed. 274. 10, who says 
that Phthia was originally by Larissa. The Menon of the time of the 
Lamian war called his daughter ®6éa (Plut. Pyrrh. 1). 

Yhese shores are full of history. Deucalion and Pyrrha, Athamas, 
Cycnus, Ceyx at Trachis, Philoctetes, Hercules, the dynasty at 
Ioleus, Jason—all appear in legend in the region between Oeta and 
Tolcus, and above Iolcus we have Chiron on Pelion, ‘The Iomeric 
story does not take account of several of these figures, and offers 
perhaps another case of the opposition to local legend of which 
Monro speaks. The opposition, however, is not as trenchant as 
in the case of Corinth, and it may be doubted if there is any real 
contradiction, The dynasty of Pelias and Acastus at Iolcus is as 
we have seen represented by Eumelus: when Pelias gave his 
daughter Alcestis to Admetus he was preparing the union of the 
adjoining kingdoms of Iolcus and Pherae, and we find them under 
one hand in the /ad. In the Odyssey (8 797) Eumelus is the 
husband of Penelope’s sister. Here then there is no discrepancy, and 
there is no other claimant in legend for Protesilaus’ kingdom. In 
Pindar, /sthm. i. 58, his zésevos is at Phylace, his subjects are 
“Ayatoc. Ceyx, like Athamas and Deucalion, belongs to an earlier 
period. The story of Peleus was much developed by the vedrepuy, 
in a moralizing direction, but even in the mast elaborate forms 
of the story there is nothing to take him from Trachis or Phthia. 
He comes back to Phthia with booty and a bride, Hesiod, fr. 81; 


nl ? a 
TOAAG Ktypar dywv ¢& ebprxdpov “lawAxod, 
~ Ge sh oa ’ , 4 o 
Nevtow 6 ibotow dyalero Gupos dracw 


: Z 
&s re woAw GAawaéey etkterov KA. 


Pindar’s expressions, e.g. stim. viii. 40 that the strand of Tolcus 
had no more pious man than Peleus, and /Vem. iii. 14 that Peleus 
took loleus pdvos avev otpartas, might seem to assist Mr. Leaf’s other- 
wise unsupported notion that Peleus proceeded from Aegina to 
Iolcus and ‘his mountain’, and was dispatched to the Spercheus 
by a determined Cataloguer. A moment’s examination shows that 
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the statements are reconcilable with the usual legend (the only 
fault Pherecydes had to find, fr. 18, was that Pindar exaggerated 
Peleus’ prowess). Peleus won his reputation for virtue at Tolcus 
when he resisted the advances of Acastus’ wife. The incident is 
upon strict Joseph-lines, and in the Greek Joseph-story the pious 
man, Bellerophon at Tiryns, Peleus at Ioleus—is a foreigner who 
has left his own place to be cleansed of jua’aos.' The visits of Peleus 
to Chiron on Pelion do not imply that Peleus had an original 
connexion with the place. Chiron held an academy on his moun- 
tain which was attended by, among other heroes, Asclepius all the 
way from Tricca (A 354; Pindar, Mew. iii, 54). The mountain 
belonged if to any one to Chiron. And if we start name-guessing 
why leave out elias? If his vowel was short his tenure of Iolcus 
was long. It is dangerous to speculate on connexions between heroic 
persons and heroic places. On Mr, Leaf’s principles Neleus had ‘his 
river ’ NyAev’s in Euboea, and Rhesus, I suppose, was the river “Pacos. 
Some one has made Achilles = ’AyeAGos, a river-god. Compare 
Mr. Shewan, ‘The Dominion of Peleus’, C. &. 1916, 184 sqq. 

Hitherto we have been taken round the Phthiotic coast, [rom the 
Spercheus to Sepias. ‘l’o account for the rest of Thessaly the Cata- 
loguer seems to take the line of the Peneus. The baronies he next 
mentions all le upon it, if in a strange order. Mr. Arkwright writes : 
‘Thessaly is treated as if it were a distinct country; it only touches 
on the east coast if at all... it rather looks as if [the countries | 
were meant to be in three lines, which run more or Jess from south- 
west and west to north-east and east, one above another across the 
plain, from the mountains on the west to the range running down the 
coast, leaving the outer coast itself to the last... . The Greeks were 
always astonishingly ignorant of bearings, and Homer did not even 
know the pole-star. ‘They did not travel at night, and had no means 
of fixing noon precisely, so they had yague ideas of north and south. 
Hardly any of Strabo’s identifications are absolutely certain, and 
most are mere conjecture’, 

25. The inhabitants of Tricca, steep Ithome, and Oechalia, Eury- 
tus’ town, send thirty ships under the two excellent physicians 
Podalirius and Machaon, sons of Asclepius. Very fortunately this 
first entry is fixed by ‘Tricca, one of the few prehistoric names which 

1 This does not hold of the Phaedra type of story, e. ¢. Hebrus and Damasippe, 


Plat, de Fy. iii and Myenus, ib. viii. 
* Xenophon, Cynegefrcetes, i. 2 gives him twenty-one pupils. 
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has survived. As early as Anna Comnena y. 5 and 7 (then in the © 
treaty of Alexius ITI, a.p. 1199, Miller, Zaéins in the Levavit, p. 5) _ 
it became ''pikcaXa which it now is. 

‘The dynasty appears to be native, at least Thessalian, for Asclepius 
according to the usual account (Apoll. iii, 118; Hesiod, fr. 123; 
h. Hom. xvi; Pindar, /yé#. iii; Apoll. Rhod. iv. 616) was son of — 
Coronis, the daughter of Phlegyas, who reigned in the Dotian 
rediov Ur dpyos, namely at Lacereia ncar Boeheis and the river 
Amyrus according to Pindar and Apollonius. This native origin 
seems suitable in the casc of a medicine-man: the names also are 
autochthonous, for T shall be pleased to be given etymologies of 
Podalirius or Machaon. The dynasty was continued in Alexander, 
son of Machaon (Paus. ii. rr. 5). 

Oechalia is defined as the town of Eurytus, who in his day was 
celebrated: he was the patron of Thamyris, B 596, challenged 
Apollo with the bow, 6 224, and was the father of Iphitus and Tole, 
who entangled him with Heracles who destroyed his town (Apollod. 
li. 127, 156). Hence, apparently, the recollection of it faded early, 
for by the time of Creophylus the Homerid, author of the Otxaddas 
dAweots, With whom Hecataeus concurred (Paus. iv. 2. 3), it was taken 
to be the Oechalia in Euboea, and in the story of Thamyris there 
were those who either invented an Oechalia in Messenia or put the 
Eurytean town there (of Mesoyi, ap. Paus. l.¢.). According to 
Pausanias, l.c., the Thessalians averred that Fipircoy, a derelict 
village, was Oechalia. The dynasty was now extinct: Iphitus and 
Clytius had been Argonauts, and Iphitus had been killed by Heracles 
(Ap. Rhod. i. 86). 

There is no direct evidence for the site, nor for Ithome, which 
Strabo in an uncertain passage (437) says is more properly @upy and 
is to be identified with @apac, and had been synoccized with Metro- 
polis.” Leake, 1. G. iv. 510, thinks that he has identified the 
quadrilateral of which Strabo speaks, and puts Ithome at Fanari. 


1 The MSS. of Procopius, de aedif 274. 1 have Tpikarrovs, but Wessely ad 
Hierocl. p. 417 ernended Tpixxa ruvs, which is now printed, The other Thessalian 
towns he mentions are 'Exiwalov, @nBal, Pdpoaros, Anpyrpius, Mytpdrors, Voppor. 

2 Thy S ldapny dpovipws 7 Mesonuianh Acyouevny ob pave der ovras Expepev, 
GAAG THY mphrnv ovAdaBay dpaipeiv: ofrw yap Kadrcoba mpirepov, viv b& Sapal 
peravondcbar, xwplov épupvdy xal TH dvr wawpander, (Opvpévor peragd rerrdépwy 
ppovpiay, Tpixans te kal Mytponddeos kat MeAwvaiov kat Téppoy, Stephanus in 
Wdpn says wadeirar b¢ 6 rénos THs OctrariKfs Ootparov dnoBory rod T xat rpowy 
ToD G els Thy Ov BibGoyyov, The doubtless common source is unknown, Strabo’s 
@apai may therefore be for Oatjpa (-aov) or Oodpa (-atov): Livy’s Thenma seems 
the same word: xxxil. 13 Theuma inde et Calathana vicos expugnant diripiuntgnue. 
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It is plain that the Asclepiadae commanded the mouth of the Peneus 
valley where it opens on the plain, and secured the passage from 
Thesprotia, a necessary precaution until the passes and Dodona were 
included, by means of Guneus’ barony, in the Greek world, 

‘The Asclepiads’ kingdom corresponded to the later Hestiacotis. 
‘It is to be noted that it hes outside the area within which prehistoric 
mounds occur; but no excavations in this district have yet taken 
place except those of Kastriotis ’ (Wace). 

26, The inhabitants of Ormenion, the fountain Hypereia, Astenos, 
and the white peaks of ‘Titanes filled forty ships under Eurypylus 
son of uaemon. 

Eurypylus is an important hero, one of the gvamds blesses of A. 
Nothing is handed down about his origin. —The dynasty in Apollonius 
(below) is different. Eurypylus may have been a newcomer. His 
district is very faintly defined. As it comes next to the Triccaeans 
and before the Lapithae, both of whom are fixed, we expect to find 
it between them, perhaps touching the Peneus, and of about the 
same sige as the Lupith country. None of the four sites mentioned 
is known; the last two, “Agrépwos and Tiravos, are the most 
promising. 

Apollonius of Rhodes contributes some geography in his Catalogue, 
lesSie 

wavbe 3 *AgTeptoy atvTooXedoy, dv pa Kopirys 
yetvaro duvyevtos ef varw “Amidavoro, 
Tlepertas dpeos PrdAyiov dyxo6t vaiwr, 
&v0a pev “Ariwavos te peyas xal dtos “Evereds 


» ig 2 , > 2 +7 
dudw ovppopeovrac drdmpabev cis ev idvres. 


Asterion, who may be supposed to be the eponym of Asterius, Hved 
in Piresiae, at the confluence of the Apidanus and Enipeus. This is 
copied in the Orphic vgoxantica (i. 164, 5), only that there Piresiac 
stands at the junction of the Apidanus with the Peneus. ‘This is a 
fairly good localization. Strabo 439 is brief, but informs us that 
Tizavos is significant: Tiravos 3 drd tod cupBeByxdros avopacGy [se 
from rlravos = chalk]: Aevxdyacov yap éore 76 ywplov “Apyns Anotow 
&[s]rav-? Kat 7d “Aorépiov 8 otk drude tovtwr eer’ Besides his 
interpretation of Téraves he throws Ame into the cauldron. Previously 
(435), speaking of Iton and the river Curalius, he had said tatra 8 
éorl ris Oerradwiridos, puds ray rertépov pepSwy THs ocvurdons 


1 The reading, and thence the supplement printed by Kramer and Meineke, are 
wrong, My collation reads mAyatov: es }raw watrd «ra. 
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@errarias, Bs Kat rd bx’ EipuTidw, cui & @0AALos dou “ArddXw |vos 
rod Puddaiov lepdv, Kal “Iyvac dro  Oduus *lyvaca Tysdrar Kal Kiepos 
8 cis atriy ovredetra. The other places are as unknown as 
Piresiae, but Kéepos or Keépiov has been fixed: Leake, W. G. iv. 498, 
from an inscription (Z G. ix. 2. 61), identified Mataranga in the 
required position with Keépov. The ancients (e.g. Steph. Byz. in v.) 
made the equation of Keépior and Arne, and whether that is so or 
not, it seems plain that the Peneus, Apidanus and Enipeus, Asterius, 
Titanus, Piresiae, Cierium, Ichnac and Phyllus were in the same part 
of Thessaly, that called in historical times Thessaliotis: and Leake, 
l.c., 322, finds that the lines from the two Argonautica ‘may be 
applied to the hill of Vlokhé, which is situated between the junction 
of the Apidanus with the Enipeus, and that of the united stream with 
the Peneius . . . Piresiae was believed to be the samo place as the 
Homeric Asterium [Steph. in v.] and to have received this appella- 
tion from its situation on a high hill, as conspicuous as a star. 
Nothing can be more apposite to this etymology than the mountain 
of Vlokhé, which by its abruptness, insulated situation, and white 
rocks attracts the spectator’s notice from every part of the surrounding 
country. If the more ancient parts of the ruins of Vlokhé are those 
of the Homeric Asterium, the words Tiravow te Acvxa. kepyve, which 
the poet couples with “Acrépwv, were intended doubtless for the 
conspicuous summit occupied by the acropolis of that city, and the 
white calcareous rocks of which are well suited to the name Titanus’. 
Heuzey, Aftssion archeol. en Macédoine, 1876, pp. 411-13, agrees with 
Leake. See also Georgiades, pp. 205, 206, and Edmonds, &.S. A. 
y. 21, who says ‘on the left bank of the Apidanus and near the 
village of Vlokho a curious semispherical rocky hill rises to a height 
of about 280 metres, a conspicuous object from all points of the 
western Thessalian plain’, and Mr. Wace, whose unpublished 
account I borrow with compunction, ‘the chief reason why this 
barony has been unintelligible to critics is that all, with few excep- 
tions, have blindly followed Strabo in assuming Ormenion to be the 
same as Orminion near Demetrias, and in thinking that the fountain 
Hypereia was the same as the well-known one of that name at 
Pherae. The fixed point for this barony is Asterios, which 
Stephanus says is the same as the classical Peirasiae. Peirasiae, 
which is mentioned by Livy and Thucydides and issued coins, is 
identified with the rocky fortress of Strongilovuni near the village of 
Viokhos, close to the junction of the Enipeus with the Peneus. 
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Titanos, to judge by Strabo, was near Arne, and was called white 
because of the colour of the hills. The ‘'hessalian Arne, according 
to Stephanus, became in later days Cierium, which is placed, most 
probably rightly, at the Hellenic city on the peak of the large isolated 
hill that ies in the plain just north of Sophadhes. This hill is a bare 
mass of limestone, and under the southern sun appears white at a 
distance.’ If this may be regarded as made out, the domain of 
Lurypylus occupied in general the later ‘Thessaliotis, that is, the 
basin of the Enipeus, Apidanus, and Onochonus, the south-west 
slopes of the range of Cynoscephalae and Crannon, and reached to 
the Peneus at mount Titanus, between the Triccaei on the west and 
the gorge which led to Larissa and the Lapithae on the east. 
Ormenion and the fountain Hyperea are unknown. Strabo 438 
identified Ormenion with a village under Pelion by the Pagasaetic 
gulf long since synoccized into Demetrias, called according to some of 
his MSS. épyeror, according to others dppcvcor, twenty-seven stadia from 
Demetrias. His source is Demetrius of Scepsis, whom he quotes in 
the next sentence. We must not deny the existence of this village, 
but its site is required for Eumelus’ domain; Eumelus possessed 
Toleus and Tolcus was twenty stades from Orminion. Moreover, 
important baron as Kurypylus was, we cannot have his barony 
straying from Titanus on the Peneius across the Cynoscephalae 
ridge to the Pagasaean gulf. These natural conclusions are made 
by Leake, . G. iv. 434, Georgiades, p. 127. Future exploration 
may discover a definite site for Ormenion. The absence of Pharsalus 
in Homer, contrasted with its later prominence and natural im- 
portance, suggests this neighbourhood. Mr. Wace says: ‘Ormenion 
has been identified by Tewpy.adys [Ocorvadia, pp. 37, 213] with the 
hill known as Kturi, near Pharsalus, This hill is surrounded by a 
wall of large rough blocks which seems to be of early date, and the 
southern peak of the hill outside the main wall is enclosed by 
another wall so as to make an acropolis. On either side of the hill 
rise springs. Now Strabo says that near Pharsalus was a site said 
to be that of Hellas, where there were two springs, Messeis and 
Hypereia. Since then Kturi suits the site near Pharsalus, where 
there was a spring Hypereia, and since we might expect from 
Homer that Ormenion and Hypereia would be near to one another, 
we may conjecture Kturi to be the site of Ormenion. Now all the 
three sites we have mentioned are isolated limestone hills lying like 
islands in the plain, and also any two are easily visible from the 
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third. Consequently they would be the natural sites to occupy for 
any one who wished to dominate the western Thessalian plain, 

The same hill is described by Heuzey, l.c., p. arr (who calls it 
Kartouri) as an ‘ilot rocailleux qui se dresse brusquement au milieu 
méme de Ja plaine, sur la rive gauche de )’Enipée prés du grand 
bassin fermé par les sources vives de Lamdz’. 

Further, Strabo in a defective passage remarks ¥) 9 ‘Yrépeua xpyivg év 
pen eort 7H Pepaiuow wart... drowor towry [Sodvar Eipymi Aw, He 
should have said drorov rv EtptavAor pera BiBdoas és ras ends. If the 
fountain at Velestino (which enjoyed some notoriety, Pindar, /y¢A. iv. 
125; Pherecydes, fr. 55) required mention, it should have received 
it at the proper place. We have passed Pherae and Eumelus’ king: 
dom, and it is too late for tt here. To postulate two mentions of - 
Pherae, one under its name and another disguised as its fountain, 
passes probability. ‘Thessaly is abundantly supplied with water. 
Even the ancients mention many springs, e.g, one at Scotussa 
(Theopompus, fr. $4), a hot spring at Crannon, Pliny, 1 47 
xxxi, 20, both hot and cold at Pagasae, ib. 76, Strabo 436 (odAad 
te kai dares fcovo). Leake, 1c. p. 435, offers three in the 
required district, ‘ possibly the source below Thomoké, or that near 
Ghynekékastro’ [= Proerna, Georgiades, p. 213], ‘or at Vrysia’. 
The fountains of Fersala are abundant and pellucid, ib. i, 453. 
They reminded Dodwell (ii.*120) of that at Pherae. Euhydrium in 
the same district bears a suggestive name (Livy xli. 54), Heuzey, 
l.c., p. 412, puts it on the left bank of the Enipeus, ‘qui domine les 
belles sources d' Avia’. 

"Oppévov in the Pheraea comes near to being a ghost-town. Its 
existence rests on Demetrius Scepsius’ interpretation of K 266: 


tiv pa mor é& “EXedvos “Aptvropos ‘Opjevidao 

é&ther’ AttdAvxus. 
Demetrius explained the patronymic to mean son of Ormenus, in his 
turn oecist of Ormenion. But Amyntor cannot have had two homes, 
and his town is given as "Edeiv. On the site of leon there were 
different opinions. Crates put it on Parnassus (but this is too near 
to Autolycus); others relied on the Boeotian Eleon, B 500, which 
seems more natural since Phoenix came thence to Phthia, T 447: 

oluy ore mpotov Atwov “BAAdSa Kaddpivatce 


» “3 
pevyuv veiken Tratpos Apivtopos “Oppevidao. 


Apollodorus, ii. 155 (and in the extract which serves as hypothesis 


LORYPYLUS 1g, 


to the Trachiniae}, followed Demetrius (rap’ ov peraeper te whetora, 
Strabo 339) and made Amyntor king of Ormenion (épxoperdy MS.). 
Diodorus, iv. 37, has a king Ormenius in ‘Pelasgiotis’. There is 
also a somewhat more substantial site: Armenion, rév wept rv 
Bornida Mug perasd Pepay cal Aapirys, Strabo 503, metropolis of 
Armenia: ib. §30 he gives Thessalian sources, of rept Kupoidor rov 
Papsaror Kat Mydov roy Aapuraiov, officers of Alexander (see also 
Justin, vlii. 12. ro; 3. 8). But, again, we cannot bing Eurypylus 
into the middle of the later Pelasgiotis." 

Ormenion or Orminion has homonyms—the Elcan promontory 
“Oppuva 3) “Yppora, Strabo 431 and Echephyllidas ap. Steph. in 
‘Ypyin 2 a mountain in Paphlagonia, “Oppevor, near which Caucones 
lived, Ptol. v. 1. The lexica give a word dppevos or dppwos (with 
variant breathing) which means the wild asparagus, Latin corrida : 
é. g, Pollux vi. 54 dogapayos 6 dxarvOias, dppevos Tpepos aopapayos 
Kal ray 76 trepesnvOnKds, Grep exkexavdnkos Kadodou, 6ppevov dvonator, 
cai TO Erépwpor yereoGar é€opperioa. Cf. Pliny, ZV. A. xix. 151, xx. 
Tro, Xxvi. 94, and other authors in the lexica. If the place-name be 
derived from this (as Kardamyle, Marathon, Selinus) there may well 
haye been more than one. 

Though the localization of Eurypylus’ kingdom is not affected, the 
fountam Hyperea requires more discussion owing to the line in Hector’s 
speech to his wife, Z 456: he foresees her captivity, and says 

kal Ker ev “Apye eotoa zpos aAAys tardy thatvors, 

Kal kev twp popes Meranidos 1) “Yrepecys 

TOA dexalopery. 
What do we suppose Homer meant Hector to be thinking of? Of 
two definite wells? or of town-wells in general? And was he as 
it were prophesying? No one can say: but the fate of Andromache 
in literature was to be a captive at Pharsalus which was considered 
to be Phthia (Little Z/tad, fr. xix, and in Euripides’ play), as her own 
prophecy of the fate of Astyanax (Q 735) was carried out by 
Neoptolemus. The Pharsalians, therefore, who considered that they 
inhabited Phthia were not so wrong in finding Meooyis and “Yrépeca 
in two springs near the ruined “EAAds, sixty stades from Pharsalus 
(Strabo 432). ‘They implied that the two names were too common 
to be the property of any single town. The Pelidae had nothing to 

So it seems to me, Mr, Arkwright, however, in a letter says ‘fomer’s 'Oppé- 


viov is, I think, certainly the Inter "Apyévov between Pherae and Larissa, as 
Hirschfeld remarks in Pauly-Wissowa (s. 7. Armenion)’, 
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do with Pherae: and at the best Pherae had only one well, not two. 
The result of our determination to bring in Pherac is that we double 
the abundant water-supply of that town—since we can hardly suppose 
though commentators have done so, that Hector meant ‘I see you 
drawing water at Pherae (Yrépea) or at Therapne (Meoonis)’ 
indicating occultly towns through their respective wells. As if one 
said with one’s last breath, ‘my dear, when I am no longer here you 
will probably establish yourself at the Grands Célestins or Saint 
Anne’s Well’, intending Vichy or Malvern. 

Either the Pharsalians were right or, as seems more likely to me, 
both terms are generic, ‘the high and the middle weli’. In literature 
the pair recur in Valerius Flaccus, iv. 374: 


flevit Amymone flerunt Messeides? undac 
flevit et effusis revocans Hyperia lacertis. 


The subject is Io, the scene Argos, Amymone herself was an Argive 
well. Either then this pair of springs existed in Argos,* or, as is 
evidently more likely, Flaccus used them—following his view of the 
Homeric passage—genucerically. 

Derivatives from ivep- are common, ‘Yrépeu was the old home 
of the Phaeacians, ¢ 4; a place at Troezen, Paus. ti. 31. 8; its wine 
was “Yrepeuds, Aristotle, fr. 04, 95 3 “Yirepera or ‘Yrepqota was the old 
name of Aegina (Strabo 383; Faus. vii. 26. 2; Theon ap. Steph, in 
¥.); to ‘Yrepyoiy Polyphides fled, 0 254; “Yrépa was a place, 
Athen. 31 B; ‘Yepeids a town in Sicily (Steph. in v.). Meoonls was 
a fountain at Therapne (Paus. ii. 20. 1), and its identity even here 
disputed. 

In the case of water conimon nouns are frequently used as names. 
Hippocrene in Boeotia was not alone, there was another at Troezen 
(Paus. ii, 31. 9); at Corinth there were two fountains Pirene. We 
find eight Arethusas, if we believe Didymus on vy 408, and several 
are marked on our maps (one at Chalcis, Dicaearchus i. 27 ; one near 
Olynthus, Scymnus 635). There is one Kpouvo/ in Triphylia (p. 76), 
another, otherwise AcovvoovaoAss, in Pontus, Enneacruni at Athens ; 
Kpdvvev was the name of two places, Kpijvar of a place in Amphi- 
lochia, Thuc. iii, 103, Crenides preceded Philippi, and there was 
another in Asia Minor. Xrdfovca is a spring, Paus. it. 7, and a 


Pliny iv. 8. 30 it is true has ‘Fons Messeis in Thessalta’ after Boebeis, 
The MSS. according to Kramer read sessentdes or messoutdaes, 
As one opinion held, schol, A on Z 457 Meoonls cal ‘Srépea xpivar “Apyous. 
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_ Muryayxe(a has passed before my eyes, but the reference is gone. 
‘The Hotwells, Whitwells, Caldwells, the Aygues, aux, Aix, -burns, 
-brunn-s, Obersee and Niederbronn, Doleeacqua and Acqua acctosa, 
will occur to any one. I wind up with another preposition and the 
Stoechades: dictac propter ordincm quo sitae sunt: namina singults 
LProte Atese, tertia TIypaca, Pliny, N. /f ii. 7. 9. 

27. Argissa, Gyrtone, Orthe, Mone, and white Oloosson send forty 
ships under Polypoetes, son of Pirithous, and Leonteus, son of Coro- 
neus, sonof Caencus. No name is given to the people, but Polypoetes 
and Leonteus are called Aaa, M128, their subjects M r8r and 
¢ 297, Hesiod, Sev/, 678. The dynasty which Polypoetes represented 
was the longest established in Thessaly, going back to Hypscus 
(Pindar, /y¢h. ix. 13 sqq. ; Pherecydes, # #7. G. 1. 72 ; Acesander, 
ib. iy. 285), Ixion was his great-grandson, Diod. iv. 69. 3; Ixion, 
his brother Phlegyas, and his son Pirithous, father of Polypoctes, 
enjoyed a celebrity equal to that of Tantalus and Sisyphus. In the 
generation before this the Centaurs had been cleared from Pelion 
and moved to the country of the At@xes, whose position is indicated 
by Strabo 327, Lycophron 800, Marsyas, fr. 6 (7: #7. G. v), Leake 
iv. 277. The wars of the Lapiths and Centaurs occupy a conspicuous 
place in literature, and were sung by Melesander (Aelian, 7. 77. xi. 2). 

Two of the places mentioned can be fixed. Gyrtone is the 
historical Gyrton, and this, from the campaign of the Romans 
against Perseus in Livy xhi. 54 (Leake, /V. G. il. 381 sqq.), appears to 
have been on the left bank of the Peneus. Oloosson has perpetuated 
its name in Elassona,’ high up under Olympus on the pass leading 
into Macedonia (Wace and Thompson, #7. .S. A. xvii. 193 sqq.). 

Strabo’s other identifications are (440) “Apywoa = Argura on the 
Peneus ; “Op6) (fopy ?) = the acropolis of Phalanna, near Timavo ; 
Elone = Limone, destroyed in his day.?- No places apparently are 


1 After passing as Adaaovos, Procop. de edi. iv. 4 Haury, if the text is right. 
Procopius mentions another fortress, ’AAxav. 'EAag@va (ace.) is found in Canta- 
cnzenos i, 473. 21. 

3 Mr. Wace says: ‘Between Kastri [opposite to Tirnavos on the southern side 
of the Enropus (Xerias)] and Larissa, and about a hundred stades from Crannon, 
but on the north side of the Peneus, is the ancient site called Tatar Maghula. 
This is a prehistoric mound of the high type, and also the site of a Ilellenic city, 
Leake long ago suggested that it was Gyrton, an identification that scems highly 
probable, Orthe also is probably the same as the classical Orthe which we know 
of from Livy and from its coins, But we have no exact idea as to its position. 
The principal reverse type of its coins is a horse springing out of a rock. A similar 
type on the coins of Pherae is taken as typifying the famous spring of Hypereia, 
Therefore, by an analogy, we should expect to find in the neighbouthood of Orthe 
a very prominent spring, About two hours cast of Tirnavos in the plain, on the 
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mentioned south of the Peneus, but the allusion to Leonteus, whose 
dynasty was seated at T.acerea in the Dotian argos (see p. 122), perhaps 
Tlérpa, which Leake describes, shows that the Lapith country 
extended to meet Eumelus on the south. 

We notice the absence of Larissa. Giyen the frequency of the 
name and its apparent meaning (as at Argos), it may have been the 
acropolis of Argura, Elone, or Orthe. Apollonius, -d7g.i, 40, naturally 
gives Larissa to Polyphemus the Lapith. Healso (57) places Coronus 
at Gyrton. 

The Lapithae, therefore, hold the mountains on the Macedonian 
frontier, the Larissa-Tirnavos area, the Dotian plain, and both banks 
of the Peneus between Eurypylus on the west and the Magnctes on 
the east. It is plain that with two fixed points like Oloosson and 
Gyrton in their territory, the whole of the river historically known as 
Europos, in its two branches the Sarantoporos and the Nerias, 
belonged to them. 

28. This section has even fewer points of identification. Guneus 
brought 22 ships fron: Cyphus?: there followed him Enienes and 
Perrhaebi, who had their abode at wintry Dodona and inhabited 
the fields of Titaresius, that pours his water into the silver Peneus, 
but mingles not therewith but flows on the top like oil. 

Cyphus is unknown. Lycophron uses it (897) but without illumi 
nation. Leake, 4. G. iv. 275, says that the name ky fu exists in the | 
Agrafa, and is identified by the natives with Kigos. The Enienes 
and Perrhaebi are wandering names and do not occur again in 
Homer. ‘Titaresius is not found again as a river. Nor does Guncus — 
recur: Apollodorus in his Catalogue (epit. 3. 14) gives him a father 


south side of the Meluna and about half an hour from the village of Karatsioli, a | 
large spring called Mati gushes forth from the rock anc forms at once a stream 
suficient to work several mills, On a steep rocky hill by the side of Karatsioli are | 
the ruins of a large Hellenic city, where excavations by the peasants have revealed 
a prebistoric settlement as well. This site may be conjectured to be Orthe. We 
should expect a city which struck coins ta have been large, we should expect a 
prominent spring near, and we should also expect prehistoric remains. Al] these 
conditions are fulfilled by the Kastro of Karatsioli, It is true that some topo- 
graphers would put Elone or Leimone here, but we know even less about Leimone. 
It struck no coins, and we have no indication es to where it was, except that it 
should be looked for somewhere in the Elassona-Tirnayos district, Therefore, _ 
since we haye already three of Polypoetes’ towns near Tirnavos, we might place _ 
Elone or Leimone somewhere in the upper valley of the Europus, pethaps near 
Maghula, where L. M. 11 vases have been found,’ 

' Euripides, 7. 4. 278, p (s. ii r.c.), and Hyginus 97 ( Cycnus’ = Guneus) 
give him ¥2 ships instead of 22, ‘This catena is enrions. Granting that Hyginus 
ased the J, 4., whal beariny had either on the papyrus? Was the papyrus the 
Ebporibeaos? 
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OQevirns, and (6. 15, 15 a) seuds him to Libya on his nostos” Some one 
of the same name (ii. 50) gave his daughter Laonome to Alcaeus, 
father of Amphitryon, The phenomenon of the two rivers is, as 
will be seen, doubtful. We are thrown back on Dodona. Dodona 
n Homer is in Epirus: Ulysses went up to it from Thesprotia 
‘€ 327, 7296). The epithet dvoyepepov recurs in Achilles’ prayer, 
IT 234: rydb& vaiwr agrees better with Mt. Tomarus than with 
Scotussa, and the priests, NeAAod or ‘EAdo, at all events resemble 
Ellopia, and Carapanos’ excavations (1878) established the site, 
hough too superficial to afford evidence of heroie antiquity (see 
>), Kern in P-W in v.), 

Thessalian antiquaries, however, Cineas and Suidas,? maintained 
hat the original Dodona was near Scotussa (Strabo 327), and that 
che Thesprotian oracle came from Scotussa. They were followed by 
Mnaseas of Patara, fr. 20, and the commentators Philoxenus on € 32 : 
Epaphroditus on IT 233.2 After my exposition (p. 111), I cannot 
Jeny that there may have been more than one Dodona in Greece, 
though the second makes singularly little appearance in history ; 
out that there should have been two Dodonas, each with an oracle, 
gasses possibility. Take the case of Delphi. The place-name 
SeAdod belongs to a fairly large family, if we connect it with 
Aedgotva, Tidduca, &c., and if a Pelponnesian antiquary told us 
chere was a AeAdoi in Arcadia we should believe him. Not so, 
nowever, if the Arcadian AcAdoé were furnished with a Pythia, a 
Castalia, and the other apparatus of the Phocian village. Moreoyera 
Dodona at Scotussa must have belonged to Eurypylus, Eumelus, or to 
the Lapithae, It is easy to see that the Thessalian geographers 
relied on the epithet MeAaoyixe, which they interpreted to mean 
their own Pelasgiotis ; but Hesiod, who would be impartial, gives 
the pyyds (i.e. the oracle) to the Pelasgian Dodona, fr. 212, and 
puts it In ‘KAXoréy, fr. 134. 1, 

Ulysses went up from Cichyrus. Guneus’ district is remote, and 
Dodona appears an isolated post in a non-Greek country. But 
this was its position in history also, and if we apply the principle 
by which Mr. Maurice ‘Thompson has explained the position of the 


The epigrammatist of the MemAos (Aristotle, fr, 596) drowns him. 

Cineas is a Thessalian name (Herod, v. 63; Ar. °A@. rod. 19): so is Suidas. 
All from Stephanus’ article Awdévny, which has come down unepitomized, 
(His MSS. make Mnaseas put the second Dodona in ‘IraA‘a, but the correction 
Oerradia is probable.) ‘Lhrasybulus also and Acestodorus wrote on Dedona 
(schol. 1 283); according to the Leipzig scholiast ad 1. it was 4 viv Bordit (a. 
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Aegean islands and of Thessaly itself in the Catalogue (p. 88), we 
“may ‘see in Guneus’ kingdom the last extension of Mycenaean 
sovereignty to the north-west. The coast of THyria plays a certain 
part in heroic legend: it was the place of exile of the Cadmeans 
(p. 42) and of the Peleus-dynasty. The importance of the oracle 
induced the Mycenaeans to cross the pass of Pindus, over which 
in the contrary direction the Dorians were to descend. 

The Enienes (or Aenianes) and Perrhaebi are found historically 
in very different positions, the Enienes in east Thessaly in the 
Dotian plain (Strabo 61, 442, h. Hom. Apoll. 217),' and at the 
source of the Spercheus (see p, 113), where the Dolopes had once 
been. The Perrhaebians occupied the Lapith country and lived 
there with the old inhabitants (Simonides, fr. 198, ap. Strab. 441 bie 
TO dvanlé oixety Seuwridys TepparBods xat Aorias xadet rots WedAac- 
yuitas dzartas Tots Ta Eta xaréyovras 7a wept Doprava cat Tas exBodas 
rod Uyrvetod xrd.), where we find them in Herodotus vil. 128, 173. 
They had driven before them the Tepes, who in Herodotus’ time 
were in Pangaeum (ib. 112). The first form of their name was 
apparently Tapavato: (see 2. S. A. xviii. 181 sqq.). This settlement 
of theirs among the Lapiths caused great confusion in the minds 
of poets and historians, who thought they bad always shared the 
Lapith country with Lapiths, This, and the apparent position of 
Guneus, moved Cineas and Suidas to put Dodona at Scotussa, 
between the Lapiths and Magnetes, and brought Strabo to the 
desperate plight in which we find him. ; 

For the poet has further defined the position of the Enienes and 
Perrhacbi by putting them on the banks of the Titarius, ‘which 
flows into the Peneus without mixing with it, but flows upon it like 
oil’. Of this Strabo says (441), Os e& Gpovs Trrapiov aupduots 7 
‘Odtipre peav cis ta rAqoiov tov Vepriv xwpla ris MepparBias atrod 
wou Tas epfsocus roretrat zpos Tov MIyveidv. 7d prev ot Tod Mryveotd 
xabapov earw twp, 74 S€ tod Tirupyetov Avrapoy &« twos Ans. 
The only river which flows into the Peneus near Tempe (the 
smooth surface of which supported the identification) 1s that marked 
on our maps as Evipwros, which consists of two branches, one coming 
from Doliche, the other from Elassona (ample descriptions of both 
are given in Leake’s five journeys, Vorthern Greece, vols. iii and iv. | 
See also Deopyiddys, pp. 172, 181). With this river Strabo identifies = 
the Titaresius (329 fr. 14, 441), and so Pliny iv. 31 quoting Home 


1 On Apollo's journcy between Pieria and Tolcus, 
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This, according to my results, is out of the question, ‘These 
mountains, as we have seen (p. 130), were in the hands of the 
Lapithae, and the plain also where the Europus falls into the Peneus. 
There is no room for 2 second proprictor. Moreover Guneus is at 
Dodona, and it scems difficult to bring him across two ‘baronies ’ 
(that of the Asclepiadae and that of Eurypylus) to plant him among 
Lapiths and allow him to cut their communications. 

Homer, however, has been pleased to mention a phenomeno 
visible at the meeting of the ‘Titaresios, on which the Enienes and 
Perrhaebi lived, and the Peneus : 

5 
he 
bs fo és Myvetdv mpotet xadXippoor tdwp, 


ow 3 4 Sve . mp ’ ” mes 

oot apd ipeptrov Tirapyowy epy €venorty, 
Nd “+. ~ ’ > g7 

od bye UWyved cupptoryerar dpyvpodary, 


GANG Te pv Kablirepbev erippéer Hit eAaiuy. 


This in itself is fairly common: the earthy Rhéne flows into the 
clear Lake of Geneva at Villeneuve and its deposit is visible for 
along way. The Rhone and the Saéne are separate for some time 
after their junction at Lyons, and the same is said to be the case at 
the meeting of the Rhine and the Moselle, and of the Aar and the 
Rhine. 

Dodwell, Zour through Creece, 1819, ii, 111, says; ‘1 particularly 
observed it at the united mouth of the Simois and Scamander, whose 
muddy course interrupts for a long way the clearness of the Helles- 
pont, The same effect happens at the mouth of the Danube, in the 
Black Sea; and the red water of the Syrius, in Marocco, disculours 
the sca for two leagues from its mouth’, Now if this phenomenon 
were proved to occur, and only to occur, at the meeting of the 
Europos and the Peneus, we should have to admit a serious dis- 
location of the Catalogue in this section. ‘The evidence, however, 
is not decisive. Leake did not see it. His nearest statement is 
vol, iv, 296: ‘at present it is not easy to find an opportunity of 
witnessing the common phenomenon which Homer poetically likens 
to oil flowing on the surface of the water’; also, where he says ‘the 
Titaresius has Jost most of its water owing to canalization, and 
deserves its name of Xeraghi’ (vol. ii. 334, 349, 358, 396). Haw- 
kins in Walpole’s J/emoirs (below) does not mention it. Pouqueville 
( Voyage de la Grice, ed. ti, 1816, vol. iii, p. 364) mentions the Tita- 
resius, but has nothing about the phenomenon. Heuzey also, 
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neither in his Ze Afont Olympe et PAcarnanie, 1860, p. 23, nor in 
his Afission archéologigue de Macédoine, 1876, p. 41 (Appendix 
Monuments de la Thessatie), notices these occurrences where the 
Elassonitiko, or river of Elasson, falls into the Peneus (he thinks, 
however, the ravine of the Sarandoporos might be called Stygian). 
M. Georgiades has seen it (@cacaXiéa, ed. ii, 894, p. 23): ddAcyow é re 
dvarépm THs peta tod Myvecod cupPodrjs & Terapjows déyerae eis riyv 
Snpay abrod xoirny Ta AOova Kal diavyecrara Vara rod mpds TOY KaTO- 
TEPOY a’TOD foty TapadAjAws péovros ‘Opparlov } Kapadepé, cut otrw 
dvrt (tov déper ra Waa exelvou eis tov Ungveoy’ éxet S& i dvdprsis Tov 
diavydv rod Kapadepé pera rdv GoAGy rot Wyverod ylyverac puxpov Kal car? 
bAtyor, ore éxi twa Exracw diaxpivovrar dw add7jAww Ta Sto pevpura. 
The only question is if the phenomenon accurs only once in the 
course of the Peneus, and given the frequency with which it occurs 
in other parts of the world, and the number of the affluents of the 
Peneus, there seems no good reason to suppose that it does, Daod- 
well, for instance (1. c., vol. ji. rrr, 13), noticed two instances of it in 
Tempe itseif,' and one would have expected the conditions to occur 
at almost every confluence of the mountain rivers on the north bank 
of the Peneus with that earthy river. I suggested the Murgani, the 
ancient Ion,? 7,7. S., l.c., 312. But there is a more remarkable 
phenomenon in the upper course of the Peneus, above Tricca, seen 
apparently only by Leake (V. G. 1. 415, iv. 278), which agrees more 
closely with the requirements, He says in the former passage ‘the 
zigzag road [from the fuyds of MeféBos} continues . . . for another 


1 The adjective dpryupddevos and its equivalent dpyvpoedis clearly imply a thick 
earthy river, The epithet is given to the Achclous, Hes. 7hsog. 340, Dion, 
Perieg. 433, and this is now called the Aspropotamo; to the Euphrates, Ov. 
Stbyl?. xiii. 17; the Pyramus, ib. iv. 97, xiii. 133; the Simois-Nanthus, © 8, 130, 
Eur, 7.4. 752, The Peneus is eminently of this kind, The travellers’ terms are 
BopBopddy Kai bmépuOpa véara (Georgiades, p. 27), ‘light mud-colour’ (Dodwwell), 
‘blancheur laiteuse’, Pougueville, iii. 371 (in Tempe); Hawkins says (Walpole, 
Alemoirs, 1818, i. 530) ‘its water was at this time [May 1797] very muddy, but is 
said to be much clearer in the latter part of the summer, and Brown, who was at 
Larissa in September, says that Homer’s epithet of dpyvpodivy is very applicable 
to this river, which has a clear stream. On the other hand the Swedish traveller 
Biornsthal, who visited Larissa twice in the spring of the year, says that the Peneus 
resembles the Tiber in jts yellow colour’, Brown made the same mistake as 
Strabo. It is true that in certain passages of authors, if we exact literal truth, the 
epithet appears to mean ‘clear’, as ‘silvery’ would probably be taken to mean 
to-day; e. g. of Castalia, Euripides Zo 95, of a spring near Cyzicus, mérpys amo 
Awwafs, Orph. Axg. 599. This perhaps explains Strabo’s interpretation when he says 
(441) 76 ply ov Tot Tinveod Kabapdy iorw Eup, Td bt TOD Tirapyaiov Armapov éx 
twos Ans. ‘The other occurrences of the words are probably conventional. 

? On which see Georgiades, p. 30. 
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hour, where we arrive ... upon a part of the slope of the mountain 
where, in the bottom of a deep ravine to the right, flows the Salam- 
yria... At 12 this river is joined by a branch from the northward, 
which rises at the yadaxrirys Aos or milkstone, a rock so called 
beeause there is a calearcous deposit at the fountain which has the 
reputation at Metzévo and the other neighbouring villages of having 
the effect, when pounded and mixed with water, of promoting a 
woman’s milk’, The stream proceeding from the milkstone must 
have been milky itself, or how could the nature of the stone have 
been known? The bits of stone were ‘pounded and mixed with 
water’ to produce the effect of the river in nature." 

When a clear stream fell into this chalky river, the clear water for 
some time would flow on the top of the chalk in solution, as the 
earthy Rhéne makes a fan of earth under the clear Lacus Lemannus. 

It follows that the stream coming down from the yaduxrirys AdBos 
was regarded by Ilomer as the proper Peneus (‘although this is not 
so distant a source as that of the southern branch it was very probably 
the reputed origin of the Peneus, from being the most remarkable of 
its fountains’, Leake, i. 415). A further consequence is that the 
branch which comes down from [lover or ‘Péva (Georgiades, p. 26) 
is the Titaresius ; and this stream was on the line of the Enienes 
and Perrhaebi who crossed the pass from Dodona (dud’ fuepror 
‘Litapyotov épy’ évéuovro). 

This point in the Peneus’ course seems a better place for the 
phenomenon which impressed Homer. The deep ravines at the 
head of the Peneus are more Stygian than the tobacco-irrigating 
Xerias, But we require a survey of the Peneus from its sources 
to its mouth. 

It may be asked why Strabo pitched on the Europos for the 
modern equivalent of the Titaresios.? In the first place because 
Perrhaebia in his day was at this point. Turther, he no doubt 
followed his sources: there is nothing to show that he had been 
in these parts himself, nor, indeed, that Demetrius or Apollodorus 
had. The Thessalian antiquarics, like the Megarean, were noto- 
riously unscrupulous. The name of the mountain from which 
Strabo makes it flow, Terdpios, has no real existence, and may have 


} The yadaxrir7s was well known in ancient medicine (Dioscor. y. 130, Orph, 
Lith, 201 sqq.). Tliny xxxvii. 10 ascribes it to the Nile and the Achelous, 

* There was another Evjpwaos, town or river, by Aeginium, in the Peneus-valley 
above Tricea (Strabo 327); this may have assisted Strabo's mistake. 
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been distorted from Kirdpws to provide a source for Terapijovos and 
to nail it to this province. 

Ptolemy iii, r2. 16 Miller, under Maccdonia, has dpéwy 8% rav 
dvopactay’ 
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tov 5¢ Kepxernoiov 46° 40° 309° 40 
rod 3% Kitapiov dpovs 48° 40° 39°30 
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Citarius and Bermius are marked in our maps to the north of the 
Haliacmon. In Strabo’s text in two places, vii. fr. 14, 15 and c. 441, 
there is considerable MS. support for «r- instead of rir- (fr. 14 


« « 
TiTapyotoy, Tirapiov, ff. 15 Ktraptor, 441% xtraplov, TiTapiov, Tit&pov). 
Therefore Kitupuos which may be akin to Kedeupiv, mount Keddproy, 
Aypijrnp Kiapia at Pheneus, Paus. vill. 15. 3 (see Vollgraff, AZnemo- 
syne, xlil. 330 Sqq.), seems the more substantial word of the two. 
The other occurrences of place-names in cerup- in Thessaly do not 
assist us much. In the battle of the Lapithae and Centaurs, Hesiod, 
Scut. 181, we find a Lapith : 


Moov 7° Apruxidyy Trrupijciov élov “Apyos. 


There is a place Mopsium or Mopselus near Sycurium and Nessonis 
(Strabo 443). Tirapyjrwwv must be an adjective, but whether local or 
patronymic does not appear. The prophet of the Argonauts was 
Méwos Trrapyows (Ap. Rhod. i. 65). Lycophron 881 has Moor 
Tirapdveov (which his scholiast explains as grandson of Tirdpwy), 
he has also a town Térepov go4. Orpheus in his Azrgonantica 128: 
Kal Méfov VirapaGev dv “Aprvne vupeveiva 
Xaovinn ixd pyyov Apyyovis eedédxerore 
makes the epithet local and transports ‘czupa to Dodona or its district. 
Still it flowed into the Peneus, and unless there is any ambiguity in 
the use of this last name,} Titapa and the Titapjods must have been 
in Thessaly. 
1 The natives of Agrafa had a candidate in Leake’s day (iv. 275): ‘the 


a 
Mardhaka at Tatama is the Titaresius flowing into the Peneius’, The Mardhaka 
he calls (p. 270) ‘a great subterraneous stream’, 
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Therefore failing exclusive proof that the Nerias and no other river 
flows unmixed upon the Peneus, we may locate Guneus’ kingdom 
at Dodona, the pass of Metzovo, and the upper Pencus valleys west 
of Tricca, 

The choice lics between the Homeric paragraph and the account 
of the antiquarians, who by superposing the Perrhaebi on the Lapiths 
connected Touve’s with Vévvos! and created a new Dodona. The 
Thessalian interest in such an adjustment is obvious. No one will 
suspect the distant Dodonaeans of altering the Catalogue. 

As to the name of Guneus’ river there can be no doubt that as 
Benley (f. PAi?, xiii. 141, 2) saw we should write it Terapyods 
(or -¢ods). The frequency of the terminations -oes and -oods in 
placenames is well known.  Tiraynjrios in Hesiod is an adjective, 
and when Lucan paraphrases Homer (vi. 376) he says: 


defendit Titaressos aquas lapsusque superne 
gurgite Penei pro siccis utitur arvis. 

Even Vibius Sequester 152 has ‘ Titaressos qui et Orcus’. Cf. Seneca, 
Troad. 847.2 The scribes altered -ads tv -cws to avoid the apparent 
lengthening of -wds before a vowel, as they wrote aé6Acor of érdporo 
for deOAov VY 748, wroduropOtov oikad’ « 530 for rrodtropbov, rapéotacay 
oor ayovon for vapéotay H 467. I prefer the digamma to Wernike’s 
law, and am glad to add one more infraction to 522 Kydioy dtov 
évatey and 813 Barfecay «exAyjorxovcw, Lastly, Pliny iv. 31 has the 
extraordinary statement hac labttur Penius viridis calculo, cte., acctpit 
nomen Forcon, sed olei modo supernatantem, etc.; Vibius, |. c., follows 
Pliny. forcon is the first word of B 755. The confre-sens was detected 
by Heuzey, l.c., p. 63, ne 5. ; 

29. The Magnetans, who lived about Pelion and Peneus, send forty 
ships under Prothoos, son of ‘l’enthredon.* The leader does not 
appear again in the poem, Apollodorus (ep. vi. 15a) makes him 
drown off Caphereus on his return. He was considerably out of 
his course, 

No towns are mentioned, and the district as we have seen was 
limited by Meliboea on the south. Hence, to account for a popula- 
tion corresponding to forty ships, we must suppose that the Magnetans 


1 Tf Pévvos existed in the heroic age it was a Lapith ora Magnetan town. The 
name is found elsewhere: Tovdeooa in Achaea, B 573. Stephanus in Pévvor identi- 
fied Gonnus and Gounens. 

; These passages are quoted by Bentley. 

* Asa common noun revOpy dy means ‘wasp’. A frequent z, /, is repOpndwy, 
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extended some way inland, and probably possessed Tempe. They 

come last, possibly, because Ossa was the lust conquest ; the dislodging 

of the Centaurs from Pelion was thought worthy of a mention in the 

Catalogue (744): it took place a generation ago. 
The dynasty is unknown. 


This is the Homeric Thessaly, The nine districts are strung, as | 


it were, on two chords, the coast from the Spercheus to Meliboea 
and the Peneus from its source and even beyond to Pelion. The 
interior is vague—to the north of Pherae, the west of Trachis, south 
of Tricca, Titanus, and the Lapith towns, west of Phthia (itself 
vague). Generally speaking central and south-vest Thessaly is un- 
mapped. None of the southern affluents of the Peneus are mentioned. 
The account seems a periplus continued by the Peneus, The districts 
are intelligible ; Tricca, &e., corresponds to the historical Histiaeotis 
less the upper Peneus-valley ; Eurypylus’ domain seems equivalent 
to Thessaliotis ; that of the Lapithae to Pelasgiotis less the Pheraea ; 
that of the Magnetes is northern Magnesia, for southern Magnesia with 
Pelion and Sepias belongs to Philoctetes: Protesilaus’ country is a 
Phthiotis rather less than the historical. The Homeric provinces though 
vague are not much vaguer than the historical ; Phthiotis, Thessaliotis, 
and Pelasgiotis had very undefined frontiers. Homer makes separate 
cantons out of Malis, Sepias, the upper Peneus, and Pheraea. If 
any one thinks that these were intentional creations under pressure 
from the respective peoples, or in obedience to a principle of decen- 
tralization or what not, he is welcome to the conclusion. 

The scarcity of towns, and the absence of correspondence between 
such as are mentioned and the historical towns, is more remarkable 
than the vagueness of a number of the districts: I give a list of them, 
with such equivalents as are known: 


Alus 

Alope Alope 
‘Lrechis Trachis 
Phylace Phylace 
Pyrasus Pyrasus 
Tton ? 

Antron Antron(es) 
Pteleos Pteleos 
Pherae Pherae 


Glaphyrae | 
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Taoleos Tolcos 

Methone Methone 

Thaumacia 

Mehboea  Mehboea 

Olizon Olizon 

‘Tricca Tricea 4 

Ttheme 

Oechalia 

Ormenian 

Gyrtone Gyrton 

Orthe 

Elone 

QOloosson Olosson 
24 Dodona Dodona 


Out of twenty-four, fifteen remained in history. None of them 
except Pherae and ‘Trachis were important historical towns. The 
well-known Thessalian cities (Larissa, Crannon, Pharsalus, Gomphi, 
Metropolis, Phalanna, Pharcadon, Cierium) are notoriously absent : 
Crannon tried to establish itself under the guise of “Edupor, N gor. 
The arrangement, therefore, was in no one’s interest, from the Dorian 
down to the Macedonian invasion. We are left to suppose that it 
was the knowledge of Thessaly current at the time when the Cata- 
logue was made, There is an apparent coincidence between this 
conclusion and the result of the excavations of Tsountas, Wace, and 
Thompson, which suggest that the Mycenaean conquest of Thessaly 
was short-lived. It is remarkable that we appear to have three series 
of inhabited sites: (@) the prehistorical maghoulas, (4) the Homeric, 
(c) the post-Dorian sites; the latter two sometimes, but seldom, 
correspond. The maghoulas bear no relation to later geography. 
The contrast between Thessaly and Peloponnesus—where most 
sites were continuous, and the disappearance of Pylos and Arene 
an exception— is remarkable. 

Mr, Wace allows me to quote his views on this subject : ‘ a review of 
the Homeric geography of Thessaly impresses us with a great sense 
of its reality. It describes a division of the land never reproduced 
in later times. Homer knows nothing of the Thessali, or of the 
important cities famous in historical times, such as Larissa, Crannon, 
Pharsalus, Pelinnaeum, or Scotussa. The only city of first-rate 
importance in later times that he mentions is Pherae. This is in 
strong contrast to southern Greece, where most of the important 
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cities find a place in the Catalogue, with the exception of Megar 
and second-class cities such as Phlius. But what is most important 
is that the Homeric account of Thessaly is possible when the 
geographical considerations are admitted. The baronies are the 
natural divisions of the country. Achilles has the Spercheus valley, 
Protesilaus the west side of the entrance to the gulf of Pagasae with 
the Crocian plain, Eumelus the head of the gulf with its best port 
and the main line of communication with the interior, and Philoctetes 
the Magnesian peninsula. Inland the sons of Asclepios and Eury- 
pylos divide the western plain between them, Polypoetes holds the 
Elassona-Tirnayos district and guards the passes from the north, 
Prothoos is lord of Ossa, and Gouneus, if Mr. Allen is right, is |. 
master of the north-western hills. This is a perfectly sane and | 
intelligible division of Thessaly ... The Homeric baronies cover, — 
with two or three exceptions, the same area as the prehistoric settle- 
ments, especially those mounds of the high type, three of the larges 
of which are at Pherae, Iolkos, and Gyrton. It is only in the west _ 
by Tricca and in the north by Elassona (to leave out for the present 
the barony of Gouneus) that the Homeric area extends beyond it. 
On the other hand the Homeric baronies have no relation to the 
historical divisions of Thessaly. ‘Therefore we see that the Homeric | 
age in Thessaly apparently coincides ta some extent with the last 
occupation of the high mounds, though by then, since the area of | 
habitation was enlarged, other sites were beginning to be occupied | 
for the first time, As the Homeric sites do not correspond with the 
historic, so also the prehistoric settlements, especially the high 
mounds, in very few cases were conyerted into Hellenic city sites. 
In some cases, as at Proerna and Cierium, the Hellenic site is on 
the top of the hill while the prehistoric mound is at its foot. But | 
in genera] when the prehistoric mounds were finally abandoned 
there was a movement of population from sites in the plain to hills 
which «a little fortification would turn into a defensible kastro, 
e.g. Aliphaka (Phacium) and Thaumaci. Still there must have 
been a period of transition, and it is just in that time that the 
Homeric geography seems to fit, when some of the earliest walled 
sites, Antron, Phylake, 'siatma, and Kturi were fortified,’ 

The classical historians and geographers, as we have several times 
seen, mixed up the Mycenaean state of things, represented to them 
by Homer, and the Dorian or actual Thessaly, and produced the 
sham heraldic tableau which still goes as history. 
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They endeavoured to appropriate the more distinguished per- 
sonages or places, and by assuming the correctness of the actual 
places and races for the heroic age, produced a false picture of the 
past. Many of these opinions are preserved in Strabo, who was 
fairly puzzled by them. The Aleuadac wished to claim Achilles : 
so the Pelasgicon argos, assisted by the name MeAacyoris, became 
a town near Larissa, or the plain of Thessaly in general. Hiero- 
nymus (Strabo 443 = fr. 11, 77. G. ii. 455) held that » rebsas 
- @erradia and Magnetis were inhabited by Pelasgi, and uses IeAac- 
yixoy wedioy as equivalent to Pelasgicon argos. Phthia and Hellas, 
as we have seen, were claimed by the Creondae at Pharsalus and 
by Melitaea. Gyrton equated itself with the Phlegyae, Crannon 
with the “Egupa (Strabo 442). And as we have also seen the 
position of the Magnetes made difficulties in understanding Homer’s 
account, as that of the Perrhaebians and Enienes disagreed with 
the Catalogue. Simonides, fr. 178, gave the name of eacyora 
to Perrhaebians and Lapiths jointly. Pelasgic argos meant Thessaly 
at large, as “Ayaixov a@pyos the Peloponnese. ‘This was Ephorus’ 
view (Strabo 221). There are, therefore, two teal maps of Thessaly, 
the heroic and the historical. The inhabitants of the historical 
Thessaly, in their endeayour to appropriate the heroic past, pro- 
duced a third Thessaly, imaginary and heraldic. This was their 
forgery, That they did not forge the Catalogue is obvious—they 
fought against it. I repeat, forgery is undertaken in self-interest. 
If the Larissaeans or Pharsalians had made the Thessalian Catalogue 
they would not have put Achilles at Trachis. That they left him 
there shows that when they came to consider their past they found 
the Catalogue intangible. 


Cia LE Ray | 
CONCLUSION 


We may now sum up the results of the preceding discussion, so 
far as the Greek Catalogue is concerned. ‘There are twenty-nine 


entrics in all. Of these, fourteen, Orchomenus, Phocis, Locris, 


Euboea, Athens, Lacedaemon, Arcadia, Ehs, Aetolia, Crete, Rhodes, |. 


Syme, Cos (Crapathos, &c.), Achaea Phthiotis, correspond to later a 
history, that is their boundaries are not materially less nor greater. — 
Thirteen, Salamis, Mycenae (Corinth, &c.), Pylos, Dulichium, the Cep- | 


hallenian islands, Pelasgic argos, and the seven ‘Vhessalian Suvacreias, 
are unlike later history, but are not in the interest of any subsequent 
people or political system, and therefore cannot be thought inven- 
tion. Two, Boeotia and Argos, are unlike later conditions in certain 
respects (the name only in the case of Boeotia, the subject towns in 
the case of Argos), and it might be argued that the difference in 
either case was in the interest of the later inhabitants. 

This result shows the historical truth of the Catalogue; and 
when we find only two possible exceptions out of twenty-nine, the 
probability of those exceptions being exceptions is much weakened. 
The law of probabilities enables us to turn round and say that a 
document which in twenty-seven cases out of twenty-nine is correct 
is correct in the other two cases, and since it withstood the attack 
of interested parties in twenty-seven Instances it withstood them in 
the other two, and therefore the Bowroé were in Boeotia in the 
heroic age, and the kingdom of Argos included Epidaurus, Troezen, 
and Aegina, 

The sincerity of the Catalogue is very manifest. When we con- 
sider the way in which such a traditional document would have 
been altered, if it had been altered—that is to say in the direc- 
tion of the admission of later interests, and an historical document 
cannot be altered in any other way—we see that none of the mani- 
fest later interests are admitted. There are no Olympian or Pythian 
games, no mythological stories of the Delphic temple, no colonies, 
Ionian, Cyrenean or Italian, no Miletus, phesus, Smyrna, Chios, 
Lesbos or Samos; Corinth is part of the Mycenaean kingdom, 
Sparta is dependent on Mycenae, Messenia does not exist, Arcadia 
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‘and Elis are shorn of their historical extension ; the Cyclades are 
blank; the colonial extensions which later poets and logographers 
attached to the Nostoi of the Herocs equally do not exist ; there 
is no hint of the dominating states of historical Greece, nor of 
the settlements in Macedonia, Vhrace, or Pgypt. Neither Athens 
nor Macedon benefit by any prophesy. If ‘an historical document 
of this kind—giving a state of Greece at the moment of its one in- 
ternational undertaking—had been expugnable, these are the points 
at which it would have yielded. As it did not do so where the 
pressure must have been strongest, we may assume that in the two 
possible cases its account, and not the account of the logographers, 
is the true one. 

Tor if, as I have said, forgery in the case of historical documents, 
such as the Battle Abbey roll, takes place in the interest of the 
forger and his friends, whose interest, of the actual historical Greek 
states, was forwarded by the Catalogue? Athens may be dismissed 
at ence: Athens exists, but she is not the eye or the bulwark of 
Greece nor the metropolis of Ionia, she is not as obscure as Florentia, 
the ancestor of Firenze, but she is as unimportant as Locris. Sparta 
exists, but though connected with the dominant power, is sub 
ordinate to Mycenae, of moderate extent, and could devise no title 
either to Messene or Arcadia and Cynuria from Homer. Boeotia 
exists, but without a claim to Orchomenus—and Thebes, which 
represented the Boeotian claim to Hellenic distinction, barely exists, 
and at best as only one of many townships. Corinth and Sicyon 
are subject to Mycenae. Argos only has an extension which she 
did not possess in ordinary historical times. We may say, there- 
fore, that neither the situation nor the claims of the historical 
Greek powers were subserved by the Catalogue, and therefore the 
motive for its forgery fails. 

Mr. Leaf evades the dilemma by propounding a genesis of the 
Catalogue based ona theory of Eduard Meyer (Gesch. des Alter- 
tums, Vi; p. 188), which he has generalized in a way no one had 
ever thought of. He thinks (p. 136) that the Cataloguer .. . ‘is 
intent upon breaking up the old Achaean kingdoms into small 
cantons. These he assigns partly to the minor heroes of the 
Trojan legend, partly to descendants of another and older tradition 
which had nothing to do with ‘Troy’. Among the latter are the 
Lapithsand Eumelus. P. 232, ‘the Cataloguer intent upon his work 
of dismemberment’; ‘the domain of Agamemnon, his very home 
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(4t. Leaf means Argos] is rent in pieces and given to others’ 


Cf. also p. 246 and p. 311 sqq. This is a singular theory an 
supported by singular cyidence. 

As we have seen, the historical facts of post-Dorian Greece ar 
not represented in the Catalogue. ‘here are no Dorians in Argos 
in Sparta, in Megara, or in Thessaly. There are no Ionians, excep 
a bye-name for the Athenians ; no colonies east or west, except som. 
of the Sporades. On the other hand the traditions of some coun 
tries, which we find in post-Homeric literature, are not represente 
in the Catalogue, and in some cases the Catalogue is irreconcilabl 
with them. ‘The latter is the case with Corinth ; the former we hav 
in the instances of the ‘Thesidae and the Labdacidae. If, then, th 
Catalogue is not true and does not reproduce the real state o 
Greece at the time of the Trojan war, its author was an abstrac 
speculator, who invented fiction in the interest of no one in par 
ticular. This is a difficult conception to ask us to accept. Let u 
consider who he may have been. Mr, Leaf calls him a poet 
A logographer-poet I presume, some one who was an historian al] bu 
for the prose. umelus in short. Eumelus would never have sub 
jected Corinth and Sicyon to Agamemnon, and as a member of the { 
ruling family of Corinth at the moment of its colonizing period 
would have had no prepossession in favour of cantons and com-. 
munes. Or was he a Hesiodean? an author of "Motu? Well, 
the Boeotia which he inserted in the Catalogue is no canton: it 
is a very large country covered with simall towns, and if Thebes is 
under a cloud there is no sign of Plataca or Chaeronea breaking 
off. Or Mr. Leaf may say that his ‘Boeotian poet’ was earlier. 
But were there earlier Boeotian poets? The Boeotian school only 
admitted their founder Hesiod, and the H’orks and Days says nothing 
about small states. It knows that Agamemnon sailed from Aults, 
however. In Homer’s picture there are no Boeotian poets, no 
Thespian school, and no Muses on Helicon. ‘The only station of 
Muses is at Dorion in Messenia, Mr. Leaf has called a phantom 
from the deep and invested him with an impossible task. { 

And let us see how he goes his wonders to perform. Now this . 
way, now that. He cuts up Phthia into three or four parts, but 
he unites the later Achaea, that is Sicyon, Corinth, the Achacan 
coast, and Mycenae under one king, adds to this kingdom Arcadia, 
Sparta, and Messenia by looser but real ties, and gives its monarch 
a suzerainty oyer the whole continent and islands. He collects the 
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scattered villages and lagoon-ports between the Alpheus and Cory- 
-phasium into another great kingdom never afterwards seen; he 
‘increases Adrastus’ realm of Argos by Epidaurus, Troezen, and even 
Aegina ; he unites two large islands under the king of a small one, 
Ithaca, Homer is in fact the only authority for the existence of 
‘old Achaean monarchies’ at all. These things he does in prosecu- 
tion of the canton-cause. ‘ 

And where does Homer show his hand, where does he hoist his 
signals, speaking to the understanding? Obscurer than a Bacon 
and as truly, in the line which in 1900 Mr. Leaf considered to be 
“tactical counsel, military advice’, which suggested to him the 
political organization of Athens in the time of Pisistratus, Nestor’s 
advice to Agamemnon (B 362, 3): 

piv avopas Kata ptAa, kara ppytpas “Ayape.vov, 

as dpytpy ppytpypw apyyy, Pidra de Pv¥Aors. 
This is what Nestor said, but we know that Homer meant to 
proclaim his intention thereby of breaking up the systematized 
heroic monarchies round their Empcror, and of giving small states 
a share which they had not earned in the Trojan war. This was 
his intention so announced, but even that he did not carry out; 
but for him Corinth had sailed under its own flag to Troy. 

We have discussed the passage, pp. 33, 35. Here I may repeat 
that the corresponding advice given to Hector by Polites: 

Tolow exacTos GVp OypaveTw owl wep apyxet, 

tov 8 e&yyelrOw Koopyodpevos ToXujTas 
does not admit of a Sibylline exegesis, and shows that Mr. Leaf's 
earlier view of Nestor’s policy, which he now calls foolishness, was 
right. I may add that of the words used, tAov and dvAx connote 
in general use any body of men, from an é6vos downwards, v7) 
however politically connotes a body less than a state, and dpjrpy is 
not much above a family or parish. In the accurate sense of the 
word even a small polis, Sicyon or the Locri Ozolac, would be 
denoted by dud). 

Moreover, apart from the impossibility of interpreting the passage 
to make it mean something which the Cataloguer does not do, where 
is the evidence for the few concentrated kingdoms of which the 
heroic Greece consisted? Mr. Leaf gets this—for there is no other 
evidence—out of the position of Agamemnon. He finds him the 


centre ofa series of well-organized dependant kingdoms. This again 
1992 if 
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is an inference from Homer, and I hope to have shown (p. 71) that 
the poems as a whole do not support it. Extra-Homeric evidence 
for it there is of course none. All legends made the Pelopidae 
shortlived. ‘The Corinthian logographers ignored them altogether. 

If, then, Agamemnon is not an absolute monarch; if the Cata- 
logue gives us three kingdoms which never recurred in Greek history 
if Phthia is a mere geographical name, like ‘Thessaly in later days 
and if the Catalogue notoriously omits a number of small historical 
Greek states— Megara, the Amphissean Locrians, Messenia—, and 
subjects many afterwards independent communities to one or another 
monarchy—Aegina, Troezen, Epidaurus, Corinth, Sicyon, the other 
towns of ‘ Achaea’ and all the towns of Triphylia—the idea that the 
Catalogue redressed the centralization of the Trojan-War period by 
restoring the smaller communities which under Agamemnon’s — 
empire had been absorbed into larger unities, appears, I will not say 
‘foolishness’, but a remarkable ‘error and a desperate resort to 
support a theory. 


CheAP Tis heevill 
NATIONS ROUND IDA 


Tur Trojan Catalogue is scanty and obscure, but less controyersial 
than the Greek. The question ew? den07 need not often be put. 
Mr. Leaf’s exploration of the Troad has induced hin to regard the 
Trojan Catalogue with favour, and his conclusions together with 
those of my article have been accepted in general by M. Sartiaux. 

The document appears to present the knowledge of Asia— 
topography and inhabitants—possessed by the Greeks at the tme 
of the Trojan war, before the Ionic migration. Otherwise vested 
interests, heraldic pasts of the towns, and the colonization-sagas, 
which were so abundantly ascribed to the Nostoi, would surely have 
fattened it out. The Cypria Catalogue probably admitted these 
claims. The knowledge of Asia shown in the body of the poem is 
greater’ (and may fairly be ascribed to the Chian Homer), but 
except in one place has not made its way into the Catalogue. 
Homer, as Strabo says 581, eikalew wepi rav tAcotwv mapéye. Like 
the Greek Catalogue, this must be regarded as the oldest part of the 
poems. 

No contingents are given. The Greek forces are reckoned in 
ships, but with the ‘Trojans this method was not available (Iphidamas 
came on twelve, A 228), and Agamemnon had no basis for a 
calculation. Few places also are mentioned. Strabo 554 notices 
that while Homer mentions the Lycians, Solymi, Paphlagonians, 
Phrygians, Mysians, and Amazons, he says nothing of the Milyae, 
Pamphylians, Pisidians, Thyni, Bithyni, Bebryecs, Lcucosyri, Syri, 
Cappadocians, or Lycaones. There is also no hint of the great 
nations of Asia ; as Strabo says, 735, Homer knew neither the Syrian 
nor the Medic kingdom, else he would have mentioned Babylon, 
Ninus, and Icbatana. Sites in the Troad are given, but as I 


‘e.g. the rivers of Maeonia Y 385, Niobe on Sipylus © 615, the Chimaera Z 179, 
Nl 328 (a volcano according to Ctesias ap. Plin. i}. 236), the volcano ely ’Apipois 
i 783, the Asian meadow } 401, small towns on the south of the Acolic peninsula 
(Thebe, Lyrnessos, Pedasos) B G89, MH 153, T 60, TY 92, 191, Leleges and Caucones 
K 429, P 86. Some of these allusions occur in similes, a species of literature 
exempt from time. 
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remarked (/. AZ. S. xxx. 319) there is no hint of a sea beyond the 
Hellespont, that is to say of a Bosporus, Symplegades, or Kuxine. 
Since Milesian activity was so great in this direction, the failure to 
amplify Homer is remarkable. 

The Trojan forees are arranged in four groups: (i) the Trojans 
and neighbouring peoples; (ii) the European allies; (ii) Asiatic 
allies east of the Troad ; (iv) Asiatic allies south of the ‘Troad. ‘The — 
reason for this arrangement has been studied of late. Mr. Leaf — 
thinks the divisions of allies represent as many trade-routes which 
converged on Troy. Mr. Arkwright informs me that he prefers to 
explain the arrangement of ‘allies in four lines radiating outwards as 
corresponding to the four winds’ (the four in ¢ 295, 6). He says 
‘the four lines cannet be four trade-routes, because ne route from 
Lycia (which is almost inaccessible by land) could possibly pass 
through Sardis. Sardis itself is on a cast and west road, not north — 
and south’. ‘The last two radiiagree well. Evrus blows from Mysia 
and Phrygia, and Notus up the coast of Asia, Also the first; the 
Thracian coast was supposed west, since Zephyrus blows from 
Thrace, I 5. The second radius begins with a long gap. Why? 
(2) Evidently it went across the sea to the Bosphorus, Otherwise, 
why not through Mysia and Phrygia? and why are they on a Jater 
different radius? (2) Neither Phrygians nor Mysians were on the 
Bosphorus. Otherwise, why are they not named here instead of 
Jater? Paphlagonia must have reached the straits. The Mariandyni 
were Paphlagonians (Strabo 345; heopompus, fr. 201). ‘Though 
in Strabo’s time (542) they were indistinguishable from the sur- 
rounding Bithynians, in Herodotus they are distinct and equipped 
like the Paphblagonians with whom they are brigaded (vii. 72), quite 
unlike the Thracians who formed a different contingent (ib. 75). 
Mariandynus jeft the part of Papblagonia called after him (i.e. the 
region of Heraclea) and conquered the land of the Bebryces 
(i.e. the later Bithynia as far as the Bosphorus, Ap. Rhod., 
&c., and even as [lesser] Mysia Strabo §42; Dion. Perieg, 805 ; 
Eust., &c.; Theopomp. fr. 201). Heracles conquered the Bebryces 
(or Phrygians and Mysians, Ap. Rhod. ii. 786) and gave their country 
to the Mariandyni (Apoll. 4702. ii. 5. 5; ZL G. il, p. 32. 15). 

‘“Mariandynus was the son of Phineus (Hesiod, fr. 79), who was 
King of Paphlagonia (Hellanicus, fr. 38; Scymnus, 958, &c.), and 
also of Bithynia as far as the Bosphorus (Pherecydes, fr. 68), where 
he appears in most versions of the Argonaut-story. Paphlagon was 
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his real son, Thynus and Bithynus by adoption (Arvian, fr. 4r). 
The Phineus-legend clashes with the Bebryces-story, and is probably 
older and different in origin. Probably he was a Paphlagoman and 
ruling on the Bosphorus in Hesiod. 

‘If Paphlagonia reached the Bosphorus, then to Greek ideas it lay 
in the direction of Boreas, since throughout antiquity, even down to 
Ptolemy, it was taken as an established fact that the Bosphorus was 
due north of the Hellespont (sce Eratosthenes in Strabo 62, 71, 93, 
and cf. 655).’ 


1. The Trojans under Hector. No details, topographical or 
genealogical. The site of Troy is now known, thanks to the 
exeayations of Schliemann and Dérpfeld. I may refer the reader 
to the accounts of Dussaud (especially for the culture), Leaf, and 
Sartiaux. The body of the poem contains more information, both 
about Troy itself and the rivers and other natural features of the 
Troad. For this reference should be made to Mr. Leaf’s ‘Troy’ 
and his articles on the subject (2. S. A. and J. A. S.). He has 
been successful in reconciling the literature with the natural features. 

2. The Dardanians under Aeneas and two sons of Antenor. 
Genealogy of Aeneas, but no topographical details. Two incidents 
in the career of Achilles supply details of this region and have 
helped Mr. Leaf to a plausible localization. The first is the episode 
A 366: Thebe, the town of Eetion, was taken and with it Chryseis ; 
further (Z 394 sqq.), Thebe Hypoplacie’ was the home of Andromache, 
daughter of Ketion ; the inhabitants were called KéAcces, and Achilles 
took a horse from here, Il 152. Briseis (B 689 sqq., T 295 sqq.) 
came from Lyrnessos, which Achilles sacked at the same time that 
he took Thebes. 

The Aeneas-episode occurs Y 89 sqq., where Aeneas admits that 
Achilles chased him from Ida ‘when he came after our cattle’, and 
sacked Lyrnessos and Pedasos. ‘The Leleges and Trojans are 
mentioned as the inhabitants. 

The event is mentioned in the poem because it occurred in the 
brief career of the hero. ‘There were many other raids, and 

1 \ village six stadia from the site preserved the name TMAakots, Dem. Sceps, év 
(B! rpoxwod Kaxécpov, ap. Ath, 644 A. It is unnecessary to do more than refer to the 
view which made this place a ghost-name, Sappho, who ought to have known, says 

O7nBas tk ldpas TAaxlas 7’ dw afi lyfy jaw 
GBpay 'AvSpopdyay évt vatow én’ &d\pupor 


nvToy 


Ox, pap. 1232, col. ii, 6, 
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M. Sartiaux (p. 200) has put them in their proper light when he 
describes the Greek strategy as a ‘guerre d’usure’, The Epigoni 
did the same thing against Thebes: Apollod. iii. 8. 3 zparov piv 
ropBoter tas wépie Kdpas. Nestor, y 105, 6, describes oversea raids 
(Hey doa Eby vyvaty ex’ Hepoedea wévrov | rAagspevoe Kati Anis’) as 
one of the two military operations of the Trojan war: the other was 
the attack on the town. The Cyfrra ascribes such undertakings to 
the Greeks generally: terms were offered to the Trojans, as 8 ovx 
Umjxoveay exetvor evtadGa by) Teqyopayodaw. reira rv xdpav emeSed- 
Govres topfodar Kal ras zepiockous 7éXets (epit. Procl.). Dictys ascribes 
the devastation of the Chersonesus to Ajax (ii. 18); the same hero 
(27) took Pitya and Zelea, Gargarus, Arisba, Gergithae, Scepsis, and 
Larissa, and much cattle on Ida. During the winter (41) he repeated 
these operations in Phrygia. 

It is hard to say if this blank mention of the Trojans and the 
Dardani is to be taken to represent the actual knowledge of the Troad 
in Greece at the time of the war. It would be natural to assume a 
greater knowledge of a country with which they were going to war, 
with which they had once already made war, and with which they 
traded, especially considering the knowledge of the Hellespont shown 
in the next sections. Still, for all we know, the Trojan power may 
have prevented access to the peninsula and have concealed the 
situation of its towns. In fact, the details of the Trojan Catalogue 
are nearly all maritime, and suggest a portulan, We must also allow 
weight to the curious story in the Cygrvia and clsewhere that the 
Greeks attacked Telephus at Teuthrania in mistake for Troy, a 
reason unlikely to be invented by a later writer. The topography in 
the body of the poem, after all quite shght, may conceivably have 
come to light during the war. The war made the watercourses 
celebrated, and we find them alongside of Nile and Phasis as early 
as the Works and Days. But it was no one’s interest to invent 
them, and the first colonizers notoriously settled well south of the 
‘Troad, and they and their poets had no private reason for glorifying 
Trojan and Dardanian hamlets, 

I here insert Mr. Arkwright’s views on the ‘Selection of places 
named’. He says: ‘the list of allies does not seem to name all the 
places known to the poet in each country, or even the chief places 
in different parts of the various countries, but either one place or a 
cluster of places close together, with wide gaps: e.g. four places 
close to Miletus, two to Sardis, but no others between the Troad 
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‘and Lycia. But if Tmolus and the Gygaean lake were known, the 
coast must have been known also, 

‘All the districts selected contained the later capital or largest 
town: Pella, Amastris (??), Sardis, Miletus, Xanthus (Ascania ?? 
= Nicaea, and Alybe are uncertain). Therefore they probably con- 
tained the residence of the king, or the settlement of the ruling tribe. 
There is consequently no indication of boundaries ; the country may 
have stretched far on each side of the locality named. 

‘Probably Emathia and Pieria were included in Paconia. It once 
extended as far as Pelagonia and Pieria (Strabo 38), and the ancestors 
of the Paeonians—Teucrians and Mysians—reached the Peneus 
(Herod. vii. 20). 

3. ‘Trojans under Pandarus at Zelea beneath the last foot of Ida, 
Aphneoi, drinking the black water of the Aesepus. 

These people are well defined,’ and are the most easterly of the 
Idaean tribes. ‘I'he Aesepus runs into the Sea of Marmara east of 
Granicus and west of the later Cyzicus. It is singular that the 
writer, after the Trojans and Dardani, should go to the eastern 
extreme of the country and thence retrace his steps westwards. His 
order within the region is roughly concentric: S., NE., W.,S. It 
is at Zelea also that his knowledge stops. So far eastward he has 
a string of coast-towns, after the Aesepus all is vague. 

The variant avéerporo for Alayrowo, which appears to be given in 
the Oxrrhynchus papyrus, no. 1086 (vol. vili, 1911), is obscure in its 
bearing. ‘This river is mentioned only by Strabo 602, who makes 
it a tributary of the Scamander: ovpmrirre 8 cis attay 6 “Avdtpos 
(v. ll. dvdetpos, dvdypos) dxd tis Kapnonvijs, dpewvays twos zodXats 
Kwpats CvvOLKOUpLEVNS Kal yewpyoumerns KadOs, tapaxeteryns TH Aapdavixy 
Méxpe TOV wept ZeAeov wal Iervecay torwv. This statement, which 
doubtless comes from Demetrius of Scepsis, makes the “Avéipos flow 
southwards from the Caresena,’ and this is borne out by the position 
of “Avéepa (with which the river is presumably connected), which 
Strabo (610, 614) places near Scepsis, Pioniae, and Gargaris. This 
direction cannot be reconciled with the position of Zelea, and 
therefore the motive for the alteration is not plain. If the Andirus 
were the Caresos (or mistaken for it), which according to Strabo 

1 The country is called Avsin, E 105, 173: see Leaf on the former passage. 
‘There are at least ten rivers called Avsos in various paits of Asia according to 
Smith’s Dict. Geogr. Is Avanros the same word as Alowmds 3 


* As it is marked in Philippson’s map in /eermann's ALtt., Ergiinzungsheft 
no, 167 (TgI10). 
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(603) flows into the Aesepus, the variant might be tolerable; the 
identifications of rivers hereabouts seem uncertain (see the quotation 
from Demetrius at the end of 602). Stephanus’ article "Avdeipa 
seems to open a loophole when he gives two towns of the name, one 
in the Troad and one in Phrygia. It is, however, a matter for the 
autoptes, and it is a pity the variant was published apparently too 
late for Mr. Leaf’s judgement. 

If we look for the author of the alteration Callisthenes presents — 
himself, for these watercourses had but two interests for a Greek © 
public, Homer and Alexander. 

Strabo (586) gives these Trojans a second name, by taking dgvetof — 
in y. 825 as a proper noun connected with the lake ’Agvirs in the — 
neighbourhood, but further to the east. With Strabo we note the 
absence of Priapus, Lampsacus, and Cyzicus. No subsequent 
pressure got them into this Catalogue. k 

4. Inhabitants of Adrestia, Apaesus, Pityia, and Mt. Teria under 
Adrestus and Amphios. 

The Cataloguer having gone to the extreme of the Trojan realm 
and of his own detailed knowledge with Zelea, now comes back to 
Troy. In this and the following sections all the places named are 
on the coast, some apparently have to do with a portulan or periplus, 
giving villages and river-mouths as far as the Aesepus. ‘The cessa- 
tion of knowledge at this point cannot be accidental, and shows that 
exploration, that is commerce in some form, had extended thus far 
before the Trojan war. ‘The Argo in her first state had penetrated 
to this point. 

For the situation of all the places named reference must be made 
to Mr, Leaf. The father of the two chiefs, Merops (an Aegean 
name)! was of Percote, a town in the next section. Had he left his 
home under a ptoos, like Phoenix and Patroclus and Medon? The 
sons met the fate portended here A 329. 

5. Inhabitants of Percote, Practius, Sestos, Abydos, and Arisbe 
upon the Selleis under Asius, son of Hyrtacus,? Phaenops, son or 
relation of Asius, appears as a wraith to Hector, P 582 sqq. (ABvddd 
olxia vafwv). Abydos was the capital, and it is not surprising to find 
Sestos in the same hands. ‘The peraea-system is constant in ancient 
politics, and if as we are told Troy controlled traffic on the Hellespont, 

1 Zédaryos is father of Amphios, E 612. 


2 ‘Dein alius Asius Dymante genitus Hecubae frater ex Phrygia’ (1 718), Dict. 
Cret. 35. 
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Sestos would be essential for the purpose ; owing as Strabo says, 591, 
to its yecroovry. 

6. Pelasgi at Larisa under Hippothous and Pylaeus, sons of 
Lethus, son of Teutamus.' 

The Pelasgi depend for their definition upon Larisa; Mr. Leaf’s 
location of it and them (pp. 198 sqq.) is convincing. Again (cf. 
p. 148 n.), it is unnecessary to do more than notice that it was once 
believed Larisa and the Pelasgi had a connexion with Thessaly 
(Apollod. it. 44). 

We notice the Asiatic sounding name of the grandfather, Teutamos. 
A Teutamos, twentieth from Ninus, was king of the Assyrians in 
Priam’s day, Diod. ii. 22. Homer acted on two principles in dealing 
with Asiatics: either he provided them with pure Greek names, 
usually for minor personages, such as "ApxéAoyos, ’Akduas, and the 
Lycians, E 677, or he more or less grecized their names. Many 
of the latter class present themselves under a plausible disguise : e.g. 


‘Aorudrasg, cf. ’Actrudyns : AnipoBos Aq Acwr, cf. Aniwxns : Kaccavdpa, 
cf, Kaooavdavy : ‘ : 


all but undisguised are : 


Aapys, Eg: "Ex¢ppor, E 160: “Arvpadys, E 581: XéAayos, E612; 
"ABapBapén, Z 22: “Odtos, B 856: Otxadréywr, I 148: Vopyvdivy, 
© 302: *Apiwoapos, IL 328: Maps, IL 319: Ueépyos, I 695; 
“Apradian, N 644. 


This first section of the Trojan forces, the peoples on every side 
ot Ida, known only along their north coast, appears to correspond to 
the boundaries of Priam’s ‘superiority’ given 2 544: 


” : up 
dcoov AéoBos dvo Maxapos? tdos evtds e€pyec 

‘ 
kat Dpvyly xaOvrepbe Kat ‘EAMijorovtos arelpwv 


—7 , \ * = ‘ ee \ , 
TUV OE yepov Te OUTW TE KAL VLATL pact KexacOat. 


‘ Cf.in general Kretschimer, £vveedfung, 293 sqq.; ‘de Larisa Hippotus et 
Cupesns’, Dares Phryg. 18. 

ae On Macar, whose daughter’s maidservants the Muses were, see the Lesbian 
historian Myrsilus, #. 2% G. iv. p. 457. The frequent variant Maxdper is ex- 
plained by Mela, ii. 7. 4. Pachymeres ii, 441. 1 has a place called Meéxap in 
Magnesia, 


CHAPTER oil 


THE EUROPEAN ALLIES 


THESE are recounted in a straight line outwards, without a return. — 


7. Thracians under Acaimas and Peiroos, bounded by the Helles- 
pont (évrds éépyer as 617, 2 544). Peiroos performs exploits, A 519 sqq., 
which reveal his home as Atvos the modern Enos on the Maritza. 
Another part-Thracian, Iphidamas, son of Antenor and grandson of 
Cisses, came over from ‘l'hrace with twelve ships which he left at 
Percote (A 221 sqq.). As there is no mention of him in the Cata- 
logue so there is none of a more important Thracian auxiliary, Rhesus. 
No one forced them into the Catalogue, as Asteropaeus gained a 
place. Rhesus’ father EKioneus (K 435) seems to connect him with 
Eion at the mouth of the Strymon. In that case ‘Thracian’ must be 
inexact, as it would extend west of the next section. 

8. The Cicones under Euphemus, whose pedigree for two genera- 
tions is given. We notice the outlandish names Tpo(@yvos and Kéas, 
which do not recur in historical Thrace. Another chief of Kikoves is 
Mentes, P 73. Ulysses’ first stage afler leaving ‘roy (: 39) reveals 
their town to have been Ismaros, where Mupwr, priest of Apollo 
(198), seems to have baptized the later Mapuvera, now Marogna, 

9. Last come the Paeones, owners it would appear of the paean and 
the paeony (Miss Macurdy, C. 2. 1912, 249; C. Q. 1915, 65) 


mddbev e& “Apvddvos dm’ “Agwd etpd péovzos. 


The site, whether Amydon or Abydon (there is no MS. variant, 
but Strabo, vii. fr. 20, 23, knows both forms, and Stephanus gives the 
place under both df- and dp-), was destroyed (Strabo, ib. fr. 20). 
The Axius, however, is the Vardar.'! The death of Pyraechmus 
their leader (11 287) leads merely to the repetition of Amydon and 
Axius. Asteropaeus, son of IAeydy (a local name which suggests 
Pella, IleAuydves, Tedayoviu, Zeus TléAwpos,” and perhaps IfeAacyés), 

Veg, dgeds norapss Bapdapws on the margin of ‘F’ of Ptolemy, til. 12. 11, 
The other Byzantine authorities are collected by Oberhummer in P.-W. d 

2 And the Pelasgian festival MeAopia, Baton év 7 mept Ocooadas Kat Aipovias, 
#,1.G, iv. 349. Warther medvyoves in Macedonian = yépovres, méAvor and reAiae 


in Molossianand Thesprotian = ‘old’, Strabo vii, fr, 2, meAryaves of évdogur Wesych. 
in ¥. 
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son of Axius, is Achilles’ victim in the battle on the river, ® r40 sq. 

His distinction led the Euripidea and other editions to give him 
-a place in the Catalogue (see Ammonius’ commentary Ox. Pap. 
ii. 221). Apisaon or Amythaon was next after him P 348. Seven 
more occur ® 209, 210, 

These peoples from the Hellespont to the Vardar have benefited 
by modern ethnographical theory, which, continuing the ancient 
tradition of Phrygians immigrating from Europe, holds that the 
inhabitants of the Troad were of European or Thracian origin, 
and that therefore the north coast of the Euxine was bound to them 
by blood and trade, The wind of ethnography may change (and 
I think M. Sartiaux probably too closely identifies the Trojan 
and Greek culture, Z7o/e, p. 13), but at any rate it is plain that 
no one in historical times would haye thought of making Thrace 
pro- l'rojan, 


CHAP LER. LX 


THE ASIATIC ALLIES BEYOND THE TROAD AND 
DARDANIA ON THE NORTH COAST 


THE author follows his method with regard to the peoples of the 
Troad, and goes first to the eastern pair of allies, the Paphlagonians 
and Halizones, from whom he makes his way back to Zelea, 

to. The Paphlagonians under Pylaemenes! 


2¢ RE n + < ta f 2 , 

é 'Everay dev tjprdvew yévos dyporepawy 

hd e aoe x” ‘ s i4 > ; 

ot pa Kitwpov éxov Kat Sarapov auervénovro 

> , Z .) A 4 oe: 
audi te Wapbévioy rorapov KAvTa dwpar’ évacov 
Kpdpvdv 7 Atytadev re Kat tyrndorts “Epudivous. 


This amount of definition is singular in the Trojan Catalogue: the 
other places in east and south Asia have either none or much less. 
As it happens we are able to account for this abnormality, owing to 
the observation of Mr. W. G. Arkwright, which he allows me to 
reproduce, without however being a party to the conclusion I draw 
from his discovery. 

Strabo 298 quotes Apollodorus ¢y 7@ devtépw rept vedy at the 
beginning: Apollodorus approves of Eratosthenes’ dictum that 
Homer knew Greece but had great inexperience of distant places. 
He gives instances of his acquaintance with Greece, and continues 
ra 8 drobev ovr’ atrév eidévar ovre rovs dAdovs. Though forty rivers 
run into the Pontus he has no mention even of the Ister, Tanais, 
Borysthenes, Hypanis, Phasis, Thermodon, or Halys: ére 6@ Savddv 
pev pay peprnrbas, tharrew dé dyavods twas ‘Trrnpodyors cat Tadaxro- 
fayous Afiovs re, TadAaydvas te tots ev TH peooyaty toropyKévar mapa 
rav reli Tois Tonos TAQOWadvTWY, THY Tapadlay 8 dyvoEiv’ Kal EiKOTWS 
ye. amAovy yap elvat Tore THY Péharrav tavtny xt. Homer, therefore, 
had heard of the interior of Paphlagonia, but was unaware of the 
coast. But in our text we have Cytorus, Sesamus, the Parthenius, 
Cromna, Aegialus, and Erythini. The geographers identified these 


1 Patre Meko gloriosus, Dictys 35. (3) 
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places with historical coast-towns ; two namies at least remain (Kidros 
and Bartan). ‘The inference from the passage is that Eratosthenes, 
and after him Apollodorus, did not read these lines in the Homeric 
text. Most fortunately Strabo repeats himself and removes any 
possible ambiguity: 553 «(pyrac 3 abt@ mov [ra "Aro\dodupy] Kai 
dedte & roujrys toropiay eye Tov MlapAaydvey Tov ev TH peecoyaia. Tapa 
rav wély beAGorvtwr TyY Xopay, TH Tapadiay 3" dyvoeu" avopale yap 
(der? abryr. 

This means that between the time of Iratosthenes and Strabo 
these lines had got into the text. Strabo’s words are too definite to 
leave any doubt. Such a textual phenomenon is not unparalleled. 

it scems to bave been in the first century n.c. that an actual 
‘vulgate’ Homer was constituted: an instance is the substitution 
of Thepty for Typety in B 766. Ttepij, condemned as late as the 
first century u.c. by the commentator of Ox. Pap. 1080, became 
the vulgate, and drove the older and correct reading completely out 
(see p. 114). The views and works of the Alexandrines had little or 
no effect upon the vulgate. A reading, therefore, unrecognized by 
Eratosthenes might have propagated itself during the next hundred 
years or so and have gained a place in the edition, probably com- 
mercial, floated, perhaps at Rome, before Strabo’s day. On the 
other hand a reading quoted and utilized by Eratosthenes and 
Apollodorus might have disappeared. As late as Plutarch’s time 
editions containing important differences from the usual type were 
in use, and among them apparently the Etpurcdecos. 

The source of lines 853-5 may be found, if not the critic who 
inserted them. It ts natural to suppose that this diasceuast did 
not take his five towns straight from nature, but that he trans- 
ferred them from a document. This was the method 8¢ dropvmpdrwv 
dear to Greek historians. ‘The document which mentioned Cytorus, 
Sesamus, &c., was doubtless the Trojan Catalogue of the Cypria ; 
this, the work of the eighth century, must have applied colonial 
knowledge to amplify the Homeric Catalogue, or why did Stasinus 
give ita place? By Stasinus’ time the Euxine was open and the 
Milesian and other colonies liked their antiquity and descent 
flattered. Moreover, if this critic took places off the map and 
not from the Cyzia, why did he omit Sinope, a place eminently 
metrical P? 


1 or the supplement of §53 dvoudaa yap dv, 554 dvdpace yap dv mov. 
2 ' : ; 
* But which was reduced to gain an entrance into the Homeric world under the 
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There is no precise date earlier than the seventh century for th 
colonization of Sinope.’ It is conceivable that the Cypria was. 
written before Sinope was settled, but after the colonization of 
Sesamus, Cytorus, &c. At least we so gain a plausible reason for 
its omission, difficult to account for on the other hypothesis. A case. 
of a detected addition to the Homeric text from the Cycle, which 
maintained itself although at one time all but universally omitted 
(oxeddv év dracaus) and though its origin was known (6 “Avtexdos éx 
rot KvKAov) is 8 285-0. 

Accordingly the original Paphlagonian entry appears to have con- 
sisted of lines 851 and 852 only, like the Halizonian and the Phrygian. 
It follows that as Homer knew the peooyaia and not the coast, 
the “Everod and their wild asses were in the pecoyaéa, as further 
appears from the story in Strabo 541 that Pompey put the inland 
Paphlagonians under the descendants of Pylaemenes (neragéi rév 
Mladdayover ray peroyatuy Tuas BaoreverGar mapéduxe tors dd WuAat- 
neévous). This does not countenance Mr. Leaf’s identification of 
‘Everod or ‘Ever? with the later Heraclea. His Paphlagonian fleet 
also disappears, and much of the presumption of a Pontic trade in 
the heroic period. As long as these towns stood it was difficult to 
deny an acquaintance with the Euxine, and therefore some trade, to 
Agamemnon. Now the portulan is limited by the Aesepus. My 
view (J. &. S. 1913, p. 315) that the Paphlagonian towns represented 
a coasting-trade interrupted at the mouth of the Sangarius I think 
arguable in spite of Mr. Leaf’s objurgations (B.S. A. xviii. 308), for 
the ancients were net modern financiers and had no objection to 
‘breaking bulk’; but the question does not arise if Homer were 
wholly ignorant of the Euxine. Such ignorance chimes in with his 
omission of any Pontus or Symplegades, features which made such 
an impression on the early navigators, and of Bithynians and other 
tribes east of Zelca, of which we find @vvof and Mapavdevod as early 
as Hesiod, fr. 53, and is not contradicted by his mention of ’Apyo 


singular guise of Kagos (Tzelzes, Chil, xiii.131). Cromna, according to the same 
authority, was Amastris, 

1 See Robinson, 4.7. 2. xxvii. 148. Eusebius dates Trapezus at 766 (Syncellus 
401, 1). As Sinope was her metropolis (Xen. An. iy. 8. 22), Sinope was older. _ 
Grote, opt te, iii, p. 333, n. 2, cd. 1847), doubts Eusebius’ date for Trapezus 
and prefers his date of 629 for Sinope. If we stand by Eusebius in the latter place, 
the omission of Sinope in the Cyfria is natural. f ) : 

Humelus is quoted by schol. Ap. Rhod, ii. 946 as mentioning Sinope, but in 
the case of a poet with a school, sucli as Kumelus, no date can be inferred from 
a bare mention any more than in the case of Mesiod. 
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| rag yeAoven, since, as Demetrius said, Homer had no idea that Jason 
went to Phasis (Strabo 45 dpyy juyd’ etdevae tH eis Paow drrodnpiav 
‘rot “Ideores). ‘The direction of Argo’s voyage is shown by the 
existence of his son at Lemnos, but for all we know to the contrary 
Argo may haye been content with Proconnesus or the Golden Horn. 
Ulysses took the same route as Argo, p 59 sqq., but the poct is far 
from imagining him entering a Black Sea, and’we cannot tell where 
the first wAayxtut were. The Milesian explorers elongated Argo’s 
cruise past passu with their own. 

Callisthenes, who had to do with 9 é« rot vap§yxos, added a new 
section after this (Strabo 542 = scriptt. rer, Alex. fr, 28) in order to 
introduce the Caucones, whom le found, mere names, among the 
Trojan forces K 429, Y 329, Viz. 


r na > B © 
Kavxévas 8 at’ ipye WoAuxAéos vies dpvpov, 


} : > 
ot wept Tlapfervov zotapoy xAuTa doysar’ évacov. 


In his second line he modelled himself on the source of 854. Calli- 
sthenes parted the coast between the Caucones, from ‘Tius to the 
Parthenius, and the Eneti from the Parthenius to Cytorus. In 
his day there were Cauconitae near the Parthenius (Ptolemy vy. 1 
places them near Mt. Orminion). These two lines, Mr. Arkwright 
remarks, were read by Apollodorus, of whom Strabo says 678 
KatahéyeaOar de ‘you! iro tov momtad tore Tov Tpoew kat tov viv 
sropalopevov MadAayorwr kat Mvedy xat Ppvyor cat Kapov wat Avukior, 
Myords re dvrt Avdar xat dAAous dyvGras olor “AdeEdvas cat Kavxwvas’ 
exTog B€ Tod Kataddyou Kyretovs te Kat NoAvjovs kat KiAixas xtA. This 
inference is unmistakable. Apollodorus, therefore, who did not 
read 853-5, which became the vulgate, read $55ab which did not. 
The influence of Callisthencs was short-lived, that of the unknown 
pilferer of the Cirfréa permanent. The Alexandrians themselves had 
none at all. 
tr. Next to the Paphlagonians come a people called “AXiZores or 
_‘AX€eves under Odius or Hodius and Epistrophus (i? Afinor, Dictys 
35), 
THAME” EE "ANIBys Dev dpytpov éotl yeveOAr. 

These two names, “Ad‘Gwves and ’AAVSy,' suggested to the Greek 
mind ’Apagwres and XeéAvBes respectively ; and as bath names are 
wanderers, and the Greeks never had any clear conception of the 


1 Tt recurs in Greek literature in Kuphorion fr § #eré8yv 'AdvBylda (schol. 
Theoer. i, 21). 
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home of either, every kind of interpretation, based often on verbal 
resemblances,’ was put upon these lines, See Strabo, 549~55, whose 
refutation of the antiquaries, from Hecataeus downwards, is in his 
best style. His ardour is fanned by patriotism, for he was a native 
of Amasia in Cappadocia. 

The text was much altered to suit these identifications (see the 
app. crit.): against these alterations Strabo’s defence is good : his 
arguments are two—the absence of silver on the suggested sites, and 
the abuse of the word ryAU0ev. 

There is perhaps a presumption that people mentioned next to the 
Papblagonians, unlikely to be inland, should lie across the Halys, 
and Mr. Sayce in a note which I published, 7, ZZ. S. xxx. 815, inter- 
prets the words in connexion with the river: ‘’AAvBy or rather ‘AAYBy 
corresponds with a Hittite Khaly-wa, ‘the land of the Halys”, just as 
“AptiB[y] corresponds with Arzawa. The Halizonians are the Khalitu 
of the cuneiform inscription of the proto-Armenian King Rusas II 
(680 8.c,), discovered by Lehmann and Belck,’ who says that he had — 
made a campaign against “the Moschians, the Hittites, and the — 
Khalitu”. The silver-mines of the Taurus, which were worked by 
Hittites, were the chief source of the silver supplied to the early — 
oriental world: hence the metal was a special favourite with the 
Hittites, from whom the rest of the world obtained it. 

‘The Homeric names of the Halizonian leaders are instructive: 
* the wayfarer ” and the “traveller”. They seem to be translations of 
the Assyrian dameare or “commercial traveller”, who plays a con- 
spicuous part in the cuneiform tablets from Kara Eyuk near Kaisa- 
riyeh (Cappadocia) about zoco Bc. It was through the damgaré 
that the metals of Asia Minor were carried to Assyria and Palestine.’ ® 

The Halys-country is now since the discoveries at Boghaz-Keui 
known as one of the provinces of the Hittite empire, a civilization 
and a race unknown to the Greeks. We have, therefore, in these two 
lines a record of the fact that Priam received help from Hittites, who 
faintly appear on the edge of the Homeric world as dealers in silver. - 
Their identity was forgotten, but all the same it was often held that 


2 @.¢ Alybe was Alope near Ephesus, according to Themistagoras ev TH xXpuaa 
BiBdw in An. Ox. i, p. So (Epimerismi in the MS. OS) under ’Apatar. Cf, 
Demetrius in Strab, 451 ; Pliny, vi. 115. 

2 Published by Lehmann (-Haupt), Sir d. & preuss. Akad., 1900, xxix, p 625. 
Lehmann-Haupt bad seen Halys in the word. : 

3 Apsipin on the Cappadoeian coast oecur in Arrian, Perips cx. 24; "Apyupa 
Anon, Peripl. 36: cf. Hamilton, 7vavels, i, 259; Leaf, pp. 299, 291. 
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the Aevxdovpor assisted Troy, and .\pollodorus’ denial was considered 
singular (Strabo 552). In this district (Themiscyra and the Ther- 
modon) Greek opinion localized the Ainazons , and, thercfote, pei haps 
so far as the substance and not the name goes the Greeks were not 
so wrong in seeing ’Apufores Or Apulwres in the Halizones Amazons 
appear here and there in the //ad as fighting with other Asiatic 
peoples ,' Penthesilea, their queen, arrived tossuccour Tioy imme- 
diately after Hector’s death, according to Arctinus in the Aethiopis 
Who they were, and whether they really fought in the field, I leave 
to the authorities in the subject,’ merely remarking that the view that 
they were not women but Hittite men without beards seems dis- 
credited. 

Again, so far as ‘AAVByn and XdAvBes 1s concerned, we may notice 
that the modern Aleppo (in Assyiian Haluppu, m Arabic Halab) 
was called XaAv@dv (Ptol v 14.13, Nicephorus, 4 £ x1v 39) 
Aleppo is eminently Hittite. So tt 1s not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that "AAUYBy, “AAvs, and XdAvBes may really be connected. 

12. The Muood follow, under Chronns and Ennomos. There 1s no 
indication of place The Mvoos mght bein the moon From their 
order—between the Halizones and the Phrygrans, who are relatively 
well-defined—they were perhaps intended to come where the historical 
Mysia stood, that is between the Zelean Trojans and the Phrygians 
(as Strabo thinks 564) The Cataloguer may have thought he was 
making a concentric curve hike that of the Troad. They were not 
the same as their homonyms N 5 

Of the leaders Chromis (or Chromios) occurs frequently in the 
poems, last at P 534. Ennomus is killed A 422 (but there is a 
variant “Oppevoy), but 1s alive in the company of Chromios P 218 
Perhaps for this reason Aristarchus athetized RB 860-1, where his 
fate 1s prophesied at the hands of Achilles év rorapzé (1 € © 17 sqq, 
where many perished unnamed) 

Another Mysian leader is "Ypreos Tvpriadys, wounded by Ajax 
= 511, and at N 792a Apollodorus (ap. Strab. 680) read a line which 
made Morys, son of Hippotion, a fourth, and also made Phalces, 
Orthaeus, Polyphetes, Palmys, Ascanius, and Morys or some of them 


‘ Priam, I 184 sqq assisted the Phrygians against them on the Sangarims one 
of Bellerophon’s labours in Lycia was to fight them, Z 186 In Jater tradition 
Sthenelus the Argive hing fell against them, Promathidas, fi, 4. The poet Panyasis, 
fr 25, made Smyrna an ‘ Assyrian’ 

* Of which the latest is A E, Cowley, Zhe Aitts/es, London, 1920, See 
pp 20, 23. 

1992 M 
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natives of a Mysian Ascania, As Ascanius and Ascania are Phrygian, 
B 862, 3, this does not seem correct; 792a was probably added in 
some copies in Mysian interests. See the next section. The same 
personages recur, & 511 sqq., with some variants in the names.’ 

13. The Phrygians come next, under Phorcys? and Ascanius, 7’ 
& “Aoxaviys. The statement is repeated, N 793, of a relief (djocBor) 
¢€ “Acxavlys epiBdAaxos, including Ascanius and Morys who, as we 
have just seen, appears also as a Mysian. Further, PT 184 sqq 
Priam calls Phrygia duredcecca, declares that the people belong 
to Otreus and Mygdon, both historical placenames (Strabo 566), 
and that he fought with them against the Amazons on the banks of 
the Sangarius. Hecuba’s brother Asios was a Phrygian and lived on 
the streams of the Sangarius, II 717 sqq. The river was a variant, 
= 445. 

These indications fix the Homeric Phrygia to the neighbourhood 
of the historical lake Ascania, famous for the city of Nicaea, the 
actual Isnik. The district was later called @puyla érixryros or “EMAy- 
omovriaxy. The Cataloguer, however, mentions nothing but Acxar(n, 
which whether he regards as a town, country, or lake, is uncertain. 

Strabo (564, 680) notices an attempt to set up two Ascanias, one 
in Phrygia, the other in Mysia. The second was in the district of 
Cyzicus on the road to Miletupolis. Strabo himself does not believe 
in the distinction. The difficulty intended to be met was that 
whereas Ascania is described as r7Ac, B 863, nevertheless, as we have 
seen, N 793, reliefs (duBor) come from Ascania. This difficulty is 
imaginary. TyAe or ryAdfev is used of the extremes of the Trojan 
world, the Paeones, the Halizones, and the Lycians, and if it is 
applied to anything on the sea of Marmora it suits as well or as ill 
the Dascylitis as Nicaea. If any stress is to be laid upon it it means 
that the Cataloguer did not know where Phrygia was.? The other 
difficulties arise from the universal wish to find the later districts, 
namely the historical Moesia, the historical Mysia and Phrygia, in 
Homer. The short line 792a Muodyv dyxepdxwr jyiropa [Kaprepohhi- 


1 Mipuy 6 uf ‘Inmoriavos, N 792, deserves the preference over Mdpur ze xal 
‘Inroriava, & 314, if we compare B 621 'Axropiove (Ar,) and ’Axropiavos, which 
show the tendency to assimilate adjoining cases. 

% A Socal name, Kretschmer, Levrletlung, p. 229. 

3 There is nothing inconsistent in calling a boundary-state ‘far-off’: a Roman 
may think of Switzerland as far away. The epithet of Phrygia in 2 545 KadU- 
nepGev is nearly as strong.-—’ApvoiBoi too does not decide anything. Penthesilea 
brought duerBo to the Halizones apparently, and Rhesus to the Thracians, both 
‘from a distance’. 
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pwr] quoted by Strabo 595 after N 792 with the effect of making the 
iporBot from Ascania Mysians* I should regard, as I have said, as an 
insertion by the champions of a Mysian Ascania. Strabo copied the 
passage from their books (i.e. from Apollodorus). See in general 
Mr. Leaf, pp. 301, 302. The same district we may note inconsistently 
provided a home for the Halizones (Strabo 551, 552). ‘There was 
silver there, Leaf, &. S. A. sxxit. 30, 


s 

1 The notion of a Mysian or Dascylitid Ascania goes some way back and is often 
met: ef. Hellanicus, fr, 127, Eupherion and Alexander Aetolus ap. Strab. 681; 
and Luphorion ap. Steph. in v., Nic. Damase. ap. Steph. in vy. 


CHAPTER. X 
ASIATIC ALLIES ON THE WEST COAST 


From the Mvool the poet procecds to the fourth spoke of his 
wheel, which like the second (the ‘Thracian allies) is a straight 
course out without return. 

14. The Meiones' under Mesthles and Antiphus, sons of Talae- 
menes (Pylaemenes or Palaemenes many MSS. and Strabo 626, no 
doubt from vy. 851), and the lake Gygaea? who lived under 
Tmolus. This is unusual detail. The lake Gygaea and Tmolus 
imply the site of the historical Sardis, much the furthest place 
from the sea to be described in the Trojan Catalogue. Whether 
the Cataloguer conceived of a town at this spot and knew the 
word Sardis is not plain. Strabo 625 held that it was later than 
the Tpuwixd. 

Still more detail is given in the body of the poem, Y 384 sqq. 
Iphition was born (385) Tuddw tro vepdevre “YSys (v. Il. “YAns and 
“1dys) ev riove Snug; his race is emi Atuan Tuyaty 061 roe répevos 
matpudv éot1, “YAAw éx iyOvoets kal "Eppw Sujevre: the Euripidea 
inserted line 385 into the Catalogue. ‘The absence of Sardis in- 
duced some authorities to believe that it, or its acropolis, was 
intended by “Y8q or “YAq (Maeandrius ap. Steph. in"YAy, tivés ap. 
Strab, 626; Pliny v. 110), others (schol. E 44) thought it was meant 
by Tapyy which occurs E 44: z 

Myoves vidv 
Boépov os éx Tdpyns epeBdidraxos eldAndnibet, 


‘ They were held by the Greeks to have preceded the Avéol (Kretschmer, 
Easlettung, pp, 385 $qq-)- 

* The variant yupaly for yuyaiy in the Massaliotic edition and one papyrus meant 
‘round’; cf, yupalny mérpqy 6 507, érel Be Alpwns eyyis Heavy yupins (ste Babrius 
25, 5, ap, Suid.), Theophanes continnatus 181. 8 AiBadvoy napanerrar Tope dyporuny 
puvy kadrotpevov. A pond outside one of the gates of Constantinaple is called 
T'vpodiyen by many chroniclers (e.g. Nicetas Chon. 720. 1, Nicephorus Greg, i, 
315,17 al.). Anna’s etymology (ii. 48. 12) kava rH dpyupay nahouperny Aipyqy 
isusvally preferred. The Gygaean mere was as round as the rpoxoedys Aipvy at Delos 
(repinryfs in Callimachus, Apoll, 59). We do not know what was the relation 
between the name of the lake and the person-name Tvyns. The actual name 
was Keddy, Strabo 626. 
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but this place seems to me more likely to be ’Arapve’s (Arapva 
and Tépva, ap. Steph. in v. and in’Awaods. Pliny’s source, I.c., speaks 
of a fons Tarni). Yumelus, the Corinthian poet, was acquainted, it 
would seem, with Sardis, fr, 18 Kinkel.” 

Further we have Sipylus and its rock-sculptures, Q 615. 

The absence, both in the Catalogue and in the poem generally, 
of the nanie Sardis, and of any allusion to the coast or to Smyrna, is 
remarkable. Tdpvy, if it is ’Arapve's, belongs to ‘Teuthrania, which 
itself is ignored, though Eurypylus, son of Telephus, appears in the 
Odyssey, and the Telephus-episode seems part of the original saga. 
There is silence, as is notorious, over the rest of the coast and islands 
south of the ‘Troad. 

15. The Carians under Nastes and Amphimachus from Miletus, 
the mountain Phthiri, the river Maeander, and the steep headland 
Mycale. These abundant landmarks are due to the Greek in- 
habitants of the Sporades. The northernmost of them were almost 
on the edge of the Latmiac gulf. Vhey cannot but have had some 
relations with the continent, and to these relations is due the 
epithet BupBupddwvrec applied to the Carians. The settlers in 
Leros became aware that Carian was a heathen tongue. ‘lhe same 
discovery was made about the Sinties of Lemnos (dypigura, 0 294) 
and the Itahans (@AAd6poor, a 183). Herodotus uses the last word 
and é\AdyAwooor also, A variant applies it to the Mvaol & 512. 

These relations are confirmed by archaeology, which comes to our 
aid for the first time in Asia (after Troy, dven entendu): both at 
Assarlik and at Miletus itself remains of the latest Minoan period 
have been found (Dussaud, p. 203 ; ‘Thompson, p. 136), more it may 
be hoped will be found at Datchu. ‘These, together with the 
traditional date of the settlement of Halicarnassus (p. 105), show 
that Greek settlement in Asia began immediately after the fall of 
Troy, and exactly on the peraca of the Sporades.’ 

Of Amphimachus,’ as previously of Ennomus the Mysian, it is 
asserted ‘he fell at the hands of the son of Aeacus at the river’, év 
TOT PLD. In the plan TUPATOTELLOS, book ®, there is no mention of 

' Magnes’ poem on the Lydian campaign against the Amazons (perhaps the 


yee in the Suidean list of Homer's works) may have influenced the passage 
Ri i. 


_? Apollonius of Rhodes, as we have noted, made Miletus and Samos Greek at the 
time of the Argonauts. What the meaning of the common legend that Miletus 
was founded from Miletus in Crete may be is obscure, 


ag In Dictys, iv. 12, Amphimachus as well as Nastes are killed by Ajax, son of 
Yelamon, after Achilles’ death. 
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the slaughter of Mysians or Carians. It is possille to consider 
them included in the general expression b 1-16 ; or, there may have 
been a different version of ®, in which these warriors took the place 
of Asteropaeus. Aristarchus moreover athetized $60, 861, and though 
there is no scholion 874-5 are obelized in A and one papyrus (875-6 
is an error). But his atheteses are as likely as not a recognition of 
their absence in &. 

Is it necessary that €» rorao should refer to b? In Dictys, iii. 
15, Achilles ambushes Hector at a river: Aostem securum sui prae- 
verttl, tum tneredt flumen occipientem circumoventt. ‘The ‘ Assyrian’ 
account of the Trojan war (Diod. ii. 22) had Memnon caught in an 
ambush, though no river is mentioned. Such surprises in spruits are 
natural in the Trojan plain, and one of them, an attack on a conyoy, 
was represented on the shield of Achilles, S 520: 


a 


iS Gre dy p’ txavoy d6e odiou elke AoxHoae 
¥ nr oa ’ s ‘ » , = 
év rorapd, 6c 7 dpduos eqv mévrecoe Boroict, 


&F dpa roi y Lorr’ cidvpévoe atbore xarke. 


16. The Lycians under Sarpedon and Glaucus, a long way off, on 
the river Nanthus. ‘The chiefs recur, but there is no geographical 
indication of Lycia beside its river, unless the Chimacra, which 
(1L 328) was clearly in Lycia, is to be interpreted a volcano. 

This list appears to represent the knowledge of Asia and north 
Eurape current in Greece before the Ionic migration. We are 
struck by its scantiness and its absence of detail, There are no 
frontiers anywhere, nor any means for guessing them (except on the 
Hellespont). 

The Trojans, Dardanians, Cicones, and Mysians are mere names. 
Pandarus’ Trojans, the Pelasgi, the Phrygians, the Halizones, have 
one town, the Lycians a river: real knowledge is confined to the 
south shore of the Hellespont and sea of Marmora as far as the 
Aesepus, Miletus, and the Meiones with their lake and mountain. 
The knowledge of Miletus is evidently due to the settlement of 
the Sporades opposite to it, and perhaps to old relations between 
Crete and Miletus; a rea) familiarity with the Hellespont also must 
be admitted, presumably arising out of commercial relations. As 
M. Sartiaux says, p. 189, the towns on the Hellespont were the real 
places of exchange, not Troy. The Argo’s exploit may have con- 
sisted in navigating these straits as far as Arctonnesus. It took the 
sea of Marmora for an ocean and called it duxdvios révros from 
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: Aseania, the name probably of the south coast, which the later Greeks 
turned into dgevos and then Etgevos (sce Hasse in E. Meyer, Gesch. d. 
Alt. ii. 444 ; Cowley, 7. HW. S. xxx. 317). The acquaintance with the ~ 
Gygean lake and Tmolus in Maconia is singular, since these places 
are far removed from the coast. There is no mention either of a river 
or of any site such as Smyrna on the sea. This entry is mysterious, 
as is further shown by the omission of the name Sardis. With this 
exception I think the chart may fairly be described as a portulan in 
spite of M. Sartiaux’s objection (p. 185). ‘The complete silence in the 
whole poem about the coast between Miletus and ‘Tarne is striking. © 
Ephesus, seat of Apollo, and Smyma do not exist. This bears out 
Mr. Hogarth’s remarks (ouia and the Last, p. 47) that the Hittite 
empire while it lasted closed the coast. ‘The Trojans seem to have 
continued the policy, Asia, past a mere fringe, was a sealed and 
unknown country. Wecannot suppose a great trade between Greece 
and Asia when the natural emporia, save Miletus, are all passed over 
in silence. 

Such is the Catalogue of Trojans. On neither side does it reflect 
or forecast later history; the claims and vanity of no one are 
served by it. The colonists among whom it was sung first are not 
allowed the slightest prophesy or indication of their future existence ; 
the nostos of no hero affects it, It appears to really represent con- 
ditions in Greece at the time of the Trojan war, and the know- 
ledge which Greece had of Asia at that moment. This knowledge 
amounted to a few names of coast-features at Miletus, a mountain 
and a lake where Sardis and Lydia were afterwards knawn to the 
Greeks : a string of towns on the Hellespont. Beyond this there is 
nothing but names: no Euxine, no Bosporus., The furthest known 
people are dealers in silver, whose name and that of a place where 
they lived tradition kept with singular exactness, but who were never 
recognized by the later Greeks. A document of this venerability 
invited attack, but, as we have seen, in all but one case repelled it. © 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Some general questions remain for discussion, (1) The relation 
of the Catalogue to the rest of the poems has been much disputed 
in the old days, when the Niese-view was in vogue, it was naturally 
thought very late, and however late the rest of the poem might 
be, the Catalogue was the latest part. Now that we see the Cata- 
logue demonstrably depicts a prac-Dorian period, it can hardly be 
brought below the end of that period. Such a document may 
survive from its authority or venerability, it is less likely to be 
composed after the period of which it treats. In the poems there 
are no traces of the Dorian world so far as Greece is concerned 
(I have explained the Boeotian name). For Asia it is different : 
the writer is scrupulous in ignoring the present, but there are 
accidental touches—allusions not essential to the cause of the story, 
sometimes in similes—which reveal the familiarity with Asia natural 
in a colonial poet. These I have collected p. 145 n. No ana- 
chronism is involved in any of these passages: the question 
is only whether they come from Greek knowledge of Asia before 
or after the Trojan war, The cumulative impression is that they 
are due to colonial knowledge, certainly the birds on the Asian 
meadow and the two volcanoes. A further question is, are they 
additions to be ascribed to Homer’s children the Cyclists? As no 
historical propriety is violated, and there is no Black Sea and no 
colonies (all of which details we find in the Cycle) we may as 
well ascribe them to the father at 900 as to his sons from 750—600. 
The body of the poem is therefore colonial ; the catalogue is prae- 
colonial, ‘The zapexBdous, which recall the generations of Heracles 
and Meleager, are prima facie older than their context; but these 
put aside, the Catalogue appears older than the body of the poems . 
and the oldest Greek verse we possess. That the Catalogue con- 
tains less information than the body of the poem is natural. We 
do not expect to find as many names and places in a military 
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table or state of 400 lines as in a poem of 15,000. The Catalogue 
is, indeed, more remarkable for what it contains than what it leaves 
out. Neither it nor the poems generally give a complete image of 
the heroic world; both omit countless actual names, Strabo 554 
protests against what we call the angumentum ex silentio: poxOype 
oipeiw xpijrat mas 6 éx ro pay NeyerOul 1 brd Tod womTov TO dyvoeta Gat 
éxeivo tm’ attod rexpoupdperos, and gives many instances of inten- 
tional omissions: the Meles at Smyrna, the Pactolus, Smyrna itself, 
the other Acolic and Ionian towns, the rivers Lethaeus and Mar- 
syas; no rivers or mountains in Attica or Aetolia; no Milyae, 
Pamphylians, Pisidians, Mariandyni, Thyni, Bithyni, Bebryces, 
Syrians, Leucosyrians, Cappadocians, Lycaonians ; and in the Cata- 
logue, the Leleges and Cilices (619). ‘The same argument, partly an 
echo of Strabo, is put by Allacci, de patria Homert, p. 1736, ed. 
Gronov. 1701: ef, uf werum fatear, ineptissimus tlle argumentandt 
modus videtur, guo vel Ltiacts vel Homeri temporibus etus ret nudlum 
usum futsse cuius apud illum nulla mentto est probatur: quast nihil 
praetermiserit ille, et tempus illud plenissime posteris descripserit. non 
potut vir ile omnes nationum omnium mores et institute tr duobus volre- 
minibus perexiguis admodum st rem consideres ad antussim circum: 
Seribere. eo tamen usus est Plinius, gui Troiano seculo nullum annul 
usum extitisse, Losephius nullas leges, et alti alta, guod negue annult 
negue legts neque altorum Llomerus meminerit. 

But though neither is exhaustive the Catalogue and the rest of 
the poems agree very well, and Mr. Leaf’s attempt to set upa dis- 
crepancy between them fails completely. Some of the heroes in 
the Catalogue do not recur: but in a military action of a few days 
it would be unreasonable to expect all the leaders of troops to 
distinguish themselves. In the saga the Catalogue stood at the 
beginning, and the whole war was open for the contingents and 
their leaders to win immortality; Homer, who transferred the Cata- 
logue to introduce the Wrath of Achilles, contrived to still do well 
by the princes. Out of forty-three on the roll thirty-five gain a 
mention later in the poem. More could not be demanded of an 
artist with a sense of the probable. Eight only (Epistrophus, 
Agapenor, Thalpius, Polyxenus, Nireus, Antiphon, Guneus, and 
Prothoos) failed to obtain a mention in despatches during the brief 
quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles. 

(2) Mr. Leaf has put forward the view that the Catalogue is not 
a picture of heroic conditions but was drawn up at a later period 
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in the interest of smaller later states who wished to assert them- 
selves against the great Achaeun monarchies and obtain a share in 
the Trojan war. I add some considerations to the discussion 
PP. 143 Sqq- 

Apart from the difficulty of interpreting lines B 362-S in a sense 
which no one can pretend they naturally bear (and they are the 
only indication of the supposed purpose of the Cataloguer), and 
the disproportion between this simple cumbrous introduction to th 
Catalogue and the far-reaching hidden political purpose with which 
Mr. Leaf credits the poet, the only basis for this view,—that there 
was one Achaean empire and several large kingdoms under it, in 
a condition of vassalage (E. Meyer, Gesch, d, Adz. ii, p. 188)—is the 
description of the political position of Agamemnon in the Z/iad. 
There is, of course, no external or material proof of his position 
at all, It is a matter of interpretation of the data of the //ad, and 
after my discussion (p, 71) I advance that such a view is false. It 
was a misapprehension of Meyer's in its origin, and has been 
exploited for his purposes by Mr. Leaf. 

The test of the theory is simple. Let any one take pencil and 
paper and make a list of the Catalogue-states and the states of 
history. He will find two results; first he will see in the Catalogue 
three really great kingdoms, Argos (including ‘Traesen, Epidaurus, 
and Aegina), Pylos, and Achaea-Sicyon-Cortnth-Mycenae, and onc 
lesser one Cephallenia-Zacynthos-Ithaca, which never recurred in the 
historical period; and, secondly, he will find in the Catalogue 
twenty-nine communities against thirty-six in later history. Leside 
the states merged in Argos and Sicyon-Corinth he will find the 
following new states in history : the Ozolian Locri, Megara, Messenia, 
Acarnania, Doris. Against this he will put one separate state, 
Orchomenus, and, when we come to divisions, he will find the area of 
Thessaly divided in the Catalogue into nine parts against five in 
history. 

Accordingly, the Catalogue favours concentration rather than indi- 
vidualism. It must have been a bitter pill for Aegina and Megara, 
and we see that the latter reacted against it. No: the dispositions 
of the Catalogue are true. It reflected fact without prejudice: gave 
Orchomenus an independent existence, but subjected Acgina to Argos 
and Sicyon to Corinth. The astonishing authority of Homer, and 
no doubt the respect of the Greeks for their history, allowed the 
document to survive. 
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(3) We next ask, is the Catalogue as we have it the original docu- 
ment? and where did it come from ? 

It would be unreasonable to suppose that we have the Catalogue 
in its literal original form, On the other hand it is difficult to find 
a canon by which to separate additions from the original. Homer 
may well have adapted a list of men, places, and ships to the purpose 
of his pocm by adding details ; on the other hand he may have taken 
a longer list and shortened it: and again rhapsodes may have per- 
formed cither operation. We may certainly cut out passages relating 
to events chronologically later than the muster at Aulis: c.g. the 
absence of Achilles and the prophecy of his return (686-94); the 
death of Protesilaus (699 sqq.) ; the illness and absence of Philoctetes 
(721 sqq.). These lines are due to the poet who introduced a Cata- 
logue into his poem at a late date in the war, that is to say to Ilomer. 
In the original Catalogue these statements were cither not there or 
were given the form of prophecy. Beside this criterion we may find 
some guide in the atheteses of the Alexandrians, whose judgement 
was at its best in the detection of short additions. ‘hey athetized, 
528-30, the description of Ajax, son of Oileus (on account of Tfareé,- 
Anvas and Awobdpyf), 553-5 the eulogy of Menestheus (on the ground 
that he does not actually direct manceuyres); 558 (on the ground 
that the Athenians and Ajax were not really together); 579, 5S0 
(because subsequently Ajax is called dpcrtos) ; 612-14 the statement 
that Agamemnon lent ships to the Arcadians (no reason given) ; 641, 
642 the family of Oeneus (reason again uncertain) ; 669 the Rhodian 
constitution and prosperity (as unnecessary to the sense); 673-5 
Nireus’ beauty (because Achilles takes the palm); 686-94 that the 
Myrmidons had no leader (reason not given); 724, 725 that the 
Argives would soon remember Philoctetes (reason not given). In 
the Trojan Catalogue 860, 861 the fate of Ennomus and apparently 
874, 875 the fate of Amphinomus also (because Ennomus is not 
mentioned by name in ©), 

Most of these excisions are due to Zenodotus, and while his 
assigned reasons seem sometimes singular, we see that he believed 
additions, of an aneedotic character, had been made to the Catalogue, 
and that these betrayed themselves usually by disagreement with the 
rest of the Lext. We cannot follow him all the way. If Homer moved 
the Catalogue from elsewhere and put it in its actual place, it was 
to serve as a list of dramatis personae and be an introduction to the 
fighting ; for which purpose the additions fit it. So far as the use of 
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epithets goes this is recognized by Dion. Hal. romp. verb. 102 ottws 
atta [sc. ra dvduata & rats Bowrlous xeirae rodent] Karis exetvos oui 
payxe Kal rapurAnpopacw ciddvos hethyher Sate peyuAdonperéotara — 
haiverOar tartar dvopdtur. 

On the other hand we sometimes seem to see a fuller state of the 
Catalogue, as if the actual list were an abridgement of another in 
which the particulars had been more ample. This appears in the | 
much extended detail of Achilles’ troops and their five divisions, — 
If 168 sqq. The account of Medon in N suggests a fuller Catalogue 
abbreviated in B. Further, the various attempts to enlarge the Cata- 
logue (which we have noticed) refer us to as many places where the 
account in the bedy of the poem is fuller than that in the Catalogue. 
Whether the Catalogue be a reduction of these fuller accounts, or the 
fuller accounts an amplification of the Catalogue, there is no general 
principle to decide. 

The same appears possible of the Trojan Catalogue. M 88 we 
haye an account of their system of partition, four divisions of Trojans, 
a fifth of all the allies under Sarpedon, Glaucus, and Asteropaeus. 
In several other places, as we have seen, the body of the poem gives 
topographical details which are not found in the Catalogue. 

Bui on the whole the fairly uniform scale of the Catalogue, the 
great quantity of information it contains, the insuccess of nearly all 
the attempts to enlarge it, the probability that a colonial poet (if he 
had composed a Catalogue) would have been unable to resist his 
fuller information and wider world, especially on the Asiatic side (as 
the Cyclic poets did not resist their surroundings), and further the 
early canonicity of the document, its acceptance as an mternational 
history early in the sixth century (from which we may infer to a 
sanctity extending much further back), incline us to believe that its 
original compass was about that which it now possesses, and that it 
is not a précis of a longer list. 

(4) The origin of the Catalogue is a matter for the pure imagina- 
tion, ‘his, indeed, is not its peculiarity. Every step that we make 
behind the poems as we have them consists largely or principally in 
an exercise of that faculty. Archaeology provides us with a long 
series of undoubted facts, the adjustment of which to the statements 
of the poems requires, if we look to large conclusions, an energetic 
fancy ; and in matters outside archaeology—the language of Homer, 
the verse (if any) which preceded the hexameter, the poems (if there 
were poems) which preceded the epics, the method by which the 
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history of the wars of Thebes and Troy was handed down—here we 
are delivered at present to pure wondering ; and when so much is 
written at length and in confident tones on these subjects it is well to 
say so. The only apparent sources~-the inscriptions of Crete and 
Greece, of Asia Minor-are still, and it is possible they will always 
be, dumb oracles. Provisionally, therefore, 1 repeat the hypothesis 
~imaginative [ admit—which I laid down in the Journal of Philology 
for rg1o (vol. xxxi), and which has met so far as I know with no 
answer except the genial reply of Andrew Lang in vol. xxxin of the 
same journal. 

The Trojan war being admitted a real event (and here I do not 
argue with those who deny it) it follows that Homer’s account of 
part of it, however freely he may have treated his theme, must have 
been derived from some account, oral or written, prose or verse. 
The Odyssey shows us verse accounts of contemporary and slightly 
_ past events delivered from the lips of professional poets. In the 
opening books of the Odyssey and at Scheria in book 6, the respec- 
tive bards at their lords’ boards entertain the company with the 
- Trojan war, then ten years past, and the nostos of the heroes. They 

sing no marvels or répara, no monsters of the borders of civilization, 
no witches or one-eyed giants such as Ulysses recounts when it 
comes to his turn, but episodes in the war and the nostos; (nostos 
a 325, the quarrel of Ulysses and Achilles @ 73, the Wooden Horse 
@ 487): the bard can change his subject, accepts a suggestion for 
a theme, and increases his repertoire to keep the ear of his public. 
The means of knowledge therefore were not mere conversation, they 
took the form of verse, verse in the hands of a professional class. 
During the war itself Achilles, who, unlike the other monarchs, 
could play the harp, consoled himself with the chanting of «Xéa 
avépor, that is the exploits of the old time before him. The Sirens 
too, when they ‘set up their loud song’, did not promise the material 
charms that we have come to associate with them, but the account 
of the whole Trojan war, Wandering seamen are assumed to want 
to hear the news, and these singing women have it. This is how, in 
the generation after the Trojan war, Homer represents the news of it 
and its consequences passing round Greece and across the sea. This, 
therefore, is how the historical tradition of the war (and earlier wars) 
started. 

Now the traditional Greek view of Homer is that he was the 
follower of a line or a crowd of poets. Polybius, xii. 25 i, takes him 
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for a type of the method 8¢ dwopujpdrov: as Timacus settled at 
Athens for fifty years, zpas rots ray mpoyeyoveriov Dropvypace you~ 
pevos (ib. 25 d), so Homer collected the works of his predecessors, - 
built his poems out of them, and did not add much to his sources 
(ib. xxxiv, 2.9). The late anecdotists and the Fathers have long | 
lists of early epic poets, and the opinion was demonstrably held as | 
early as Hippias the sophist (ap. Clem. Alex. ii. 228), and in Hero- | 
dotus’ day (i. 53 he thinks the predecessors were not really prede- | 
cessors, but ii. 23 he uses the common opinion : “Opnpor 88 # rwa Tov” 
mporepoy yevopyevor touptewy Soxéw 7d obvopa edpdvra es moinow écevel- 
xagGat), Fifth century opinion, therefore, held that Homer followed 
other poets, and it is no violent assumption to imagine that they 
formed the bridge between him and Demodocus and Phemius, That 
composition of the bulk and art of the Z/#ad and Odyssey occur late 
in the history of poetical composition is obvious and is only too 
readily admitted. It is also obvious that in two compositions, one 
of which devotes 15,000 lines to a quarrel of a few days towards the 
end of a ten years’ war, and the other 12,000 to the nostos of an 
original but nowise important hero, there must be a great deal of 
addition and adaptation ; that is to say the source must have been 
very different, in bulk and disposition. 

Tradition and the explicit statements of Homer combined then 
show us historical tradition originating in bardic accounts of the 
Trojan war, handed on through a line of bards or poets until a 
single episode was selected and adorned by Homer. The bardic 
accounts almost contemporary with the war we may call saga or 
chronicle; and a document which, like the Catalogue, is wholly prae- 
Dorian, must belong to this stage and to this stuff or kind of record. 

The nature of the prae-Homeric poems does not strictly con- 
cern us here. It may be conjecturally arrived at by considering 
the short and pedestrian character of the Cycle, which survived 
owing to its consecutive narrative as Proclus tells us (the character 
belongs more to some Cyclic poems than to others), and the only 
non-Homeric account of the war which we possess (except Dares 
Phrygius). Dictys of Crete, as we possess the book, is modernized 
in some respects, but I have suggested that on the whole it represents 
the chronicle or prae-Homeric version of the Trojan war, particularly 
in its consecutiveness and its treatment of the different episodes at 
uniform length. This I need not dwell on further here, but I may 
note two coincidences. No man, I think I may say, is less disposed 
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han I to value analysis of the poems, but I find in Belzner’s treat- 

ment of the Odyssey (/Tomerische Probleme, ti. 1912) a statement 

_ derived from analysis only ; that Ulysses’ wanderings and adventures 

: (up) were originally told in the third person (p. 234), and other 
critics have thought that Ulysses’ attack on the suitors was originally 

open and above-board. Both conclusions agree with Dictys’ version. 
If any one wishes to maintain that Dictys by the free employment of 
his mother-wit upon the Odyssey inverted the order of Ulysses’ 
adventures and contrived a new version of the vengeance on the 
suitors, he is welcome. 

The objections which Andrew Lang raised to my account of the 
heroic chronicle are that such origin for a poem has no parallel in 
the mediaeval northern literatures. It is true, but an argument ex 
anatogia must begin by proving general similarity of circumstances. 
The circumstances of heroic Greece and mediaeval Europe were 
similar in some. points, but one important differentia distinguished 
them. In the Middle Ages the yorg/exr was not the historian ; there 
was the convent chronicler, the clerk at his desk. In Greece literature 
was all metrical: the undoubted genealogical Corinthian works (the 
school of Eumelus) were metrical, and so pedestrian in their tone that 
when prose did come in and the logographi applied it to history, the 
later historians doubted if a given work by Eumelus were in verse or 
in prose. Unless we give up the traditional account of the period 
and nature of the first Greek prose, there was in the heroie age no 
vehicle for a chronicle but verse, and the Muse was indeed a ‘ gazette 
in verse’. 

(5) I may conclude these remarks by considering the reason for 
the ‘Trojan war ; for persons who, like Strabo,’ Mr. Myres, M. Bérard, 
Mr. Leaf, M. Sartiaux, and myself, believe that there was such a 
war may fairly be expected to be able to explain its causes, My 
predecessors have all in different ways thought that the object of > 
the Trojan war was to force the Dardanelles. M. Bérard, relying’ 
on his Laz of the Isthmus, thought the Greeks were unable to 
make the opening of the Dardanelles and consequently landed 
their goods more or less in Besika Bay, which were then held up 
by the King of Troy. They fought, therefore, to remove this 
obstacle to their commeree. Mr, Leaf, based on the Afediterranean 
Filot, had no difficulty in showing that there was no hindrance in 
nature to navigating the Dardanelles. He accordingly invented a_ 


‘ 149 fin,, the //rad and Odyssey were based on aupBévra. 
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different hypothesis, namely, that the inhabitants of the Pontus 
sent their produce through the Bosporus and the Dardanelles 
by water, with the intention of making the Aegacan, but the tides 
of the Dardanelles taking them to the south bank! they were 
detained by the King of Troy, who prevented them passing further 
and merely allowed them to sell their goods at a fair under his 
walls, where the Greek traders who landed at Antandrus and 
Adramyttium purchased them plus a high duty. This fair and this 
transit of merchandise M. Sartiaux does not believe in. He more 
simply thinks that the Trojans closed the Hellespont to navigation. 

Against Mr. Leaf I asked in my review of him (/. 27 S. 1913, 
pp. rr4—-1§) for evidence of any sea-borne trade with the Euxine 
in the heroic age, and this evidence I still desire. Mr. Leaf, on 
being pressed, produced (#. S..4. xviii, p. 3141) from Teonhardt’s 
book on the Hittites (p. 203) Mycenaean sherds from a site near 
Amisos, as though it required a Paphlagonian fleet to carry pottery 
to Amisos, a place notoriously standing on one of the principal 
Asiatic roads. ‘There has been no other evidence adduced. None 
of the articles in use in Homer requires a Black Sea trade. Amber 
may have come down the Adriatic, as Herodotus says it did ; 
vermilion is found in various places in the Mediterranean, in fact on 
two islands of the Aegean (Bliimner, Zechnolngie, iv. 478 sqq.) ; no 
one will postulate a commercial fleet to fetch silver from Alybe. 
I am still prone to think that writers on this subject, Mr. Leaf 
especially, have without thinking ante-dated the historical conditions, 
when Athens lived on Russian corn and fish, and there was a trade 
in timber, asses, vermilion and what not with the Euxine. Moreover, 
with the disappearance of the list of Paphlagonian ports from the 
Catalogue, much of the prepossession which led to this belief is, 
I think, gone. Accordingly, I still ask for proof of, not a land, but 
a sea-bome trade with the Pontus in the heroic age. 

If it be thought, with M. Sartiaux, that the ‘l'rojans simply pre- 
vented access to the Hellespont, there remains the remarkable 
detail of the Trojan Catalogue to deal with. If the Iellespont 
was sealed, how is it that a string of towns from Sestos and Abydos 
as far as Zelea is given, and after Zclea none? Knowledge means 


' That this happened in fact appears from VProcopius, Areal, 135. 20 dpyor tus 
ds Baoidéws tredddpevos iv "ABUSy KabRaTo Suepevydpevos iy vats Onda pepovoa és 
Bufdytiov ob Baowdéws tor ywbun «Tr, : as to the navigation he says, de Aedi/. 310, 
13 sqq., that it depends on the wind at Sestos and Abydos, whence Justinian con- 
structed magazines at Tenedas for the use of the otraywyds arddos from Alexandna. 
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at this period, I presume, trade or relations of some kind. These 
were unimportant places in themselves then and afterwards ; overland 
they would be difficult of access. ‘lo coasting ships they presented 
themselves naturally. This is why they appear in the Catalogue, 
while the Phrygian nation hangs in air, defined by ‘ far-off Ascania’, 
town, mountain, district, lake or sea? It looks as though Jason, or 
his children at Lemnos, were conversant with the coast as far as 
Zelea, but no further, or else the Phrygians would have been defined 
by the features which made so deep an impression on the later 
Greeks, the Bosporus, the Symplegades, the Pontus. But, if the 
coast to Zelea was known, how can we say the Hellespont was 
closed ? 

I return to my own view! (7. A. S. xxx, 308) that the reason of 
the Trojan war was to remove the last power which dominated 
the Asiatic coast and prevented scitlement. 1 base my view on the 
sttuple circumstance that before the ‘Trojan war a few Sporades and 
Rhodes were colonized, islands under the lee, as it were, of Crete, 
and as far removed as possible from the Troad. Almost imme- 
diately after the fall of Troy, that is within two generations, the 
great islands and the whole of the coast were settled. Therefore, so 
far as one event can be said to produce another, the removal of 
Troy produced colonization. And when M. Sartiaux objects (p. 151) 
that the raids of Achilles (and other heroes) during the war gave 
possession of Lesbos and many towns in the .Troad, thus beginning 
the colonization of Asia, one may fairly answer that these opcrations 
are only represented as being destructive raids with the object, no 
doubt, of cutting off the resources of Troy, part of the ‘guerre 
d'usure’ which M. Sartiaux has happily adduced, and without per- 
manent results. The Greek legend invariably represented the total 
withdrawal of the Greeks when Troy fell, and as M. Sartianx notices 
(p. 142) the historical towns of the Troad are not those mentioned 
as inhabited sites in the /7rad. There was no survival in the Aeolic 
colonization of the places said to have been taken in the Trojan war: 
the district chosen was far to the south. 

Trade, on the other hand, cannot be proved to have altered or 
grown when Troy fell. The effect of the war, and presumably its 
object too (if there were a definite object), was to open the Asiatic 
coast. ‘Trade in the north-east proceeded from the cities founded 


. 


} Tn Strabo's language (149 fin.) the results of the Trojan war were the wanderings 
both of the Greeks and ‘Trojans. 
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on the west coast of Asia after the disappearance of the Trojan 
power, Miletus, Ephesus, Phocaea, Smyrna. And it does not appear 
that the trading development was very rapid. The oldest dates, the 
Eusebian, give the middle of the eighth century for towns on the 
Propontis and the Euxine (756 for Cyzicus and Trapezus). Even 
allowing such an epoch to be historical (when Byzantium is given 
h.c. 667 and Perinthus 599, and the Argo-legend exercised a falsifying 
influence on all the south Euxine places), we still find a considerable 
interval between the Ionic migration and the settlement of the 
Propontis and the Euxine. Trade preceded settlement, no doubt, 
but when every allowance is made it does not seem that if Agamem- 
non took Troy in order to open the Dardanelles he or his successors 
made any use of their opportunity. 

The Trojan war, undertaken doubtless toavenge the honour of the 
Atridae and to recover Helen, resulted, somewhat like the Crusades, 
in the acquisition of wealthy territory which permitted the cstablish- 
ment of relations with a new eastern world ; stimulated the Greek 
intelleet to its bighest point, and eventually sent offshoots into the 
dangerous waters of the Euxine. 
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Note to p. 50. The position of Euripus, Euboea or Negropont 
was the same in the Middle Ages as in antiquity. On the one hand 
it was a proverb for instability or vacillation : phrases such as yatpew 
rais dyxuotpdgors petaBornis karic rov THs AtAGos toAUppoOwy ropOpv 
(Nicet. Chon. 559. 23)! or more shortly Exipfrou Acknv may be gathered 
from almost every Byzantine chronicler. It occurs in geographical 
manuels (Psellus 11608 after Delium kai rapa totrov Away péyas ov 
cadotor Babiv Nypéva & Hy AAG, wetpHdes xwpior, Kat wAyotov 4 
Ktpures), Nicephorus Greg. i. 251 the Cephissus divides into the 
Asopus and the Ismenus, &a 8 ‘Iopnved ty THs EtBolas baddrry 
omevddpnevos Tepi TL THs AAtbos tpoavAca xtA. Aulis owed its name 
to abAtfer Our, and explanations are given of the phenomenon (Psellus 
in Migne 122. 769). It was therefore not forgotten. On the other 
hand it did a trade like that of the ancient Chalcis (cf. e. g. Miller, 
The Latins in the Levant, p. 22), and was the centre of Venetian 
power in the Archipelago. Many fleets put in and many actions 
were fought; Theophanes Continuatus 298 6 rs Tapaotd dunpas 
Tpeakovta ~rAQLoW peylotor & KouBapra A€yerau oToAov €aprvodmevas 
Kara Tov Kaotpov Kdiptrov émA(Cera . . . ms etdov of ex Tot KdaTpov FA 
mAota Tots Ted xeot TANotaorvra they repelled the Saracens with engines 
and Greek fire. The Euripus did not defend itself. Cinnamus 
283. 21: a Venetian fleet Etptra mporéBador, but were beaten off by 
the garrisons of the towns. On another occasion they had better 
success : Nicet. Chon. 224. 13 és rHv Et Bora cio rAaicavres ewoAtopxovy 
tov Eipurov xat pépos te tov'rov Katamyetr deduvypevot rip ToLs oiKOTCdOLS 
ippvav. Pachymeres i. 332. 1 an Italian fleet of thirty ships lay at 
Euripus. Nicephorus Greg. i}, 878. 12 a Genoese fleet of forty sail 
was shut up ev ATA Kai ‘Oped rots KdAros trois éyyts Et Boas and ten 


' The same writer 805, at indulges in a more elaborate simile: 003’ EBora 
yervatwy To BAdme Kai Acecpav, GAAA nal aiiry xcipa mporeivee Kal TOD madcppoBiow 
ropOnov Tayvrepov PeOappocerat wal broarpwrrvce Ty Sinhadpar ebpowrépw rod 
Edpirov orparcdparc cat pporipiov dpa bownGev én’ adr ye $i) 7@ ropGpd wal orpariar 
ifavovaun évio0ev mpds 7d dvd ppow dvanroisigovony Sprover Ta TaY E’Bodov dyyi- 
orpopa BiaBovaAta Kal 70 THs yrwpys mad Borrow emaTyjoovear. _ 
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captured. Ib. ili. 43. 9 rpejpes Tenvowrtxal recoapersaloena .. . 
apOyrav rv taxlorny cis ‘Qpwrdv Kai A’AGa xatalpowrar perakd yap 
taty Suoty tadtaw vorwrépay thy Bow eyovody Toy wedewy ~orw 
Emtpykns Atyuyy, macav dvéwwy xeudLav Blatoy xivnow. Here they 
were blockaded by the Venetians; cf. Miller, Z%e Latins in the 
Levant, p. 300. In the final Turkish siege of Negroponte, as 
narrated by Mr. Miller, ib. 471 sqq., no difficulty is found from the 
tide in bringing up a fleet of 300 sail, with 60,000 or 70,000 men on 
board. Bridges of boats were thrown across the water below and 
above the actual Euripos. Canale, the Venetian admiral, with 
ninety-four sail, cast anchor in the bay of Aulis (p. 478). 

Vote on p. 68. The navigation of the Peloponnese naturally 
continued to be the same down to the introduction of steam. 
Phrantzes ed. Bonn 104. 3, Basil the Macedonian being at 
Cenchreae and ihyyedoas repiodedoat riyv TleAomdrvnaor bia Mupypat- 
Sdvev cal “Exvdaripor xul Madéov cat Norapiov dui dvrKdAow rod Kat 
xrdtor pudtav pajxos THyVGAAWS avapeTpyras crossed the isthmus, as 
Agamemnon would had net some reason compelled him to round 
Malea. The necessity of making for the open sca is shown by the 
story in Pachymevres 396. 4 sy, Two ships rpis atiré 1 Maddg, dy 
kai &vAopayov Kareiv eliifact, Ajyovtas Tov pyros yivovrar’ OOev ot 
wept Teppavor sui tov péyar Anyobérgy dvaour re mpos wéayos THY 
spajpyn Kai eovpialor 7O wedtyer turtalrarres copdrepoy ty Kata Tovs 
Aouret’s. This party podts xal oty moAAG Blo . . . rpds MeParny 
(Modon) yévor7o:, the other ship was driven on shore and sank. 
The fate of the first was essentially the same as that of Lord Elgin’s 
boat and Agamemnon, Other people were carried to Crete or 
Egypt. Cautious sailors waited till the wind changed. Theophanes 
Continuatus 309, 310, the admiral Adnanus on his way to Carthage 
mewpdtoy pa) eipoynjoas emitydetwy wal Bekwiv pddus KarnBey axpt 
Tedozovrycrov, év MovepPurty 88 ey ro Aquévt TE Karovpery “Lépaxos 
xporoppicas rhs vats éxihopov mretpa dvepeve, pabvpdrepos ts boucev dy 
Kat pay Exov Céoreav rv Wuxi date Kol mpds evartia mopuBdrder Ga 
xat ¢ elpecias ev rats bit précow -yodjvais mpos TO mpoxelpevov KaTETE- 
yer$u, (Ie heard from demons at Helos of the fall of Syracuse.) 
‘Lhe returning heroes, with more at stake, were rasher. 

Note on p. 92. A parallel to Ulysses’ kingdom, that is to say 
Cephallenia, Zacynthus, and Ithaca, with a peraea in Ehs, is afforded 
by the County Palatinate of Cefalonia, of which I take the account 
from Miller, Zhe Latins in the Levant, 1908, pp. 2, 39, 47, 151, 262, 
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&e, At the Vourth Crusade Cefalonia, Zante, and Ithaca were > 
conquered by Margaritone a Sicilian admiral and held by Mattco 
Orsini of Apuha and his descendants for several generations. 
Sta. Maura was not part of the County but belonged to the Despotat 
of Iipirus. In 1357 the Tocchi of Benevento succeeded to the 
county, and in 1362 added thereto Sta. Maura and Vonitza. ‘Till 
this date, therefore, Ulysses’ three islands were a separate principality, 
Their market was in Elis; Finlay, iv. 236, remarks the ‘Tocchi ‘ were 
in possession of Clarentza’, which had succeeded Cyllene ‘and 
divided the sovereignty of the rich plains of Elis with the family of 
Centurione’. 
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"ArdhAwr 766 
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‘Apar@upey s7i 

‘Apyeia 568 b, 725 

“Apywoa 738 

“Apyos 559 (Pelop.), 681 (Pelasg.) 
dpyypddiwos 733 

Aptos 698, 708 

‘Apnyn 591 

"Apns 515, 540, 627, 663, 745, 767 
“Apywor 783 

‘Apxddes O11, p. $0 

JApwadir) 603, p. 80 

“Appa 499 

Apryn 507 

"Aoivn 560 

"Aoxddacpos 512 

"AokAnmiis 731 


“Agkpn 507 (v. 1.) 


‘AomAndev 511 

‘Aaoréptoy 735 

"Arudxete 658 

‘Aotuaxyn 513 

"Atpeidys 577, git 762,773 
Avyetat 532, 583 

Abyneddns 624 

AtXis 496 

“Ayatol 530, 684, 702, 722 
“Axedrevs 685, 688, 76g 


Bagidevrepos 72, 73 
Byooa B 532 

Bop pee 533 

Bain 712 

Bou} Bis 7it 

Baiwrot 494, 510, 526 
Bourpdator G15 
Bprornis 689 

Bpucrecal 583 


Pepimos 601 
LAapipar 752 
Vovderaa 573 


Vdpruv 646 


| Povrevs 748 


Moata 498 
Vuprary 738 


Aavaoi 674, 760 
AdpSavos 701 
Aaviis 520 
Anpanrnp 696 
AcopySns 563, 567 
Atopy 538 

Staprys 622 
Aovarlytovy 625, 629 
Aadorn 594 
Aawptov 594 


Et\éwear 499 
Elpérpea 537 

‘EXévn 590 
"EAedijvep 540 
*EXe@r 500 

‘EAus 683 

"EAAnves 684 

“EAos 584, 594 
*Evenves 749 

‘Exiomy 606 
*Evuddvos 651 

“Exrecoi 619 
*Emidaupos 561 
‘Emiorpodos 517, 692 
"EpexOets 547 
‘Eppedvy 560 
"Ere@rds 497 
Evalue 736 

EGBuin 535, 53 
Etquds 693 

Etunros 714, 764 
Lpiaros 565 
Eépénvidos 565 (v.1.), 677, 736 
Etpuros 596, 621, 730 
Etrpijors 502 

‘Eepn 659 

"Eyerai 25 


Laxivéos 634 
Zevs 548, 598, 634, 741 


"Hidves 561 

“Haru 615, 626 

"Hid 739 
“Hpaxdetdns 653, 679 
“Hpuxdyjeros 658 


Oudntos 620 
Odpupis 595 
Odoos 676 (vy. 1.) 
Gavpaxin 710 
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Georrera 498 
Gegaunds 679 
Q78n O91 

Gia By 502 

Gous 638 

OpirE 595 
Opdnav 533 
Bupin 496 (v. 1.) 
Bapy 437 (v.1.) 


‘Tah pevos 512 
"[n@AKoy 712 
"Bopeve’s 645, 650 
“Iyduois 656 
“1Oaxn 632 


| 10d 729 


‘Teves v. 1, pro Otdeus q.v- 


| “Icos 673 
| ‘Inmoddpeca 742 


"Laos 508 (v-1.) 


‘Ioriaca 537 
"Irwr 696 
“texday JOS 


| “Idiros 518 


KareelSys 746 
KadXiapos 531 
Kadvérvur 677 
Kadvdar 640 
Kiépetpos 656 
Kapuatos §39 
Kaos 676 
Keguddjves 631 
KijprvOos 538 
Kyracoca 581 
Kyquois 522, 
Krewral 57 
KXovios 495 
kNwpaxderoa 729 
Kywoss 646 
KoptrOos 570 
Kopwrea 502 
Kopavos 746 
Kpdmados 676 
Kpedora 508 (v. |.) 
Kpyres 645 

Kpirn 649 

Kpiera 520 
KpoxvAeca 633 

K povtov 670 
Krearous 621 
Kives §31 
Kurapuranes 592 
Kumipuroos 519 
Kudos 748 


525 
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Kosrae 501 
Kas 677 


Adas 585 
Aaxedaipor 581 
Aeovrevs 745 

Aniros 494 

Anpvos 722 
Acxtprios 663 
AtXata 523 

Aivéas 656 
AwoOapynE 529, 568 b 
Aoxpot 527, 535 
Avxaotos 647 
Atxros 647 
Aupryoods 690, 691 


Mayvares 750 
Mavravéen 607 
Méons 562 

Maxeaor 732 

Meéyys 627 

Medeor SOI 

Medwv 727 
Me)éaypos 642 
MeA(Saa 717 
MevéAaos 586 
Mécon 502 (¥.).), 582 
My/@avy 716 
Myxiorevs 566 
Mnptdrns 651 

Mideca 507 

MiAnros (Cret.) 647 
Muvtecos 51 

Moica 761, -as 598 
Mouxadnrads 498 
Muxnyar 569 

Mirns 692 
Muppiddves 684 
Mipowes 616 


NavBoridns 518 
Neatwp 555, GOL 
Nipiros 632 ; 
Nipets 671, 672, 673 
Nica 505 

Nioain 558 (v-).) 
Niaupos 676 

Nvaa 508 (v. 1.) 


*Oyxnards 506 
"Obvowers 5275 727, 728 
Oidews 527 

Owetins 563 2a 

Olvets 641 
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| [lodaretpios 732 


Oiredos 585 

Oixadteds 506, 730 

Olxarin 596, 730 

‘Ohoea aay 739 

Ondets 531. 

Oppevioy 734 

*Opveal 571 

“OpOn 739 
Opyopmevas 5141 (Bocot.), 605 (Arc.) 


TlavéAnves 520 
Yavorevs 520 
Tlapac6vpén 571 (v. 1.) 
Nappaoty 608 
Tletpi@o0s 741, 742 
TeXagyexds 681 
TleXtas 715 

TeAAjyn 574 
TeparBat 749 

Terewp 500 

Ilerews 552 

TIndciwy 674, 770 
Tipdtor 744, 757 
[yveeds 752, 753, 757 
Tiynvédews 494 

Iinpein 766 

Itepin 766 (v. |.) 
NWAdrata 504 
Tievpasv 638 


Tladdpens 704 
Tlodtyyn B 557 (v.1.) 
Tladtfevos 623 
Hodvnoitns 740 
Tpodoypep 495 
Wpd@cos 755, 757 
Wpwreaikaos 698, 708 
IIreAcos 594, 697 
Tudo 519 

TlvAyvy 639 

dos 591 

Utpacos 695 
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Pavy 728 

‘Pin 606 

“Pdbeot 654 

“Podos 654, 655, 667 


’Porcos 648 


Zadrapls 557 
Sapun 634 (v- |.) 
apos 634 
Lehyruidys 693 
Sedrnjets 659 
Seppai 711 (v. 1.) 


DOévedos 564 
Stxvoy 572 
Sxipdy 532 
SxOhos 407 
Umciprn 582 
Srévrwp 603 n. 
Irpatin GO6 
Sropdyros 608 
Srv 755 
Srupa §39 
Dyedios 517 
DyoiWwos 497 


Tadcovidyns 566 
Tippy 528 
Teyén 607 
TeAaporos 528 
TevOpydar 756 
Tipuvs 559 
Tiravos 735 
Tirapnoaas 751 
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TAnmorepos 653, 657, 661 


Tonyis 652 

Tpixxn 729 

Tpinodes 558 (v. }.) 

ee 561 
Todedys 563 a 

Tudweis 782, 783 


"A B8ud0s 836 
*ABvday $49 (v.1.) 
‘Ayxions 819, 520 
"Adphareca 828 
*Adpnatos $30 
Alaxidys 860 
Adyrad s 855 
Alp fons 850 (v. 1.) 
Alvelas 820 
Monzos 825 
"Akapas $23, 844 
“AXiCaves 856 
‘ANOBn 857 
"Awijangos 870, 871 
“Apoptos $30 
“Avbeipos 825 (v. 1.) 
“Avripewp ie 
“Avripos S64 
"AE Ws 849, 550 
‘Amaaos §28 
“AndAdwy 827 
*ApiaBn 836, 838 
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‘Yupaonis 521 

"Y¥kn 500 

"Yrépera 710 (v. 1), 734 
‘Yrepnuin 573 
‘YrodjBat 505 

'Ypin 495 

‘Yppelvy O16 


Parords 648 
Papui 508 {v. 1.) 
Papis 582 
belSurmos 7L1 
Pepat 711 

pipes 743 
bypytuiéys 763 
Daly 683 
@edoxthrys 718, 725 
®vAdkn 695, 700 
Pudaxtdns 705 
dud«tdns 628 
budevs 628 
baoxnes $17; 525 


Xadkis 537 (Eub.), 640 (Aetol.} 
Xadkwdopriddys $41 


"OKadrey aa 
Drevin 
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’Apxéhoyas 823 
“Agios 837, $38 
Aoxavin 863 
Aoxdprios 862 
Agrepomaios 848 a 
*Agyveiot (7) 825 
‘Adpodiry 30" 


SupBapdgovor 867 
TAadkos 876 
Muyain 865 _ 
Tepaiy 865 (vy. 1.) 


Aapdtivia 819 


"Exre@p S16 


“EAAnomovres 845 
"Everoi 852 (v. 1. Every) 
“Evvopos 858 
"Erlorpodos 856 
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“Bpvéivar 855 
Evpypos 846 


Zédeta 824 
Opruxes 844 


"Idy 821, 824 
“ImmdOous 840, 842 


Kapes 867 

Katkwres 855 a 

Keadns 847 

Kixoves 846 
K{p)wBlaros 855 {v. |.) 
Koopa $55 

Ktrapus 853 


Adptoa 841 
AjOos 843 
Awobapnt 830 
Avkdep $26 
Auxty 877 
Avxior 876 


Maiavdpos 869 
Mépow 831 
MeécrOdns &64, 866 
Myoves 864 
Midnros (Car.) 868 
Muxadn 869 

Mugoil 858 


Ndotns 867, 870, 871 
Noptoy 871 


EayGos 877 
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Iealoves 848 

Tavdapos 827 
Tlap@evios 854, 855 by 
TlabAdyorves 851 
Mleipoos 844 

MedXaayoi $40, -ds 843 


| Llepxw@ovos 831 


Tlepratn 835 

Ihe yovos 848 a 

Thirdeca $29 

Tlodvxdjjs 855 a 
Tpdxtioy 835 

TIpiapidys 817 

TlvAaipny 851, 865 (v. |.) 
Tvpaiypns 848 


aprnday 876 
Dedrjers 839 
Syorapos 853 
Tynords 836 


Tadtcpevyy S65 
Tapvy 507 (v. 1.) 
Tevrapidys 843 
Typety 829 

Tpddos 866, 866a 
Tpoilgnvos $47 
Tpdes $15, 826, S61 


"Yédy vel "YAn S66a 
‘Ypraxidys 837, 838 
Papoi 868 
Répres 862 


Ppvyes 862 
Xpdpes 858 
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Abas 32 

Abydon (Amydon) 154 

Abydos 152 

Acamantidae 25 

Acarnania under Calchas at Troy 
28; under Alcmacon 86, 88 

Achaei 54, 108 

Actor 81 

Actoriones $1 

Additions to list of nations-taking 
part in Trojan war 24, 28 

Adrestia 152 

Adrestus 152 

Aeantidae and Ajax 56 

Aegean islands, position of during 
the war 73, 105 

Aegialus 63, 156 

Aegilips go 

Aegina, part of Argos 62 

Aeneas 148; his pedigree ib. 

Acolids 52, 7on., 114, 116, 118 

Aesepus 151 

Aetolia gg, 100; reigning family ib, 

Agameninon, his kingdom 63; rela- 
tion to Sparta and Arcadia ib ; 
his nostos to and death at Sparta 
66 sqq.; his voyage 68, Appendix 
p. 180; conquest of Sicyon 69; 
nature of his sovereignty 7! sqq. 

Al€ixes 129 

Aivos (Enos) 154 

Ajax Oel. f. $3, 54 

Ajax Tel. f. 56 

Alope 108 

Alos in the Pelasgic argos 108 

Alybe 159 sqq.; silver at 160 

Amazons 161 n. 

Amyclae, scene of Agamemnon’s 
death 67; position 74 

Amydon (Abydon) 154 

Amyntor Ormenides 113, 126 sqq. 

Anachronism imputed to Homer 71 

Andeiros 151 

Anthedon §3, 118 

Aphneioi 161, 152 

Aphnitis 151 

‘Amdauds 123 

Apollodorus, his Catalogue 26; com- 
mentary on the Catalogue 32; cf. 


GENERAL 


INDEX 


90, 91,127; did not read B &53-S, 
156; read B855ab159; and N 
792 a 16% 

Apollonius of Rhodes, his Catalogue 
25; list of Paphlagonian towns 
26 

Arcadia 79, 80; royal family 80; 
Stentor an Arcadian ib. 

Arceisius 89 

Archemachus ep y’ EvBoxov 44 

Argissa 129 

Argive history, sources for p. 57 

Argo 158, 166 

Argos (Pelusgicuim) 108 sqq.; mean- 
ing of name 108; Dotian argos 
ib.; fertility of Pelasgic argos 
109; ancient interpretations 109, 
110; towns in it 110 sqq. 

Argos (Pelop.) 59. sqq; extent 59; 
ruling families 59, 60; subsequent 
history (Phidan) 60 sqq.; separate 
from Mycenae 66 

Argos a common noun 73, 108 

Argumentun: ex silentio 169 

*Ajryvpddivos, dpyvpuetdys, Meaning 
of 134n.1 

Aristotle; Uodiretar, HemAas, Mupot- 
piat 443 dies at the Euripus 47; 
Acuxadiwy roAtre‘a 88 n. ; Gerratav 
mroditeia 107 

Armenion 127 n. 

Arne 42-4, 46, 123 

Ascania 162, 3, 167 

Ascanius 162 

Asclepius 122 

Asia, knowledge of outside the 
Catalogue 147 n. 

Asiatic names in Homer 153 

Asterion 123 

Asteris 93 n. 

Asterius 123 

Asteropaeus 154 

Atarneus 164 

Athenian versions of Trojan legend 
24, 30, 55 

Atheteses 54, 56, 161, 166 

Attalus T 32 

Augeas of Elis $2 

Aulis 46 sqq. Mr. Leaf's objection 


18S 


tothe Homeric account; starting- 
place of Aeolic migration 47; 
anchorage for fleets 48 

Axios (Vardar) 154 


Bauikn 97 

BapSapodeavor 165 

Bebryces 147 

Bithynia 147 

Boeotians 41 sqq.; legend of their 
immigration into Boeatia 42 sqq. ; 
harmonizations of legend and 
Catalogue 1b.; reason for Cata- 
logue beginning with them 51, 52 


Cadmean family absent from Trojan 
war 4] 

Cadmus, xriots of Miletus and Caria 
32 

Caeneus 129 

Callisthenes 152, 159 

Calydnae 103, 104 

Canton-theory 35, 143 sqq., 170 

Caria 165 

Casos 103, = Sinope 158, cf. v. Il. 

Catalogue omittedin MSS. 33; why 
called Bowria 333; position In the 
poem 33 sqq.; picture of Greece 
given tn it 36; original compass 
171; origin 172 sqq. 

Catalogues other than the Homeric 
22 sqq. 

Caucones 77, 159 

Cenchreae Appendix p. 180 

Centaurs £29 

Cephalion 32 

Cephallenia $5, 88 sqq.; identifiea- 
tions 89, go 

Chalcis, its trade 48, Appendix 
p. 179 

Charax fr. 8 44 

Cicones 1543 reigning family ib. 

Cierion, Cieros 124 

Clarenza (Glarenza) 92, Appendix 
p- 180, 

Colophon at Troy 28 

Common nouns used as appellatives 
73, 108, 128, 129 

Corinth (Mycenae) 63 sqq.3 pre- 
Mycenaean and Mycenaean 
settlements at and near 64, 65 ; 
American exploration at ib.; local 
history inconsistent with Cata- 
logue 69 suq. 

Corinthian history, sources for 69 


INDEXES 


_ County Palatine of Cefalonia, Ap 


Crapathus 103, 104 
. Crete 101, 102 


_ Crocyleion go 


_ Ctimene capital of the Dolopes 113 


_ Damastes, his method 31 


Coroneus 129, 130 
Coranis 122 


pendix p. 180 


Cracyle 91 
Cromna 153 


Cyclades at Troy 28; real position 
73) 195 

Cylicrenes at Trachis 112 

Cyllene (Elis) 81 

Cyphus (Kigos) 130 

Cypria: Catalogues 23; 
Catalogue 166 

Cythera, Thyestes’ and Aegisthus’ 
property at 68, 74 

Cytorus 156 sqq. 


Trojan 


Dardam 149 

Dares Phrygius 30 sqq. 

Delos 105 n. 

Demetrius of Scepsis 32, 91, 127 

Dictys of Crete, his Catalogue 
27 sqq.; his age 28; his account 
of the war 174 

Diodorus (iv. 67) on Boeoti 43 

Dionysius of Miletus 31 

Diores 81 

Dodona 130 sqq. 

Dolopes 112 

Dotian argos 122, 130 

Dulichium 24, 82 sqq.; name 84; 
identifications 85 ; == Leucas 86 sqq. 


Echepolus of Sicyon compounds 
for service with Agamemnon 
(v 206), 69 

“Exeros 97 

Echinae (Echinades) 82 

Ejon, Eloneus 154 

Elassona 129 

Eleon 113, 126 

Elis 81; reigning family ib. ; division 
of forces ib. ; character of pottery 
ib. 

Ellopia 131 

Elone 129 ; 

Kneti-(ae) 156, 155 

Enienes (Aenienes) 113 n., 130, 
132 

*Evumevs 123 


| Epei 81, 52 

Ephorus on Bocoti 43 

Ephyra 65 n. 2, 82 

Epidaurus, part of Argos Go ; local 
legend inconsistent with Cata- 
logue 71 

Eratosthenes did not read Bb 853+5 
156 

Erythini 156 

Euchenor of Corinth served against 
Troy 72 

Eumelus, his family 114; extent of 
his kingdom 114, 115 

Euripides, /pitgenta tu Anéts (23 
sqq.) Catalogue 23 sqq.; his edi- 
tion 155 

Euripus thoroughfare in ancient 
and modern times 48 sqq.; Ap- 
pendix p. 179 

Luropos fl, 130, 132 sqq. 

Eurypylus Euaemonis f. 107, 123 

Mrpercay 122 

Eurytus 122 

Euxine = duxaxios wovros 
heroic trade with 176 


166, 7; 


Forgery requires motive 37 sqq. 
Freeman, E. A. 19 


Vaduxrirys At@os 135 

Geographical order of Catalogue 
38 sqq., 51 

Tuyaty Atuen 164 n. 4 

Guerre d‘usure 150, 177 

Guneus 130, 131 

Tvpaty 164 n. 4 

Top 164 0. 4 

Tupodiner 164g n. f 

Gyrtone 129 


Halizones 159 sqq. 

Halys 160 

Hellanicus, Tpwrxi 31; his method 
1b. a7 ny 

Hellas 108, 112,113, +19 

Hellenes (Panhellenes) 54, 108 

Heracles does not connote Dorian 
103; conducted first Trojan war 
and founded Cos ib. 

Hermos 164 

Hesiod: Catalogi 23 

Hestiaea in Kuboea 107 

Histiaea 32 

Histiaeotis 106-8 

Hittites 160 sqq. 


29 
sey 


INDEXES 18g 


Hyde (“¥6q) 164 

Hyginus (fab. 97), his Catalogue 26 

Hyle (YAn) 164 (v. 1.) 

Hyllus 164 

Hyperea fountain 115, 119, 123, 
125 sqq, 

Hypseus 129 


Ionian war's2 

Ismaros, town of the Cicones 154 

Ithaca 88 sqq.; dynasty 89; dis- 
tricts gO, 91; peraen QI sqq.; 
mediaeval parallel 92, Appendix 
p- 180; identification 92 sqq.; 
Asteris 93 n.3 xOupadky 94 Sqq-; 
meaning of mpos Cofer 95: of 
TAapereprarh 96; hame 97; imports 
cattle 99 

Ithome 121, 122 

Ixion 129 


Joseph-motive, in Greek legend 71, 
12! 


Kduxes 149 
Kirdptos (mons) 136 


| Kyfu 130 


? Lacedaemon 74 


Lapithae 129 sqq.; dynasty 29 

Laertes 89 

Larissa 110, 120; (Troad) 149 

Lartia gens 89 

Leonteus 129, 130 

Leucas (Sta, Maura) 86 sqq. 

Eschiaas sapposits Euboea’ 53, 54; 
meaning of TaveA\gves 54 

Lycia (Zelea) 151 n. 

Lycia (Nanthus) 166 

Lyrnessos 149 


Macar 153n. 

Machaon 121 

Maeander 165 

Magnesia 116, 137, 138 

Magnetes 137 

Malalas, his Catalogue 29 sqq. 

Malea p. 68; Appendix, 180 

Ma @akn 97 

Mariandyni -us 148 

Medon 115 

Megara, its position in the heroic 
age 573 in Hesiod ib, 

Meges 82 saq. 

Meiones 164 


igo 


Meliboea 116, 117 

Melitaea L19 

Melos 105 

Memnon in the Trojan Catalogue 
30 

Menestheus, his fate 25; colonized 
Melos 105 

Mentes, Mevris, Mevropes 97 

Meropes 103 

Merops ib. (8 831, A 329) 152 

Messeis 119, 125, 127, 128 

Messenia, heroic equivalent of 74, 
75; towns in ib. 

Miletus Greek in Apollonius of | 
Rhodes 25 ; influence 104; posi- 
tion 165 

Mevunos worapds 75 

Modon, Appendix p. 180 

Molione, Moliones 81 

Monemvasia, Appendix p. 180 

Mycale 165 

Mycenae see Corinth 

Myedon 162 

Myrmidones 108, 

Mvuooi 161 ; 


i 
i 
H 
{ 


mae) 
leaders ib. 


Neurae (1 £53, 295, A 712) meaning 
74:75 

Nias go 

Nyptxos 9O 

Nypttos go, 9! 

Nireus 105 

Nisyrus 103 

Number of crews 40 


Occhalia 121, 122; dynasty ib. 

Oloesson 129 

Olympia 81 

Omissions of historical places in the 
Catalogue 139; cl. 142, 143, 147, 
152, 156, 157, 165 

Ormenides, Ormenos 113, 126, 127 

Ormenion 123, 124, 125, 126, 127 

“Oppwwa 127 

Orminion 125 

Orthe 129 

Otreus 162 


Faeones 154 

Palamedes an independent leader 
30 

Panyasis, ‘Jovix’s 32 

Llavunrcprary of Ithaca 96 


INDEXES 


Paphlagonia 148, 156 sqq, 

Tapamordpuos payn 161, 165 

Parthenius ff. 156 

Tletpeveal 123 

Pelasgi at Dodona 108, 131; at 
Larisa (Asia) 153, 

Pelasgic: argos 108 sqq.; Zeus ib. 

Pelasgiotis 106-8 

Pelegon, Pelagonia, peligones, &c. 
154 n. 

Peleus 120, 121 

Pelion 121, 137 


| Pelopidae a short-lived dynasty 71 


Perea 114; corrupted into éypin 
and Iepin ib. 

Perrhaebi 130, 132 

Pharsalus (Palaepharsalus) 119,125, 
127 

Pherae (Velestino) 114 

Phidon, extent of his kingdom 
61 sqq. 

Philoctetes 115 sqq.; his family 
116, 117 

Phocis, connexions of kings 52 

Phorcys 162 

Phrygians 162 

Phthia 1£2, 113, 114, 117s 115, 119 

Phthii 112, 115, ae 118 

Phthiotis 106— 8, 112, 118 

Phthiri 165 

Phyleus 82 

Pieres 132 

Pieria 151 

Pirithous 129 

Mdakin, Wraxovs 149 n. 

Plisthenes 01 

Podalirius 122 

Todarces 113 

Poeas 116, 117 

Polemo, mepinynots ‘INtov 32 

Polus 31 

TokAgow yyoorot Kat “Apyet mavti 
avdagoew (B 108) meaning 73 

Polypoetes 129 

Protesilaus, his kingdom 113, 114; 
family ib. 

Prothoos 137 

Pylaemenes 156, 158 

Pylos, the Nestorian 75 sqq.; dis- 
appearance from history 76; ‘other 
Pyli and ancient views on them 
76 sqq.; recovery due to Strabo, 
Bérard, Dérpfeld 78 sqq.; origin 
of name 9& n. 

Pyttius 81 


INDEXES 


Rhesus in Dares’ Catalogue 30; 
omitted in the Homeric 154 

Rhodes j02, 103; a Mycenacan 
settlement ib., 104 

Salamis 5G; authenticity of B 558 
ib. 

Samos or Same (Cephallenia) 85, 
gi 

Samos Greek 
Rhodes 26 

Sardis 164 

Scholia and papyrus commentaries 
on the Catalogue 33 

Scotussa a candidate for Dodona 
131 

Service, evasions of 72 

Sesamos 156 

Sestos 151 

Sicyon, conquered by Agameranon 
69; LEchepolus compounds for 
service ib.; local legend incon- 
sistent with Catalogue 71 

Silver at Alybe 160; in Mysia 163 

Simonides of Carystus, on the eis 
ALAA ttvoSos 32 

Sinope 157 n. 1 

Sipylus 165 

Sta. Maura (Dulichium, Leucas) 
86 sqq., Appendix p. 181 

Syme 105 

Synonymous place-names If, 125 


in Apollonius of 


‘Taphos 24, 25, 85, 91; 97 
Tarne 164 
Telebehi $8 n., 89 
Tyd<Bsar, TydeBeins 88 n., 89, 91 
Telephus 149, 160 
Tenthredon.! 37 
Teutamos 151 
Teuthides, independent leader 30 
Teuthrania 150, 165 
Text of Homer influenced by the 
Cycle 157; by Ilesiod 56 
Oauni 122 
Thamyris 122 


191 


Thaumacia 116 

Thaumacus 116 

Thebe Hypoplacie 149 

Thebes 41 

Thersander at Troy 2 

Theseidae 24, 25 

Thessaliotis 1c6-8 

Thessalus son of Heracles 103 

Thessaly 106 $4: 3 historical divi- 
sions 106-8, 138; Dorian tetrarchy 
107 ; treatment in the Catalogue 
121 

Thetideum 119 

Theuma 116, 122 

Soat viwo, Meaning 76 n, 

Thucydides (i. 10) 4o, (i. 12) 42 

Oovpatoy 122 

Thracians 154 

@eopn 122 

Tiravos 123, 124, 125 

Titaresios (-essos) 130 sqq. 

Titarius (mons) 132 sqq. 

Tlepolemus 102, [03 

Timolus 164 

Trachis 108, 110, 113 n, 

Tricca (Trikkala) 121; 
family 122 

Trojan Catalogue, principle of ar- 
rangement of 147 

Trojan war, the first 62, 102, 103; 
motive for the second 175 sqq. 

Trojans under Hector 149; under 
Pandarus 151 


& 40n. 


reigning 


Ulysses 88 sqq.; family 89 
Pea 75, 76 

Pu\Aaos “AndhNow 124 
PvAA Lov Gpas 123 

‘PuANOS 124 


N@apady of Ithaca 94 sqq. 
Zacynthas (Zante) 89 


Zeus: Pelasgicus 108 
Zopov (mpes) of Ithaca 95, 96 
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This work has been selected by scholars as being 
culturally important, and is part of the knowledge base of 
civilization as we know it. This work was reproduced from 
the original artifact, and remains as true to the original 
work as possible. Therefore, you will see the original 
copyright references, library stamps (as most of these > 
works have been housed in our most important libraries 
around the world), and other notations in the work. 
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